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I. 


OE Whitmonday, when the streets of the little town of Como were 

blossoming with small white-veiled maidens arrayed for their first 
communion, a party of tourists from Milan embarked on the trim 
steamer Italia, in waiting at her pier to cruise with them along the 
sapphire bosom of the lake. Upon the upper deck were spread neat 
tables, where hungry passengers proceeded without delay to satisfy 
those cravings of the grosser man that must be met, to ensure due 
esthetic appreciation of even this lovely mere, which Virgil himself 
has sung in most mellifluous strains. 

They had delicious small fish fried in olive oil; an omelette tempt- 
ingly light and golden of hue; an honcst slice of underdone “ rosbif,”— 
the first the Wallises had seen in a long course of southern travel, where 
the life and color are ordinarily braised out of the joint. To these was 
added some dainty preparation of macaroni, and they concluded with 
a dish of the great sweet rubicund cherries at that season everywhere 
found in North Italy. 

“Truly,” exclaimed the male head of the American party, drawing 
a long breath of contentment when he came to this dessert, “ I am now 
prepared to endorse all the poets who ever raved about Lake Como.” 

“ Papa,” said a boy seated at his left hand, “ there is a very strange 
thing I have found out on this boat. Just now, when you called me 
‘Stuart,’ another fellow answered ‘yes.’ He’s the chap over yonder 
with his mother and father, sitting at the table beside that German 
bride and groom. I say, isn’t that German couple deadly loving, 
though? Now they’re gone over to a bench and are feeding each 
other with cherries. I should think they’d be ashamed.” 

“So you have found your double?” replied his father, ignoring the 
Como version of Love’s Young Dream that was affording amusement 
to all their fellow-passengers. 

“Yes, I talked to him, and found out his name is Algernon 
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Stuart Vaughan, while mine’s Stuart Wallis. He’s thirteen, I’m 
twelve; he’s from New York, so am I; he hates Europe, so do.I; but 
his parents will drag him about to places—just like mine——” 

“Stop, you naughty boy,” cried Stuart’s mother. “ Was it not 
agreed you were to repress that grievance of yours against us, in con- 
sideration of payment received ?” 

“That’s true,” replied the lad, a manly, good-looking youngster, 
smiling. “ After lunch I’m going to lean over the guards and talk 
to Vaughan some more. I don’t know just why, but I think his 
people are trying to make a Miss Nancy of him. They—— Oh! I 
forgot to say he’s going to stop at Cadenabbia,—just like us.” ~~ 

Seeing his new-found comrade disengaged, the lad- was off like a 
shot to join him. The mother, looking after her disappearing meteor, 
sighed gently. 

“T wish I knew whether it is the better part of wisdom to fetch 
these restless young republicans of ours to foreign parts; but then, if 
they stayed at home, we should do so too.” 

“T have decided that matter as far as Stuart is concerned,” said 
her husband, positively. ‘Nothing would induce me to repeat this 
experiment of taking him from school to travel. But for these miser- 
able sequelze of grippe, that make me an idler on your hands, I’d have 
stayed in New York myself, rather than run this risk to him. Alle 
can have picked up during our winter in Sicily and Greece and Italy 
is nothing in comparison with what he would gain in one week of ob- 
servation after he is grown. My lessons with him area farce. If he 
were not a thoroughly sound, wholesome, and normal boy, I’d really 
reproach myself for the havoc our trip has worked in his habits of mind 
and body.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” sighed the wife again; “but, just now, 
let us give ourselves over to the spell of this lovely scenery.” 

From side to side of the lake the boat took its zigzag course, stop- 


‘ping now at one, now at another station at the foot of abrupt moun- 


“tains making gray walls to the sky from amid silvery olive groves and 


banks of blooming flowers. On either shore of this exquisite sylvan 
sea, great men of the earth have built them hermitdges of repose in the 
shape of villas lost in palm and olive, orange and lemon, laurels, jas- 
mines, honeysuckles, with roses rioting upon tall tree-trunks, hedges, 
archways, bowers, house-walls—everywhere ; while, far up in the fur- 
rowed tops of the hills, snow lies gleaming in the sun. As our trav- 
ellers progressed, their craft threading its way apparently between 
summits arising from the ruffled water, a storm burst over the lake. 
The panoramic succession of cloud, sunshine, rain in torrents, again 
blue skies, was eagerly appreciated by Wallis and his wife, who sat to- 
gether in silence, rapt in enjoyment of the scene. So filled were they 
with the study of this swift variety of effects, they forgot to wonder 
what had become of their lad, until the boat drew in to the wharf at 
lovely Cadenabbia. 

“T was with that boy,” explained Stuart, briefly. “We were 
playing dominos in the cabin. He said he hates scenery, and so do I, 
you know. Oh, mamma, his parents are the funniest people! They 
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have just come on from Milan, too, and since we left Como they have 
done nothing but dispute over their last hotel bill,—she fussing over 
the things she said he ordered, and he swearing and quarrelling-——” 

“Stuart!” said his father, sternly. ‘‘ No such personalities. Your 
tongue is entirely too glib in commenting on older people.” 

“ What else have I to talk about, papa? You can’t expect me to 
swallow guide-books whole, and to stuff myself with statistics by the 
yard. If I were at home, now, it would be different. There’d be: 
something to think of, there. Are we going to the Hotel Bellevue, 
mamma? Vaughan says it’s the best. I should like to hear the 
Vaughans quarrelling some more——” 

“Tf the Vaughans are going there, let us try another,” interrupted 
Mr. Wallis, desperately. 

But they were not destined to escape further contact with their 
fellow-travellers. The next morning, when strolling along the shady 
walk bordering the water on the way to Villa Carlotta, the Wallis 
family came upon the other little American boy sitting alone upon a 
bench on the walk over the lake, dangling his heels disconsolately. 
He was a fair, cherub-faced, but old-eyed youth, regular in feature, and 
delicate of frame and complexion. They had dressed him in a natty 
suit of French garments, the infantile cut of which was calculated to 
afford a lad of his size keen misery. 

“Tf she had had a maid, she’d have sent her out with me,” he said 
to young Wallis, with a disgusted air. “But the last one left us at 
Venice—they used to jaw so together you couldn’t hear yourself think ; 
I’m glad we're rid of that nasty Natalie.” 

“ Ask your friend if he would like to go for a walk with us,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Wallis to her son, as they passed on, finding herself smit- 
ten with relenting toward the lonely child ; “ that is, if his mother will 
not mind.” 

Stuart ran back, returning with his prize. 

“She won’t mind. She won’t be up till the second déjeuner,” ex- 
claimed young Vaughan. “ And he’s in the billiard-room, playing. | 
Wou’t know till I’m back I’ve been away. Oh, I’m used to it, bless 
you,” he added, whimsically, and his hearers were struck with a sudden 
impression that the spirit in his eyes had lived before through some 
wide experience of human infirmity. As the two boys ran ahead before 
them, the Wallises fell to wondering who were these much-travelled 
and indifferent-to-consequences fellow-citizens of theirs. 

“Good gracious !” exclaimed John Wallis, presently, “ I shouldn’t 
be in the least surprised if- Yes, of course it must be, though I 
never came upon either one of them before. This man is that scamp, 
Edgar Vaughan, who induced Mrs. Roy Dampier to leave her husband 
for him. The lad is her son,—Dampier’s son. Dampier was a queer 
Dick himself, and, after he got his divorce, declined to have anything 
todo with the boy. The newspapers were full of these people and their 
scandal three years ago.” 

Mrs. Wallis, with a frightened look, made as if she would beckon 
her boy to come back to her side, then ended by squeezing her husband’s 
arm impulsively. 
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“ My darling Jack, what a horrid thing that we should find such a 
serpent in this Eden!” she exclaimed. “ And how heedless we were 
to let our poor dear innocent Stuart get drawn into such a questionable 
acquaintance!” 

“Where is your Christian charity, Edith?” he asked. “For my 
part, the spectacle of that beautiful, unearthly-looking, neglected boy 
fills me with compassion for him. He ought, at this minute, to be off 
at school, and cut adrift from Vaughan, who probably holds on to him 
simply because it’s the mother who’s got the money. From what I 
know of Edgar Vaughan, however, his bad habits and Drones for 
gambling will not take many years to run through his wife’s resources. 
And then—what? What of the future of this boy ?” i 

They were passing, in the wake of a gardener belonging to Villa 
Carlotta, through groves and boskages of velvet greenery, lit by the 
gleam of oranges and lemons, the vivid flush of roses on vines linking 
the trees together. All about them grewa wilderness of azaleas, camel- 
lias, honeysuckle, and yellow jasmine. Over a grotto fringed with 
maidenhair and calla lilies, wherein little jets of water made murmur- 
ous sounds, a nightingale, hid in the thicket, was singing his heart out 
to a royal crimson rose. There, on a bench, the two boys were seated 
in close conversation. Mrs. Wallis never forgot the impression made 
upon her by their contrasted faces when they looked up at her ap- 
proach. Her own Stuart, with indeterminate features, straight hair, 
healthy mottled cheeks, revealed eyes that were wells of honesty and 
truth, his strong lips opening wide in merriment over firm white teeth. 
Stuart Vaughan, on the contrary, for all his angelic coloring, wore an 
expression furtive and repellent. He was engaged in whispering to 
his comrade a narrative evidently just begun. _ 

“Stuart! Oh, Stuart!” exclaimed Mrs. Wallis, a note of deep dis- 
tress in her voice. ‘Come here, and walk with me. I need you. 
You must come.” ; 

Her son, wondering, obeyed her. Mr. Wallis, with lips compressed, 
_ fell behind them, keeping the stranger lad at his elbow. During the 
remainder of their walk the boys were not left together. On their re- 
turn to the Hotel Bellevue—which the Wallises were obliged to pass 
iu order to reach their own quieter hostelry—a lady like a fashion-plate, 
with fluffy golden hair, a white veil half concealing her highly colored 
cheeks, came out to meet them. 

“So you have been taking charge of my poor little vagabond ?” 
she said, flippantly. “I tell Stuart he is a perfect Wandering Jew. 
Thank your friends, Stuart ; and come with me to breakfast. I am 
positively starving for my cutlet.” 

“Poor things!’ said Mrs, Wallis, as the elaborate vision disap- 
peared, herding before her the reluctant boy. Then, with a sudden 
passion of emphasis, she added, “God help her kind !” 

Stuart Wallis, who had received strict orders regarding private con- 
versation with his namesake, conformed to, although he did not see the 
justice of, his parents’ behest. During their stay in Cadenabbia he 
was haunted at all hours by the apparition of the lonely little American, 
seeking his company in a wistful dog-like fashion, 
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“T am glad we’re going away svon,” he said, finally. “TI am tired 
of trying to dodge that Vaughan chap. By the way, mamma, he told 
me Mr. Voutin is not his real, but his ‘ half-father:’ now, what did 
he mean by that? And they are such odd people in their ways. 
Stuart has no idea where they are going, no plans for school, no friends, 
no allowance, no home, nothing but food, and those awful guys of 
clothes they buy him. He knows half the hotels in Europe, though, 
and how to ‘do’ landlords and porters; somehow, I don’t think the 
Vaughans can be nice.” 

“They are not nice,” broke in his father. “I am glad you have 
the instinct to perceive it and to avoid him.” 

“ But I am sorry for him,” added Stuart, contemplatively. 

The day before the Wallises left Cadenabbia for Luzerne, while 
crossing the lake to Bellagio, they encountered Mrs. Vaughan seated 
in state upon a pile of cushions beneath the scarlet awning of a jaunty 
little craft. In the bow, beyond the oarsman in his white duck and 
blue-and-white striped jersey, huddled the other Stuart, dressed in a 
fine nautical outfit from the Bon Marché in Paris, of which he was dis- 
tinctly ashamed. The mother gave them a theatrical little nod, the 
boy waved chis hand to Stuart Wallis in a spiritless way—and that was 
the last they saw of him. 

At Luzerne, a few days later, Mr. Wallis came upon a newspaper 
account of a tragic occurrence at Cadenabbia two days before, in which 
Madame Vaughan, an American lady, voyaging for pleasure with her 
husband, had committed suicide by throwing herself overboard from a 
small boat in the middle of the lake, in the presence of a boatman and 
her young son. 





II. 


For years following the incalculable loss of her husband, Mrs. 
Wallis could not bring herself to revisit the Mecca of Americans, “the 
other side,” When her son had graduated with distinction at Harvard, 
and had gone directly after that event to make the circuit of the globe, 
she agreed to go out with friends and meet him in March at Gibraltar, 
thereafter to ramble leisurely through Spain in his beloved company. 
Until she had clasped her recovered treasure once more in eager arms, 
she had not known it was in her to be glad again. And when they 
began their jog-trot journey inland from the Rock, and at every turn 
she saw his dear brown face confronting her, the fact became apparent 
that she was enjoying herself immensely. Stuart had not in years seen 
so girlish a flush upon her cheeks, so ready a smile upon her lips. It 
was almost a frolic she was having, he decided with internal satisfac- 
tion. For the first time since her widowhood, she came out of her 

_Shell of crape so far as to chat with casual strangers. When, once, an 
old sefiora from Malaga, wrapped in a black mantilla, came crowding 
into a first-class carriage where they were, filling the netting above 
their heads with her queer bags and parcels, and the space ‘lnwea 
their feet with her many valises of outlandish pattern,—thereby causing 
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indignant panic among the other occupants of the compartment,—Mrs. 
Wallis laughed merrily, even though a battle royal raged around her. 
All such incidents of travel, their companions, the study of types, 
national habits and characteristics, afforded her infinite amusement. 
She fell to annexing friends along the route, till Stuart cried out upon 
her for a champion gossip. 

It was at Cordova they made acquaintance with a Mrs. Sutton, a 
large, sentimental, and wealthy English widow, travelling with her 
maid and courier. The chance of this lady’s sudden seizure in the 
night with an alarming attack of heart trouble, and of her maid’s ap- 
pealing for assistance to Mrs. Wallis, who occupied the adjoining room, 
served as the foundation-stone of an alliance more enduring than the rest. 
In a short time the two women were launched upon one of those inti- 
macies of travel generally set aside with trunks and boxes at the end 
of the journey. Nothing would do for the grateful Mrs. Sutton but 
to put her courier—alleged to be the most accomplished of his frater- 
nity in Spain—at the disposal of her new friends, who had_ preferred 
dispensing with one. They must see this and that together ; Calvo, the 
infallible, must dragoon them everywhere; when it should be time for 
them to part, Calvo must telegraph ahead for places at his hotels, must 
take their railway tickets, expedite their luggage. It soon became im- 
possible for Mrs. Wallis to make any movement of independence upon 
the Sutton contingent. The maid was forever coming into her room 
with fruit and flowers and offers of service. The courier watched them 
like a hawk, jealous of any infringement upon the carte du jour laid 
down by him for their guidance, 

Stuart, who was not gifted with Job’s patience, finished by declaring 
his mother’s chum to be as bad as the old man of the sea in sticking to 
their shoulders. 

“The ridiculous part of it is, mother,” he said, one morning, when 
they were watching their opportunity to get off for a drive, unmolested, 
“this stupid woman hasn’t the least idea of your name or identity. 
She is quite satisfied to call you ‘the American lady,” whilst I am 
‘the American lady’s son.’ Imagine anybody who has no more initia- 
tive than that. If we are to be saddled with this devoted nuisance for 
the rest of the trip in Spain, I propose escaping in the night and 
leaving a note for her pinned upon the pin-cushion.” 

“She has had so many troubles,” said his mother, indulgently. 
“‘ And she has such a complication of maladies! | Dear me, how famil- 
iar with them I am becoming! I gather that she is the widow of a 
man much older than herself, who left her his fortune, and, apparently, 
but one child, a son. She seems to be alternately on and off with the 
young man, who must be a worthless kind of fellow. But I fancy 
that at a word from him she would relent and do anything he might 
ask of her. She is, for a wonder, a little reticent on the subject of her 
son, and speaks of him vaguely and generally. No doubt there is a 
‘tiff? on just now. If she were sure of meeting him at any point far- 
ther northward, I think she would hurry there at once. But he is 
still ‘in Paris,’ it appears. Poor woman! What a dreadful thing, 
Stuart, to be uncertain of one’s son !”” 
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“ And because she is so distressed, you are allowing her to take 
complete possession of your sympathies and time,” said Stuart, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Madre, I wonder if there is any body on earth so expansive as 
a loving woman’s heart. One good thing is that we leave to-morrow 
for Madrid, whither, so Mrs. Sutton has announced, she is positively 
not going.” 

“Yes, that will cut the Gordian knot. But, Stuart dear, think of 
her having nothing left but that one son—and he——” 

“No, no, I shall not think of her,” exclaimed Stuart. “If I let 
you go on, you will be settling down to accompany Mrs. Sutton in the 
capacity of tear-bottle. I shall not breathe freely till I get you safely 
to Madrid.” 

In that city a few days later, while returning from the opening of 
the Cortes, they loitered with the crowd to see the little sovereign and 
the queen regent on their way back to the royal palace. It was a true 
procession out of a fairy-tale. Soldiers afoot, soldiers mounted, bands 
of music, household troops, the king’s body-guard, preceding a train 
of Cinderella equipages. These, high-swung, gilded, painted, glittering, 
each drawn by six gayly caparisoned horses, were occupied by high offi- 
cials, courtiers, and members of the royal family. Following came the 
empty coach of state belonging to the late King Alfonso; and last of 
all, in a chariot of gold and crystal, surmounted by a golden crown, 
and drawn by eight steeds lost to view under sumptuous draperies and 
nodding plumes, were seen their majesties,—a fair bejewelled lady upon 
whose right sat a frail lad clad in black velvet with a collar of broad 
lace, his breast covered with orders. 

“El Rey !” shouted the Wallises’ cabman, tearing off his seedy cap. 

“‘ ] Rey !” echoed the crowd, with a fine show of enthusiasm. 

“It is nice to see him seated so prettily beside his mother,” re- 
flected Mrs. Wallis, as the vision passed away. 

“Ah, madre, madre, your ruling passion is in the ascendant,” 
Stuart began, rallying her. Then suddenly his animation dropped. 
He had espied in the throng near them the too familiar vision of the 
despot Calvo, the Sutton courier, equipped in clothes of the latest 
English mode, looking on with calm condescension at the loyal demon- 
stration of the untutored masses to their ruler. 

“ By George, the Philistines are upon us,” Stuart went on, hastily. 
“Tt is evident that Mrs. Sutton, not being able to endure existence 
without her souffre-douleur, has pursued us to Madrid. Now, madre, 
let us make haste to avoid Calvo’s scrutiny. Come with me to a 
restaurant for lunch, and afterwards we will drive on the Prado, and 
to the Park.” 

Mrs. Wallis smiled, but with reserve. Stuart detected in her signs 
ot weakening toward her evident fate. He hastily gave to their coach- 
man an order to turn their vehicle, in accomplishing which manceuvre 
with recklessness the fellow managed to lock wheels with another open 
trap containing an old man and a very pretty girl. 

There was a moment of grating sound, of confusion, of passionate 
quarrelling between the two drivers. A crowd gathered, well amused. 
The two carriages, tightly wedged together, had brought their respec- 
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tive occupants into a position allowing for mutual survey at close 
range. Stuart, conscious of a flash in his direction of a pair of wide- 
open blue eyes sparkling with almost childish glee, hastened to make 
his best apologies to the gentleman he had unwittingly brought into 
this predicament. He had discerned at once that this was a gentleman, 
with the manners of excellent breeding, and the appearance of a soldier, 
although wearing civilian’s dress with a shabby old deer-stalker’s hat of 
felt. Despite a flush of anger on his face at the lively impudence of 
the two cabmen concerned only with one another, and a lavish use of 
the epithets “ dolt,” “ass,” and “idiot” in their direction, the stranger 
took off his hat and bowed politely in return for Stuart’s courtesy. 

“Tt was not your fault, but his,” he said. “ Any driver with a 
grain of foresight would have—you are English, I see—eh? Ameri- 
cans? By George, it’s a relief to meet somebody who can understand 
one, in this crowd. As far as I can see, Enid, we gain nothing by 
sitting here to be stared at by the rabble. Come, my dear, we will 
just take another trap and leave this saucy fellow to get out of his 
scrape as best he can.” 

Which, accordingly, they did, followed by audible objurgations 
from the cabby, who, receiving only half what he had meant to ex- 
tract from them, by this cutting short of the drive, was profusely re- 
monstrant. Stuart was about deciding to follow the Englishman’s 
example, when he heard at his elbow the voice of the supreme Calvo. 

“Not so, sir. You sit still. I spik to this man, and it ees alright. 
They remain here to quarrel, these fellows, not because their wheels are 
lock. He know me—every coachman know me. He will obey. 
Meeéges Sutton she await Meeses your mother at the hotel for lunch. 
Haf no fear. Iam here. It ees alright.” 

Mrs. Wallis and her son exchanged resigned glances. Stuart sup- 
pressed his emotion. But no sooner were they indeed free, and rolling 
away in a direction given by Calvo to the coachman, than the young 
American declared his independence of Spain, by ordering the man to 

to the restaurant previously discussed between his mother and him- 
self. He felt that the stars in their courses fought for him when at 
the establishment in question he found installed at a table near the one 
assigned to them by the smiling Swiss proprietor their companions of 
the adventure between the carriages. While he was engaged in ar- 
ranging for a breakfast at which the tortilla, the cutlets, fruit, coffee 
“with cow’s milk,” and mild claret of Valladolid, might be reason- 
ably counted upon to keep the peace with alien digestions, Stuart saw 
his mother embarked in one of her off-hand acquaintanceships with 
the young lady. The impression produced upon him at sight by this 
exgeedingly youthful beauty was confirmed by the soft cadence of her 
silvery English voice. Between his surveys of the bill of fare he took 
opportunity to observe that she was, in attire, the typical maiden of 
the better class of her nation upon their travels. He noted the close 
tailor-made skirt of serge, cut sensibly short, the neat shirt bodice of 
blue-and-white striped cotton, the man’s tie of white silk beneath a 
spotlessly starched collar, the rippled hair of a red-brown hue, seen 
under a stiff-brimmed sailor hat of straw. Everything about her 
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breathed of good taste, good humor, exquisite cleanliness, Her skin, 
clear and roseate, her pretty smiling mouth, her eyes open and blue as 
the blossom of the periwinkle in its prime, delighted his gaze, so long 
accustomed to the tawny tinting of Oriental or Latin races. She was 
altogether wholesome, normal, captivating,—a girl to covet for one’s 
daily comrade,—a girl to strive for with all the strength of an honest 
man’s being. 

And all this between the lines of a dingy Spanish-French menu! 
Young Wallis called himself a donkey as he made haste to shake off 
the brief madness produced by those first impressions. He was heartily 
ashamed of his unwonted weakness, and, rather than otherwise, wel- 
comed the service of his neighbors’ breakfast, which compelled the 
girl to withdraw from her friendly chat with his mother and return to 
her place at table. Thenceforth he beheld of her only a coil of copper 
locks above the slope of a pair of erect young shoulders. 

He said nothing to his mother when, their meal finished, the Eng- 
lish couple arose and passed out, bestowing upon the Americans a civil 

_ demonstration of farewell. He well knew that Mrs. Wallis was over- 
flowing with revelation to be presently suffered to take its course. 

“She is his granddaughter, and they have been in Paris all the 
winter for her art-studies. Her teacher advised them to come here for 
the pictures in the Museo, and they have been stopping for a month 
with a Spanish family where they hear not a word of English. The 
old gentleman is dreadfully tired of it, and they are soon going back 
to London, where they live. He is a retired army-officer, as any one 
may see ; and she has never known any American before us, but 
one. 

“ My dear mother, I will back you as an extractor of more infor- 
mation in a given space of time than any one I know,” began her 
son. But he was not at heart averse to letting her run on. 

“Well, Stuart, and if I did lose my heart to that sweet young 
creature—not a day over eighteen, I’m sure—what’s the wonder? 
That’s the way I’d have liked your poor sister to look, had she lived to 
grow up. And she seemed to fancy me, too. Oh, English speech is 
a great bond in a country like this, I’m thinking. And, besides, I felt 
that we were the cause of that worry to them, this morning. I wanted 
to make it right with her. I-do wish they stopped at our hotel. 
She’s just as fresh as morning dew——” 

“ And like morning dew ‘she sparkled, was exhaled, and went to’ 
—not to heaven, I hope; where was she going, mother?” he asked, 
teasingly. 

“ Ah, that’s what I don’t know, my dear. Enid, he called her. It 
would have been a comfort to know the dear girl’s last name. Evi- 
dently her grandfather is at her beck and call, though he tries not to 
show it. Perhaps she is learning to paint pictures for a profession. 
Their dress was certainly very plain.” 

Stuart wondered if the rapid and optimistic brain of his mother 
was engaged in trying to formulate a condition of things by which 
their own superior fortunes might be brought to supplement those of a 
family less favored in that respect, But he only smiled and said, “ Did 
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the fair one, perchance, confide in you who was the ‘other American’ 
distinguished by her acquaintance ?” 

“No. Dear me, I wish I knew. It seems so odd, when there are 
such swarms of us abroad.” 

During the whole of their drive along the Prado toward the point 
where the snow summits of the Guadarramas seem to block the way, 
and afterwards in the Buen Retiro, Mrs. Wallis’s head was eagerly 
turned toward other carriages. She hoped to see again her charmer of 
the lunch-table. But in vain. Women, dark and high colored, languid 
and vivacious, all sloe-eyed, beautifully gowned, leaning back in smart 
victorias drawn by horses that in style and grooming would have been 
at home in Hyde Park or Central Park, were to be seen in abundanee, 
in this pleasure-garden of the Spanish capital. But no sign presented 
itself of a rusty little open trap in which sat a grizzled veteran wearing 
a felt deer-stalker hat, beside a rosy Saxon in blue serge, with a striped 
blue-and-white cotton shirt belted around her straight and slender 
waist. 

When, late in the afternoon, the Wallises reached their hotel, and 
began the ascent of a thousand weary steps to gain their rooms, “aw 
second, au-dessus de Ventresol,” the apparition of the condemning Calvo 
barred their way. 

Monsieur and Madame were late, he observed, reproachfully. 
Madame Sutton had waited long to breakfast with them. Madame 
Sutton still awaited them, in her salon, where they would find a cup 
of tea. Calvo, himself, would conduct them to Madame Sutton’s 
presence. 

Young Wallis, as usual, deserted with his face to the foe. Mrs. 
Wallis, on the contrary, went to her doom without a murmur of dis- 
sent. Upon the threshold of a showily decorated sitting-room she was 
greeted by the Sutton maid as the friend of a lifetime. Mrs. Sutton, 
in a vast tea-gown of silk and lace, was reposing upon a yellow sofa, 
beside which the tea-table was drawn up. Her reception of “the 
American lady” was affectionate in the extreme. Before they had fin- 
ished a preliminary cup of tea, the English matron was in full flood 
of confidence, punctuated by sighs and tears. 

“As I told you before, my dear,” she said, “I am a creature all 
sensibility,—painfully dependent upon the love and sympathy of thoses 
nearest to me. When you left me at Cordova, I had a feeling of utter 
void, a nervous crisis, which reacted distressingly upon my health. 
You, who know what it is to pour all the treasures of a lonely heart 
upon one object, will understand me. In the midst of this attack I 
had a letter from my Algy,—a letter that cost me sleepless nights, my 
pillow wet with tears. To you I may confide that the dear boy has 
always been a little wild. Not what my lawyer, Mr. Bridcombe, con- 
siders him, of course. Bridcombe is far too severe, and makes me 
wretched with his harsh judgments of my darling. However, I had 
followed his advice so far as to consent to make a point with Algy. I 
had threatened to cut down his allowance unless he would leave Paris, 
where, I will not deny, he has been conducting himself very foolishly. 
For weeks I had no answer till the letter the other day. It was—it 
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was”—here the poor woman broke down in genuinely bitter tears— 
“a terrible letter. Nothing that I had ever done—and that has been 
much, if I say it. that should not—seems to be remembered. He wounds 
me in the tenderest points.” 

Mrs. Wallis could not speak. Her own eyes were full. 

“To go back a little,” went on the widow, presently. “I should 
say my son has always resented my acting under pressure from Brid- 
combe, who is a worthy man, but utterly incapable of understanding 
the temptations of such a youth as Algy. My son is so antipathetic 
to him, I dare not bring them together. You would think any one 
exposed to the charm of my dear boy’s manner and beauty would 
relent; but Bridcombe is inflexible. The source of the trouble be- 
tween them, at the beginning, was a scrape the dear lad got into at 
Cambridge ; I never knew the particulars, but Bridcombe said dread- 
ful things about Algy. As if one could expect perfection at his age! 
He is not like other people, but is of finer clay, more delicate sensi- 
bilities, than most. I wish you could hear him sing—not a large voice, 
but so pure—and I have done everything to have it trained. When he 
consents to sing for me alone, I am almost too happy. Indeed, Algy 
has been my happiness from the beginning. My late husband was 
always so wrapped up in his business. Bridcombe says it is enough to 
make poor John turn in his grave, the things Algy is spending his 
hard-earned money upon. Fancy, now, how brutal! The real reason 
I shut up my house in London and came on to the Continent was to 
get away from Bridcombe’s croakings about Algy.” 

‘Perhaps personal contact—perhaps if you could keep your son 
more with you ” suggested Mrs. Wallis, out of the depths of her 
simple soul. 

“Oh, my dear, there is another reason,” said the Englishwoman, 
frankly. “ Algy moves in higher circles than I do. My husband was 
in trade, you know, and Algy, thanks to his friends made at the Uni- 
versity, is in society. I have always given him enough to keep up his 
position in his set. But I couldn’t think of standing in his light.” 

Here the lace-edged handkerchief was again in requisition. 

In the light of the last revelation, Mrs. Wallis began to feel impa- 
tient with her protégée. 

“<¢ Fancy now,’ as Mrs. Sutton would say,” she confided to Stuart 
later on that evening. “A mother allowing her son to look down on 
her, and actually paying money to keep up this unnatural attitude ! 
There is nothing about her to be ashamed of, except that she’s a trifle 
florid and emotional.” 

“She is a plucked pigeon, and a fool to boot,” said young Wallis. 
“T suppose you will come with me to-morrow, mother, to the Royal 
Armory ?” 

“T am sorry, dearest,” admitted the lady, guiltily, “but I could 
not get out of promising to take a drive with Mrs. Sutton in the 
morning. And it will be better for me, really,” she added: “ I am 
beginning to have the ‘ gallery neck’ and ‘ back.’ A day off from sight- 
seeing will be a blessed rest.” 

Next day saw the two ladies setting forth in a victoria, with Calvo 
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on the box. Hardly had they met upon the staircase of the hotel, 
when Mrs. Wallis became aware of a great change for the better in 
the spirits of her companion. Mrs. Sutton’s face was radiant, her 
costume ostentatiously gotten up to match. When fairly under way 
upon their drive, she spoke with breathless eagerness, 

“You will never guess what has happened,” she said, pressing her 
hand upon the left side of a sort of doublet of jetted satin. “I can 
feel my heart beat with happiness. All that I told you yesterday has 
vanished like a nightmare. My dear boy has sent me another letter. 
He is so dreadfully grieved to have troubled me by what he said in 
the first letter, which he wrote when he was out of sorts. \ Nothing 
could be more winning, more affectionate, than this one. He is ready 
to do all I ask, and wants me to hurry back to meet him in England, 
presently. I am to open the house in Chesham Street, and he will 
come there to stay with me, instead of in his rooms, as usual. Fangy, 
how perfectly delightful! Oh, what will Bridcombe say when he 
hears how nobly Algy has behaved !” 

Somehow or other, Mrs. Wallis did not feel inspired with full 
trust in the nobility of the absent hero. But she felt, and said so, 
sincerely glad at the clearing of Mrs. Sutton’s moral and mental atmos- 
phere. She was also conscious of a direct interposition of unseen 
powers in effecting her own relief from a continued strain of sympa- 
thy. The egotism of this self-centred woman, her constant demand 
for a commodity with which Mrs. Wallis was evidently too well sup- 
plied, her apparent ignorance of impropriety in thus confiding her inti- 
mate affairs to an acquaintance of whom she scarcely knew the name, 
was an odd experience. But just when the victim felt most like re- 
belling from her yoke, some little touch of natural affection, some 
revelation of an unselfishness such as warmed her own heart for its best 
beloved, met and overcame her. And when, over all, flocked appre- 
hensions she could not conquer of some trouble yet to come, that would 
bring this blind fellow-mortal crashing to the earth in disillusionment, 
Mrs. Wallis was fairly melted with remorse for her own impatience. 

‘So you will be leaving Madrid ad 

“To-night—at once. He tells me I had better take train direct to 
Paris and go at once to London. He has engagements somewhere,— 
I did not quite make out where,—and can’t, on that account, meet me 
in Paris. But he knows that Calvo will be all-sufficient to land me 
safely in Chesham Street. Algy has every confidence in Calvo. Did 
I tell you that Calvo attended Algy when he went for a shooting ex- 
cursion with young Lord Lynton in North Africa last year? The 
most invaluable creature, Calvo.” (This, telegraphed rather than 
spoken, behind the autocrat’s perch upon the box.) “And if you 
come to London, you must look me up. I shall take no denial, you 
know—you and that very nice son of yours.” 

The note, of retreat from this friendship by the way, thus sounded, 
Mrs. Wallis felt herself giving glad answer to its signal. She re- 
membered they were intending to spend some of the summer months 
in England, and felt, intuitively, that any extension of the present ac- 
quaintance would not conduce to her enjoyment of such a holiday. 
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III. 


Facing the south facade of the royal palace in Madrid stands an 
ancient gallery, constructed in 1565 for Philip IT., to contain the noblest 
and most picturesque assemblage of armor and trophies of battle in the 
world. Although damaged by a fire of recent years, and despoiled of 
some of its rich treasures of broidery, housings, and royal banners, the 
chief part of this collection remains, to-day, a delight to the eye, a fillip 
to the imagination, a recreator of the heroic history of Spain without 
peer in that romantic kingdom. 

Along spacious walls hang the veritable helmets, swords, and breast- 
plates of champions of Moorish and Spanish song and story. In the 
centre are ranged knightly forms on horseback, clasping swords or 
lances, with vizors closed and steeds reined in as if about to charge, 
under trappings that sweep the ground. Around the hall stand figures 
mailed, motionless, waiting the trumpet-call to battle. Overhead hang 
banners innumerable, carried of old by Spanish armies or taken from 
their foes. Wherever they can find a place are grouped specimens of 
the best craft of the medieval armorers. Augsburg in Germany, Milan 
in Italy, excelled in the production of suits of mail that might have 
been forged by kobolds under ground, so small their links, so delicate 
their chasing. Toledo in Spain carried off the palm for fine-tempered 
exquisitely wrought blades, slender and swift to work havoc, ideal 
swords for the great captains of the knightly epoch of their race. Here 
is that wielded by Ferdinand of Aragon, with a smaller one that has 
felt the clasp of his gentle spouse, Isabella la Catdlica, revered by suc- 
cessive generations of more than her own countrymen. Here lie idle 
the once puissant blades of Charles V., of Pizarro, of Fernan Cortés, 
of Don John of Austria, and many another hero whose strong right 
hand is dust. Here, too, are the weapons linking the present with the 
fable-land where romantic legend blends with history,—Bernardo del 
Carpio’s sword, and Orlando’s, with the double-hilted falchion of 
Garcia de Paredes. And here, of supremest interest, the blade of 
Pelayo, who built up again the Gotho-Hispano monarchy, and that of 
the kingly Boabdil, who surrendered to his enemy the great strong- 
set of the Moors and went to his grave with Granada written on his 

eart. 

_ Shields are there, sumptuous ones of gold inlaid upon iron, of gold 
set with cameos or jewels, archaic ones of the early Moors, made of 
layers of several thicknesses of bulls’ hides and decked with knobs and 
tassels ; Italian casques, damascened with poetic subjects in the manner 
of Benvenuto Cellini; children’s suits of armor, once enclosing the 
high hopes of princely youths bred up to follow in the track of soldier 
sires ; saddles and harness crusted with embroidery and gems ; halberds, 
stirrups, knives, boots, guns, all the panoply of kings in war and in 

ace. 

Young Wallis, to whose brain the memories these relics evoked 
rose like strong wine, wandered here alone. With the flower of old 
romance expanding within his heart, he was aroused from contempla- 
tion by a girlish voice. 
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“ Ah, grandad,” she was exclaiming to some one, in softest accents, 
“at last you have found a museum that cannot bore you. How this 
puts to the blush our little collection in the hall at home! And to 
think I have never seen it till to-day !” 

Wallis turned almost brusquely. At once all his visions of old 
romance went glimmering away, to give place to an entirely new emo- 
tion (though of the same general nature) that had unaccountably found 
lodgement in his heart the day before. When he saw that he was re- 
membered by them, he bowed with courtesy. \ 

“Glad to meef you again,” said the old officer, kindly enough ; 
“you are ‘doing’ this thing con amore, to judge from your looks when 
I first spied you on coming in. Now, I happen to be something of a 
connoisseur in arms and armor; and my chief regret in leaving Madrid 
will be giving up this place. It’s immense, really. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind my pointing out to you a few of my favorites?” 

The old boy set off at a brisk pace, Wallis and the maiden in his 
wake. Wallis did not lose much time in ascertaining that his guide 
was called General Severn, and that his granddaughter, Miss Severn, 
did with her ancient warrior pretty much what she pleased. In their 
round of the armory, matters between the three ripened rapidly to an 
easy and pleasant intercourse. The modest and stalwart youth who, 
with his abundant information upon current topics, his large knowledge 
of travel, and his eager desire to formulate a well-balanced opinion 
upon whatever subject came up for comment, was at the same time a 
stranger to the details of what General Severn considered the only life 
that touched the high-water mark of civilization, was to the general a 
new experience. It seemed impossible to him that Wallis had never 
done more than pass through London on his way to take ship at Liver- 

ool or Southampton. 

But it did not occur to our general to suspect that the clever young 
stranger was, in turn, taking mental photographs of him as a type of 
delightful (because quaint, and kind, and high-bred) insularity. Nor 
did Enid give Wallis credit for the sort of bounding enthusiasm with 
which he welcomed the opportunity of cultivating their acquaintance. 
She was too young, too simple-minded, to realize the vivid impression 
she had made on him at sight. And we may as well dispose of Wallis’s 
possible expectations or ambitions of result from this impression, by 
saying at once that Miss Severn was in love with some one else. 

If not this important fact, then all others necessary to elucidating 
the petty mysteries that hang around acquaintance with unintroduced 
people whose past and future are a blank to us were made known to 
Wallis during the ensuing days. Miss Severn, who had apparently 
met half-way the favor extended to her by Mrs. Wallis, was most affec- 
tionate to that lady; joined with her in devising meetings and excur- 
sions in which the two couples took equal share, and, a little to Stuart’s 
surprise, seemed as well satisfied when chatting with his mother as 
with himself. 

Now, indeed, was the ‘cup of Mrs. Wallis’s satisfaction full. She 
had no wish to quit Madrid, where she had unexpectedly found herself 
equipped with so charming a confidante and comrade as Enid proved 
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to be. The girl’s little graceful ways of offering service to the elder 
lady, her youth, freshness, crispness, soft contours, blooming tints, pro- 
duced the same effect upon Mrs. Wallis as stepping out into a pretty 
garden full of flowers in bloom. 

As to the general, both mother and son entertained and pleased 
him. Himself of rather restricted means, he looked with admiration 
upon their liberal ways, their free expenditure, their fearless ideas when 
it came to a question of accomplishing a result that must be paid for, 
combined with simplicity of habit. And they were so surprisingly well 
informed, so at home in matters relating to every part of the round 
globe. The general, in their society, forgot to abuse Spanish politics and 
Spanish cookery, to lament over the wild-goose chase Enid was leading 
him after her so-called art, even to wish for his club, his Piccadilly, 
and his comfortable if dingy little house in town. 

It had been agreed that they should go on together to see Burgos 
and one or two other Castilian towns of interest, before leaving Spain 
by way of Irun. The last day of their stay in Madrid was devoted to 
the fatiguing journey to the Escorial and back. It was not until this 
occasion that, quite by accident, Wallis was made aware of certain con- 
ditions of feeling possessing the young girl over whom his own eager 
thoughts had begun to keep watch with unconscious tenderness. When 
they set out, he saw that she was preoccupied and making an effort to 
hide it from observation. As they roamed together through the great 
echoing spaces of the historic Palace of Death, it was clear that her 
trouble deepened. When at last they fell behind the others, he found 
a chance to speak to her of it. © 

“Do not stay here. Let us go out into the light and sunshine,” 
he pleaded. ‘These dreary haunts and their terrible associations have 
made you paler than I have ever seen you. It is certainly no pleasure- 
jaunt to visit the Escorial.” 

“T am out of sorts to-day,” she conceded. “ And I may as well 
own that ever since we started I have been trying to make up my mind 
how to ask you to help me.” 

“Ask me outright, and see what I will do,” he said, cheering her 
with a smile. 

“Then, when we are in the train, going back; I can see no better 
opportunity,—that is, if we get a carriage for our own party, and 
grandpapa falls asleep, and your mother does not think us rude to talk 
apart together.” 

Wallis decided that if Spanish silver could prevail over railway 
officials, he would secure an empty first-class compartment. Conse- 
quently, when, after a last look at the gray and melancholy pile of the 
Palace Tomb, rising as if carved from the encompassing sierras, they 
set out on the journey back to town, he soon found himself in pos- 
session of the privacy desired. Enid had taken off her hat, and her 
loosened ruddy locks made a frame for the flower-like face against the 
dull background of the carriage-lining. Sitting beside her, their elders 
in attitudes of repose opposite, the rush of the train covered their 
low-toned talk. 

“ And now that we’ve made all this preparation for my confidence, 

Vou. LXII.—39 
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I’m afraid to tell you,” she said, trying to laugh, but succeeding rather 
ill. ‘I am wondering what I’d have thought, a month ago, about 
hurling my confidences at the head of a man who has never even been 
introduced to me.” 

“Tf you believe in me as a gentleman, then allow me to present to 
you, in form, my most intimate friend, Stuart Wallis, American citizen, 
rentier, and all the rest of it; perhaps it might even relieve your mind 
to take a look at my passport.” 

“‘ How silly you are! You need no better endorsement than that 
delightful mother of yours. When you say rentier, do you mean you 
have no occupation ?” 

“T have been at work for seven years, assimilating lectures;—four 
years of the University course, followed by three at the Law School. 
When I go home to settle down, it is fondly hoped by my friends 
that I will prove fit at least to take care of the funds left me by my 
father, and of my mother and her share in the estate. Farther than 
that I haven’t looked, but I think, by strict devotion to business, I 
might, if needs were, make an honest livelihood in my profession.” 

‘ All Americans are that way, are they not? I mean free to come 
and to go and make their homes where they choose.” 

“Hardly,” replied Stuart, smiling. “Your experience has evi- 
dently been limited. By the way, you have never told me who is the 
other being of my nationality honored by your acquaintance. Is he 
or she a mystery too sacred to mention casually to outsiders like 
myself?” 

A flush overspread her candid countenance. “ That’s it,” she said. 
“That’s just what I want to talk to you about. I suppose it will 
surprise you greatly to learn that I’m engaged to be married to an 
American !” 

“Tn what, then, can I be of service to you?” he answered, after a 
few moments spent in trying to control his face and voice. 

“T don’t think there ever was a girl who needs a friend’s help as I 
do,” she said. “ Ever since I met you, I’ve been feeling you were the 
man to give it—like a brother, don’t you know?” she added, stealing 
up at him a wistful glance. 

“You may trust me,” he answered, steadily. 

“Tt has been easy for you to see, Mr. Wallis,” she went on, con- 
fidingly, “that we are not what you call worldly people. Grandpapa 
has not gone into general society for years; and since I have been old 
enough to keep house for him, and my governess has left us, I have been 
living like a littlenun. I am so very much alone in the world, having 
neither father, mother, brother, nor any near relatives, grandpapa 
scarcely knew how to set about getting friends for me. That accounts 
for some things you mightn’t understand otherwise. But I haven’t 
wanted companions of my own age. Grandpapa and [I are all in all to 
each other. We have enough to live upon, and travel a little every 
year. I am the only child of his soldier son who was killed in a sortie 
in India when I was three years old. My little Irish mother died when 
I was born. I have been studying art for two seasons past, and last 
year, at an evening party,—almost the first I had ever been to.—where 
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there was music, I met the person I’ve promised to marry. He sang, 
and I never heard a voice like it. I was in a trance of pleasure. A 
friend introduced him to grandpapa and me, and after that he came 
to our house repeatedly. Suddenly, one day last autumn, grandpapa 
came in from the club and told me we must not receive him any more; 
that he was not a fit person for me to know. The dear old man actu- 
ally cried when he blamed himself for letting me make this acquaint- 
ance. He has a hot temper, as you know, but can be firm as a rock 
when he makes up his mind. I begged to be allowed to ask for an 
explanation, but was refused. It was the most dreadful time we have 
ever had together, grandpapa and I. Don’t look at me, please, but 
talk. Say anything you like. I’m afraid they will see the tears in my 
eyes. Ina little while I'll be able to go on.” 

“ What can I say,” answered Wallis, upon whose brow lowered a 
dark cloud, “except that, with all my heart, I hope you obeyed your 
grandfather ?” 

“Of course you do. Men are always inflexible about other men,” 
the girl said, with a petulance that relieved the strain upon her ten- 
derer feelings. ‘ Well, then, I did not. I tried to, for a while, but 
he managed to meet me at a friend’s house, and told me he was the 
most wronged and slandered person in the world ; and I believed him 
—still believe him. After that we met sometimes at the Kensington 
Museum, when I came out of my drawing-class, and he would walk 
home with me. Then grandpapa, seeing my unhappiness, told me I 
should have my heart’s desire, and go to Paris for the winter and to 
Spain in the spring, on condition that I would in no way permit this 
man to know our plans. I couldn’t bear this, so I begged to stay on 
in London; but grandpapa had already made his arrangements to go 
abroad, and I promised, and to Paris we went in December. For a 
long time—six or eight weeks—I never heard of him; then one day I 
saw him in a cab in the Rue Rivoli, and all my old feelings came back 
stronger than ever.” 

“ What a terrible misfortune !” interjected Wallis. 

“There! I knew you would see it as I do, at last,” she answered, 
naively. “If you knew him, you would say so still more. And 
then he is a countryman of yours, though educated and living in Eng- 
land. It appears his fortune is in the hands of English trustees, who 
are not to allow him control of it till he is five-and-twenty,—two whole 
years to wait before he can claim me openly. They must be mean, 
sordid people, as he says, for they allow him hardly enough to keep up 
his position as a gentleman.” 

“You have not told me whether and where you met him again,” 
said her listener, whose heart thumped with apprehension. 

“Qh, always in the most unsatisfactory manner,” she exclaimed, 
guilelessly. ‘Of course I did not intend to deceive grandpapa, and 
so, after thinking it all over to myself, I told him the full truth ; that 
if we couldn’t meet openly at my home, we should have to manage to see 
each other somewhere ; that he was the only man I could ever marry, 
and that under all circumstances I should feel myself bound to him. 
Then came another of those distressing breaks between grandpapa and 
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me, and, when we were both so unhappy we didn’t know what to do, 
grandpapa at last sent for him to come to our quarters. How proud I 
was of him, I can’t tell you. He bore himself so well, even grand- 
papa was softened, I could see. So modest, so manly, so superior to 
other men,—explaining his circumstances and his hopes as frankly as 
a boy. I did not tell you, Mr. Wallis, that he has the most beautiful 
face and figure I have ever seen.” 

Wallis felt as if he were in an evil dream. From a less artless 
source he would have been tempted to doubt the innocence with which 
she poured out her story. But not the closest scrutiny could detect in 
her a pose. She was still, and despite this vital episode, thank God, 
“a little nun.” : 

“It ended,” she went on, “by grandpapa putting me on honor not 
to see him without his permission. When grandpapa returns to Eng- 
land, he is to try to get at the bottom of that horrid slander, and if sat- 
isfied of its falsity will then consent to our engagement. In the mean 
time, grandpapa (of course, at his age),” she interpolated, with an arch 
smile, “thought we might safely ‘ wait and see whether our feeling for 
each other lasts.’ You may imagine I have enjoyed life better since. 
Although I have not a line or word from him, I have been happy as a 
queen. Yesterday—this is what I want your advice about, Mr. Wal- 
lis—I went alone in a cab to the bankers’ for our letters, and among 
them found one from him——” 

“T hardly think,” interrupted Wallis, a tide of emotion over- 
whelming him, “that I am the person you need here.” 

“ Dear me! why not? You are surely not going to be disobliging. 
From the beginning, when I heard you were an American, I felt you 
might be of service to us.” 

Alas, poor Wallis ! 

“It is only asking you, after all, to carry a message to Biarritz.” 

“Carry a message to Biarritz?” he stammered. 

“To a fellow-countryman. When you know him, you will be so 
glad I gave you the opportunity. He proposes to be there about the 
1st of May to intercept us when we come out of Spain. He promised 
grandpapa not to attempt to follow us into Spain, you know. He says 
after I have met him and had one talk with him, all our troubles will 
be at an end. Something, I don’t know what, must have occurred to 
put him in a better position. I can’t understand it, but of course he 
knows. All he asks is one single interview with me, alone. And he 
says he will ask no answer now, but will count upon me to do as he 
suggests. Then he fixes a place where I’m to come, on the Esplanade, 
in the afternoon, when he knows grandpapa takes a little nap. He will 
wait for me there every day after the Ist of May until I come.” 

“ But your promise to the general ?” 

“That’s it, you see. leek at it as I may, I can’t get over that. 
If I broke my word now, I could never be happy again. I may be 
headstrong, Mr. Wallis, but I always keep my word.” 

“Your er—friend had no right to ask you such a thing,” he ex- 
claimed, hotly. 

“Oh, he is sure to have some good reason. I believe him to be 
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the soul of honor, and he puts me above everything. But I can’t meet 
him that way, or any way, without asking grandpapa.” 

“ Heaven be praised !” muttered her hearer between his teeth. 

“ As to expecting grandpapa to change from his ultimatum, there 
is no hope. He is the most obstinate person in the world, when his 
mind is once made up. Yet I can’t bear to wound my friend by making 
no sign. The only thing I can think of is for somebody who wishes 
to be kind to me—some one I can trust—to go on to Biarritz and see 
him before we come, and tell him.” 

“Tell him what?” asked Wallis, roughly. 

“Don’t be cross. Why, soften it tohim. Tell him I can’t possi- 
bly come there till he leaves the place, but that I’m just the same. It 
would be so nice for him to have you,” she added, in a burst of charm- 
ing egotism. 

“My dear young lady,” Stuart said, after a period of uncertainty 
whether to laugh or swear internally, “you have me at a dreadful dis- 
advantage. I fail to see the wisdom of what you propose. Your 
friend, believe me, would not welcome any such intermediary. Surely 
a line——” 

“ But I have solemnly promised not to write to him——” 

“Then let him go, and abide by your pledge to your grandfather.” 

“Oh, but he must not be in Biarritz when we come. It would 
spoil all his chances with grandpapa if he saw him there. Some one 
must see him in my place. Perhaps you might say, too, that I believe 
in him just as much as ever, and am just dying to know what he has 
to tell me.” 

“That I really, really can’t do,” said Wallis, this time with des- 
perate resolution. 

Her face went under an eclipse of childish disappointment. Her 
lip quivered, her eyes filled with tears. Without another word, she 
picked up an “ Official Guide to the Escorial” and buried herself in its 
exciting pages. On, on, rattled the train leisurely, as is the wont of 
railway-trains in Spain. When they pulled up ata point not far from 
the capital, the general roused from his doze, addressing Mrs. Wallis, 
who had been enjoying forty winks on her own account. 

“ Bless me, madam! we have had a tedious day. I shouldn’t won- 
der if you and I had been stealing each a little nap. Did I chance to 
mention to you that it is here, at Torre Lodones Station, that the bodies 
of the dead sovereigns of Spain are halted for the night on their way 
to the Escorial for burial? You know custom entails upon some one 
of the high dignitaries accompanying the funeral cortége, to step up in 
the morning to the coffin and inquire whether his or her majesty will 
be pleased now to resume the journey.” 

“I wonder if your majesty will be pleased now to resume taking 
notice of this offender,” said Wallis in Enid’s ear. “For the last 
half-hour I have been meditating over your affair. From no point of 
view, I can honestly say, does the prospect please me. But it occurs 
to me that at least I may be able to prevent you greater annoyance 
and distress. And I should like to prove to you that I’m responsive 
to your confidence.” 
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At once a radiant smile chased the shadows from her face. 

“Will you? Oh, how dear you are, Mr. Wallis! And I have 
been thinking you so cruel. This is the first time I’ve had to appeal 
for anything I wanted to anybody but grandpapa.” 

“Consider me another grandpapa, then, with a large bias in favor 
of pleasing you at all hazards. But there are reservations in my con- 
sent. I agree to look up the young man in question—by the way, is 
he a young man?” 


“When I told you there were two years to wait before he is five- 


and-twenty——” 


“True. I forgot. I will look him up, then, introduce myself as 
your envoy, and say simply that you find it impossible to comply with 
his request, and will be much relieved by his leaving Biarritz before 
you get there.” 

“Exactly. What then?” 

“‘ Then, unless he challenges me to mortal combat for an imper- 
tinent meddler, I shall bid him good-morning, and walk away from 
him out of. the room—or it may be in the open street, or on one of 
those romantic islets annexed to the town by bridges.” 

_ “ You are making fun of it !” she answered, reproachfully. 

“T never found anything so little funny in all my life. But I 
want you to understand cleariy, now and for all, that I positively de- 
cline to say another word on the subject to him or to any human 
being.” 

“Not to ask if he will Oh, what a silly girl Iam! There. 


You are right. You are just what I thought you, Mr. Wallis. And if 
ever I can prove my gratitude——_ But let me tell you, while there’s 
a chance, that I think your best plan would be to continue travelling 
with us now as proposed, and leave us at Burgos a day earlier than we 
ourselves go on. Perhaps your mother wouldn’t mind,—she is such a 
dear. She makes me feel as if I had a mother of my own, although 
mine died when she was just my age,—eighteen. You can’t tell what 


” 


a fancy grandpapa has taken to you both, Mr. Wallis 
“General Severn honors us,” replied Wallis, lightly. “Before we 
end this talk, there’s another point. You have not told me the name 
of the gentleman I’m to meet at Biarritz.” 
“ There’ll be plenty of time for that,” she said, with the frolic of 
achild. “And now we’ll finish our compact by agreeing to speak of 
this no more,—not once,—to let all things be as before with us, until 


just before we part for you to go upon my mission.” 
“ Agreed, heartily,” said Wallis, with a whimsical movement of 


the lips. 

“And you’re going to forgive all the annoyance I have caused 
you ?—to think as well of me as you can?—to make these days we’re 
to have together as pleasant and happy as those we have already spent 
near one another since I’ve known you?” 

“Upon my soul, I will,” he answered, passionately. As her blue 
eyes fixed themselves on his, her ripe young lips appealed to him, he 
indeed felt that what she now asked was almost an assuagement for the 
pain that had gone before. 
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Another moment, and the general had changed his place in the 
carriage to sit beside Enid and point out to her some familiar feature 
of the landscape. Mrs. Wallis, calling Stuart to help her on with her 
jacket, told him she was thankful they had done the Escorial success- 
fully and were well out of it, as nothing would induce her to go to 
such a dreary old place again. 

The pitch of Wallis’s spirits during the days following this peculiar 
interview with Miss Severn could be accounted for only on the ground 
of some such pagan creed as “ Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die.” The thrill in his veins when he met her, walked or drove 
beside her, was of the most undeniable sort. He made no pretence 
of hiding from himself that this thrill recurred. It would be time 
enough by and by, when they had passed out of the region of castles 
in Spain, to let it abate decently and in order. Just now every day’s 
sky was bluer than all the year’s blue sky preceding it. Wherever 
they stopped, he found his way to the purchase of flowers to lay upon 
her shrine. At San Ildefonso, where they strolled together in the de- 
serted gardens of the summer palace, she wore at her belt a cluster of 
his deep red roses, one of which, falling apart, tracked the way along 
which she moved with a rain of crimson petals. Going the rounds of 
the quaint old Castilian city of Segovia, she carried his carnations, 
large, rich, and spicy, streaked with pink and white, a flower he ever 
after associated with her image in a setting of ruined walls, round 
towers, Gothic churches, and medieval gateways. The verdant plains 
encompassing the fortress city of Avila dwelt the longer in his memory 
because she had passed over them her arms full of his orange-blossoms. 
He could have better stood an examination upon the library of the 
University at Salamanca as seen from a lover’s point of view than 
from an antiquarian’s, since its florid magnificence had been dimmed to 
him by the presence there of a slender girl upon whose breast lay a 
knot of pale-tinted anemones offered by his hand. 

In Burgos, home of the Cid, scene of that hero’s bridal, and pos- 
sessor of one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in Spain, Wallis waked 
up to face the unpleasant fact that his idyl was nearly at an end. By 
the terms of his compact with Enid, he was presently to leave her and 
go on across the Spanish border upon an errand he felt to be more and 
more detestable to his judgment and inclination. Even his mother, 
albeit unconsciously, contributed to keeping astir the restless ghost of 
‘passion he had so recklessly allowed to dominate him during these 
recent sunny, immemorial weeks. 

“Oh, my darling boy,” she said, one evening, when he went to her 
room to fetch her for table-d’héte, “I have been resting here in the 
twilight, thinking how strange it is that all places are home to me 
when I hear your foot upon the stair. Since our holiday together, I 
don’t see how I could have borne your absence on that journey round 
the world. Stuart, it has been exquisite—hasn’t it ?—our loitering in 
lovely weather through this picturesque old Castile. And you know, 
dear, I’m beginning to feel a great deal of our pleasure is due to our 
friends the general and Enid. We might have lived a lifetime in New 
York or London without finding them out as we have here. The old 
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man is so deliciously simple, and courteous, and peppery, all at once; 
and Enid ! Ah, Enid is like a sea-breeze tome. What shall I do 
when I have to give her up ?” 

“They have promised to join us at Biarritz, and you will have 





another week there together,” he answered, cheerfully. 


“That’s true. And what a far cry from the Severns to our 
other companions of travel, Mrs. Sutton and her suite! It is painful 
to be reminded of that poor Mrs. Sutton, I had so nearly forgotten 
her. | But I should like to know that the poor woman has met her 
son. \ 

“T am afraid I am heartless enough to want never to hear again of 
Mrs. Sutton or her progeny,” said Wallis, as he opened the door for 
her to pass into the corridor. 

The next morning, their last before his departure to help to weld 
the chain that bound Enid to another man, he induced her to accom- 
pany him for a walk to the old Carthusian convent of Miraflores, cross- 
ing the river, and following out the bowery Paseo de la Quinta. Linger 
as they might, the church was reached all too soon. In the shadow of 
the alabaster effigies of Don Juan IT. and Isabella of Portugal, recum- 
bent upon a regal tomb supported by lions of carven stone,—the show- 
piece of the interior,—they came to a stop. 

It was a sudden movement, apparently the result of simultaneous 
conclusion, that halt, that speechless gaze of each into the other’s eyes. 
Enid first broke the silence: 

“ Here we are thinking not a bit of this work of ancient art, but of 
something very small and real, belonging to every day,—my wish and 
your promise to please me.” 

“Yes, it had to come, you see,—the time, I mean, for me to leave 
you,” he answered, incoherently. 

“How the days have flown since we left Madrid! I could not 
have believed it. You know that little calendar in a silver frame I 
keep in my writing-case ?” 

Did he? Well was he acquainted with the simple pretty externals 
of her travelling outfit. Often had he helped to gather them together 
when they were in a hurry to set off on a journey, or had picked them 
up after her when she forgot them. The trim little Eton jacket she 
kept to slip on in a cool breeze, the now sunburned sailor hat of straw, 
her parasol,—all were as dear as they were familiar. 

“ Yes, I have seen the calendar.’ 

‘“‘ A week ago I turned its face inside, but, though I have tried my 
best to ignore the fact that to-day is the last of April, it won’t do. I 
can’t forget that our pleasant journey is over,—that we’re going to 
be conventional, and with other people, and to make stiff little civil 
speeches when we meet.” 

“‘'You are not forgetting our week at Biarritz?” 

“No, but it won’t be the same. Nothing will ever be the same. 
Even grandpapa feels that, and is quite melancholy, poor darling. Oh, 
when I think of town, and proprieties, and smart frocks, even I, who 
have so little of the real gayeties—ah ! I am out of patience.” 

“T ought to tell you that, no matter what the result of my mis- 
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sion in your behalf, my opinion of you now will never alter. Or 
perhaps I ought not to tell you this. Should 1? Who knows? Do 
ou?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What do I mean?” he queried, addressing himself to the recum- 
bent Queen Isabella. “I give it up. Whatever I think of saying 
seems to me just the wrong thing.” 

“ Whatever you say or do, I shall always think it the best thing,” 
she cried, beaming on him. “TI have never had a friend like you, I 
think. I shall trust you forever.” 

“ Now I have all the reward a virtuous life is entitled to,” he re- 
plied, trying to make a mock of it. But her girlish outburst had 
affected him profoundly. It was as much as he could do to avoid tell- 
ing her he adored her, then and there. 

They turned their backs upon the kingly couple sleeping the eter- 
nal sleep under a gorgeous altar-piece in the many-colored light of the 
cathedral windows, and walked silently away. 

Returning along the shady alley by which they had come, the foun- 
tains of their common speech seemed to have suddenly dried up. They 
were stiff, constrained, uncomfortable. 

One other occasion only occurred for private conversation between 
them before the Wallises left Burgos for Biarritz. When he was 
smoking alone in the court-yard of their hotel, she came down to him 
for a moment. 

“You have not asked me to whom you are to carry my message,” 
she said, in a muffled voice, as if she had been weeping. “On this 
card I have written the name and the address.” 

. Thank you,” he answered, taking the card, and putting it into his 
pocket. 

“ And you have not forgotten the message ?” 

“No, I remember it.” 

. “Then that is all. Good-by,” she murmured, gliding away from 
im. 


Nearing the French border, in the train that had plunged alternately 
into the bowels of mother earth through formidable tunnels, then out 
across splendid viaducts spanning valleys green with spring, the rugged 
mountains of the Basque country around them grew wilder and more 
beautiful. The pure bracing air tingled in Stuart’s veins. Who, at 
his age, could feel depression in such an atmosphere? But there was 
a sore spot in his heart, and there in his pocket was a card he had not 
yet been able to bring himself to examine. As well be done with it 
now as at any time; and, so reflecting, he extracted it with reluctant 
fingers, and with reluctant eyes gazed upon the legend it disclosed : 

“ Algernon Stuart Sutton !” 

Poor, tiresome, half-bred Mrs. Sutton’s eternal “ Algy” ! 

Bah! The thing was farcical,—impossible. 

And if Algy Sutton, why known to Enid as a fellow-countryman 
of Stuart Wallis? It could be only an odd coincidence in names. 
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IV. 


Upon one who has just emerged from the decadent lustres, the 
sombre twilights, the beggar-haunted wastes, of Castilian Spain, the 
effect of gay and riant Biarritz is magical. Mrs. Wallis, enjoying the 
English comforts disposed with French taste of her spacious rooms in 
a castle-like hotel upon rocks above the sea, declared that with the 
variety of gazing from her windows over the wide Bay of Biscay, now 
smiling blue, tossed with little summer waves, she would like to stay 
there forever. But this, her son told her, was a figure of feminine 
speech for which he would not hold her to account when.she felt ready 
to move on. 

Leaving his charge in such obvious security of well-being, Stuart 
Wallis, at an hour that had been indicated to him by Miss Severn, set 
out with unwilling feet upon the errand he had assumed to carry at 
the bidding of an inexperienced girl. Considered in all its bearings, 
Enid’s love-affair seemed to him less and less likely to promise her 
lasting: happiness. He reckoned up the meetings she had had with 
her affianced, their few opportunities to know each other, and reached 
the decision that hers was but the outgoing of a very young girl’s fancy 
toward a man kept at a distance from her by mystery and opposition. 
If Wallis might only pluck the veil of glamour from the situation, save 
Enid from further entanglement, strengthen the hands of her venerable 
protector, the unworldly, unpractical old general ! 

Arousing from this Alnaschar dream, he asked himself, “ What is 
the reason for my zeal ?” 

Alas! there was but one answer. With all his soul he loved the 
sweet, bright, tender young creature Fate had thrown upon his path- 
way in that holiday journey in Spain. With all his strength he de- 
sired to win her for his own. And she, loving, and promised to, an- 
other man, had confided to Wallis the diplomatic mission of refusing 
a meeting with her to this favored mortal, while at the same time 
soothing his disappointment with the assurance that she herself had 
not changed. 

Poor Wallis felt that his vaulting ambition had indeed overleaped 
itself. It was pure selfishness at the bottom of his heroic outburst, and 
as such must be spurned and trampled underfoot. If he had not in 
him enough of virile purpose to accomplish Enid’s behest, he was in 
reality not far ahead in moral status of his own preconception of her 


chosen suitor. ° 
What he had agreed to do—that and no more—should therefore 
be accomplished speedily. 


Sauntering along a broad and breezy avenue beside the sea, he 
scanned closely the varied groups and figures disporting themselves 
under the genial beams of a sun that in thirty days had not known 
an obscuring cloud. 

Here were English people of Sutton’s class, in abundance: lords 
and ladies; Honorable Aramintas and Reginalds; dowagers in old- 
fashioned moiré antiques, wrapped in antique Indian shawls; Indian 
ex-officers, attended by native Indian servants in robes and turbans ; 
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handsome, well-set-up men of middle age; placid mothers ; delightful 
old grandfathers of the Colonel Newcome type; governesses and spin- 
sters, sketching, reading, or knitting; tall girls with blond frizzled 
hair, slender waists, and broad shoulders; school-boys in Eton jackets ; 
barelegged children with the blood bursting from their cheeks ; rose- 
bud babies, asleep in their nurses’ arms, or, like a true “bagage de 
Croquemitaine,” crowing from the panniers of a donkey. 

But among all of Albion’s representatives in these characteristic 
groups no trace was to be seen of such a man as he who filled Stuart 
Wallis’s thoughts. 

As he surveyed it, the liveliness of the scene, the cool crisp air, the 
joyous hum of voices, the echoes of light talk in many languages, served 
to subdue his rufiled feelings. All about were loungers agreeably in- 
different to time and outside humanity; why should he not share the 
spirit of the hour? Joining in the many-colored tide of strollers, that 
included visitors, townspeople, and Béarn peasants gay with blouses 
and berets and silken coifs, he soon began to feel in better temper with 
his mission. 

At this fortunate juncture there came toward him, walking leisurely 
as if also in search of some one, a young man dressed in English tweeds, 
wearing the Béarnais linen shoes with soles of plaited straw, and carry- 
ing the maquilla stick of the Basque peasants, affected by modish pedes- 
trians at this resort. 

Wallis knew by intuition this was he whom he sought. 

Of middle height, graceful rather than powerful, with fine clear- 
cut features, a mobile mouth, waving brown hair, and eyes of a soft 
clear brown, the stranger moved forward easily, confident of himself 
and of his effect upon lookers-on. 

Stuart’s first thought, that here was, in truth, a specimen of the 
modern masculine sufficiently brilliant to leave deep impression upon 
the virgin wax of a young girl’s fancy, was dissipated by a succeeding 
certainty that he had seen the man before. As their eyes met, the 
new-comer, as if reading Wallis’s look, lifted his hat, smilingly. 

‘“‘ We have known each other, somewhere?” he inquired, in a very 
winning voice. 

In this brief remark Stuart detected the little trade-mark some of 
these United States set upon too many of their human products,—a 
-burr of the letter r, unmistakable to native ears, although in this case 
almost lost to hearing in soft English vocables, 

“IT thought so at first, but I can’t be sure,” Wallis answered, with 
a puzzled air. “ Yet you are certainly a countryman of mine?” 

“Then I have the advantage of you,” said his companion, upon 
whose face had dawned a quizzical look in which was a faint element 
of cunning. “For Iam sure. I never forget faces. Though a little 
dim as to what they called you then, the sight of you brings back 
an episode of my boyhood I am hardly likely to put out of mind. 
Have you quite outgrown the recollection of Cadenabbia, and of a 
certain excursion we made together to Villa Carlotta, long ago?” 

“You are Stuart Vaughan?” exclaimed Wallis, who had been re- 
viewing some of the half-effaced footprints of his pilgrimage of life. 
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“‘T was, then. Many things have since come to me; some I have 
left behind,—among them the surname I bore when I knew you. And 
your name? I seem to recall that it was in part my own——” 

“T am Stuart Wallis, of New York. Since we met, I have lost 
’ my father, and am now travelling with my mother.” He paused, hesi- 
tating, then went on. “That was a dreadful time for you. We heard 
afterwards, with concern, of your tragic loss.” _. 

“Tt is luckily long since, that time,” returned the other. “I have 
never been back to Ameriea. By a new deal of the cards I turned 
Englishman. You may call me, if you like, Algy Sutton, for so I am 
generally known.” : ; 

Wallis was unpleasantly reclaimed from his sentimental-rehabilita- 
tion of the past to the present of his work in hand. 

“‘ Tt seems strange that we should run upon each other again, here,” 
he said, to gain time. 

“Do you think so? What are our lives, nowadays, but a series of 
circles, touching and rebounding in all quarters of the habitable globe? 
But to better talk of these things, why won’t you dine with me this 
evening? There will be one or two rather interesting people. Oh, I 
forgot; you are on duty, you said. Then let me look you up, later, at 
your hotel. Just now,” and his eye roved over the groups upon the 
Esplanade, “ I have a rather positive engagement.” 

“You will think it more than the oddity of accident when I tell 
you that without, of course, in the least identifying you, I came to this 
place for the express purpose of looking up Mr. Algernon Stuart 
Sutton.” 

Sutton covered a start of not altogether pleased surprise with an 
attempt at indifference. 

“You honor me, I’m sure. But at whose instance, may I ask ?” 

“My mother and I have been in Spain, travelling in company with 
General Severn and his granddaughter, who are still in Burgos.” 

The shot told. Sutton made no further feint of relishing what he 
- had heard. 

“The devil you did! And the old boy has got wind of my where- 
abouts ?” 

“General Severn knows absolutely nothing of your movements. 
As I understand it, he put you upon your honor to keep apart from his 
granddaughter until a given time had elapsed.” 

“You presume on our early acquaintance to take liberties, sir,” 
said Sutton, angrily. 

“T am the bearer of a message to you from a lady whose affairs I 
hold in the respect I would bear those of my own sister. Miss Severn 
asks you, through me, to leave Biarritz without further attempt to 
communicate with her. And this, I may add from her, is intended to 
be an answer toa request you conveyed to her some weeks ago, relating 
to this day and place.” 

“She refuses? I am nothing to her any more? She makes me 
lose this chance, the best I have ever had, of a strike for freedom from 
petty tyranny? It is incredible she should fail me now. And you, 
pray, what is your share in it? Is it customary in your part of the 
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world for a man to act as fetch-and-carry for a girl, and to meddle in 
this way with affairs of which he can know nothing?” - 

“T know enough to begin to think the lady in question possesses 
wisdom beyond her years,” returned Wallis, keeping himself the more 
in check because of the other’s splenetic outburst. 

“ But you haven’t answered. Where do you come in?” 

“T have fulfilled a promise. Therefore my work is done,” answered 
Wallis, turning upon his heel. 

“See here, Wallis,” said the young man, keeping up with him, 
“T don’t know whether to challenge you to fight or to repeat my 
invitation to you to dinner. I never saw such a cool chap as you are. 
If I were one of the madly jealous kind, I’d think you had just cut 
in ahead of me in the quarter you know of. But if you tell me she 
used you only as a messenger and because of those high-flown ideas 
of hers about a promise made to a pig-headed old man, I’ll believe 

ou.” 

“ Believe me or not, as you please,” exclaimed Wallis, beginning to 
chafe. He could make allowance for Sutton’s provocation, and would 
have thought him a poor stick had he not shown resentment. But he 
fiercely contemned the tone of her lover’s allusions to Enid and the 
general, while the selfish note in his lamentations was too frankly 
prominent. Such portions as Wallis had consented to listen to, of his 
mother’s quotations from Mrs. Sutton concerning the characteristics of 
him she called her son, now flocked to his memory. The idea of the 
young Enid, like that silly old woman, enslaved by the beguilings of 
this spoilt poseur, was abhorrent. In his heart of hearts, it was to be 
feared, Mr. Wallis was devoting his new-old acquaintance to the cus- 
tody of the father of all frauds. 

After a few moments, while the men kept step together in silence, 
Sutton spoke again, with a rapid side-glance at his darkling comrade. 

“ Perhaps I am in too great a hurry to take offence,” he said. “But 
if you knew what is at stake with me, you’d think of me with at least 
forbearance.” 

“T think none the worse of you for resenting me. I foresaw that, 
when I came here. But I do protest against being made to hear such 
speeches about the friends I represent.” 

“ You are right, and I ask your pardon,” replied the offender, after 
a moment’s hesitation offering his hand. 

Stuart, taking it awkwardly, had to admit that this act of apology 
was executed. with exceeding grace. He seemed all at once to obtain a 
glimpse into Sutton’s reputed art of making people think well of him. 
The beautiful fair face was so frankly penitent, the deep luminous eyes 
seemed to plead to be taken into favor. Yet, withal, there was in the 
young man’s countenance something—fleeting, intangible—that checked 
the gentler words upon Wallis’s lips. 

“Tt has not been a pleasant task to me,” he said, aware of un- 
graciousness of manner. “But I might have acquitted myself of it 
with greater consideration for your feelings. Such, at least, would have 
been the wish of the sender of the message.” 

“That’s cold comfort, now,” said Sutton, shrugging. “ There’s 
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absolutely nothing for me to do, I suppose, but to beat a retreat with 
colors flying,—to leave this to-morrow at the latest.” 

“T hope so. A gentleman could do no less.” 

“Qh, look here, Wallis, you don’t understand this matter in the 
least. I’ve got nothing to gain by keeping it from you. And maybe 
if you knew my circumstances you’d not always think of me, in the 
future, as only a black sheep past whitewashing. See those Bath chairs 
down yonder, drawn up back to back on the sands, while their owners 
are away. Let’s sit there a few moments, and I’ll get a chance to 
smoke a quiet cigarette, while I rid my mind of the business that’s 
ended in such fiasco.” 

Stuart, whose impulse was to be done with the whole discussion, 
was nevertheless concerned, on Enid’s account, by a tone that seemed 
now to threaten total relinquishment of Sutton’s pursuit of her. A 
tremor of anxiety ran through him lest his bungling had been the cause 
of this result. 

Ensconcing themselves in two of the vacant hooded chairs, Sutton, 
_ lighting his threatened cigarette, whiffed at it for a little time in 
silence. 

“T see you’re wondering what kind of a chap your old acquaintance 
has turned out to be,” he said, finally. “I might as well begin by 
telling you I came here to Biarritz dead set upon getting that girl to 
run away and marry me at the earliest practicable moment.” 

The shock showed itself in Wallis’s face. 

“You needn’t scowl, now, seeing the fat is in the fire. Self-preser- 
vation’s the first law of nature, and that marriage would have put me 
squarely on my feet, whereas I’m knee-deep in a bog. The general 
impression of my acquaintances—one I have perhaps not tried to dissi- 
pate—is that I’m a wild young sprig, whose late paternal relative tied 
his fortune upin the hands of trustees, not to be handled till he reaches 
the age of twenty-five.” 

Wallis nodded affirmatively. This was the version Enid had given 
him of the circumstances of her fiancé. 

“As a matter of fact, my most recent reputed parent didn’t leave 
me a solitary shilling. I’m existing on an allowance doled out to me 
by his widow, an emotional old female who picked me up and adopted 
me, long ago, out of a hotel corridor at Aix, where I was running 
around like a friendless dog. I say adopted, but, indeed, she bought 
me away from that rascal Vaughan, who, you remember, married my 
mother after her divorce. Vaughan had been dragging me about, for 
some months after her death, to all the gambling-places of Europe, 
neglecting me horribly, but not casting me off. This was, no doubt, 
the salve he applied to his conscience after the ill-treatment that drove 
my wretched mother to taking her own life. Certainly, although I 
have had almost as many parents as Homer had birthplaces, I’ve not 
been fortunate in the allotment. 

“My bona-fide father, Roy Dampier, died in America some years 
ago, without mentioning me in his will. Vaughan is dead too, I 
fancy, since he has stopped appealing to me for funds. Last of all, 
the old curmudgeon, John Sutton, the husband of my so-called bene- 
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factress,—a British merchant made out of the narrowest pattern of 
cloth of which one of his kind can be fashioned,—dropped off two 
years ago. My adoptive mother, who slops all over me with gush, yet 
holds her purse-strings tight, was the sole legatee of a fortune much 
too big for a person of her limited intelligence. It is bad enough for 
me to have to be tied to an individual of her vulgar stamp, without 
having to play upon her vi nity and cater to her colossal egotism to 
get the wherewithal to keep afloat. Besides, while there is a not unre- 
mote possibility of her shuffling off this mortal coil ere long, I happen 
to know she has not yet made her will. These trifles are unsavory, I 
know, but I mention them to illuminate my case.” 

Wallis shrank away from him. The cynical unconcern of his 
mention of poignant facts, his audacious ignoring of benefits received, 
robbed his hearer of all sympathy. 

“When I launched my luck on that little affair with the lady 
whose minister plenipotentiary you are, I’ll admit that the obstacles in 
my way, together with her youthful charm and refreshing ignorance 
of worldly custom, were my leading inspiration. After her grand- 
father took her away to Paris to remove her from my baleful influence, 
I had almost given up thinking of her. We met, accidentally, in 
Paris, and, as before, the difficulties created by the general’s opposition 
allured me to renew my pursuit of her. Then I began to feel she had 
a real hold on me; but, as you know, the general carried her off to 
Spain, remitting our love’s young dream to a period in the remote 
future. In the mean time I tried—and succeeded fairly well—to con- 
sole myself in Paris for their second desertion. But I was always 
thinking of her, and once or twice wished I were more like what she 
thinks me. I believe I should have kept faith with her about waiting 
till the autumn before again troubling the general’s domestic peace, 
but for a visit from my dear mamma’s man of business,—a brute I 
should like to throttle,—who came over to Paris for the express pur- 
pose of making me a proposition hatched up between his client and 
himself.” 

“ Does it seem to you necessary to make me acquainted with this 
feature of your affairs?” asked Wallis, whose face grew momently 
more set. 

“T think so, really. Since I’ve begun the refreshing operation of 
- making a clean breast of it, I prefer to tell you the whole thing. You 
may be able to be of service to me and to her. I knew that Brid- 
combe—that’s Mrs. Sutton’s legal adviser—devised~the scheme in 
question. I’m dead sure she’d never have thought of it, for a more 
jealous old cat—well, there, I’ll omit personalities, in deference to 
your sensitive New-World spirit. Here, in brief, was their offer. His 
client was determined to make a final appeal to me to ‘settle down.’ I 
was at once to save my chances of inheriting her estate, and ensure the 
continuance of my present allowance, by—by a respectable marriage.” 

Wallis, burning inwardly, tried to keep a calm front. Such sen- 
timents of cool heartlessness, from a being all youthful charm and 
candor, struck him as an episode without parallel in’ his knowledge 
of human nature. 
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“T see that your quick apprehension saves me the necessity of 
plainer words,” went on the young man, comfortably lighting another 
cigarette. “The circumstances of my engagement with the general’s 
granddaughter made it comparatively easy to come to a conclusion 
about Bridcombe’s offer. Again I felt something like a virtuous de- 
sire to ‘range myself.’ The chief difficulty that confronted me was 
this. I knew quite well that if the old boy survived to get back 
to England and begin his official investigation of my character, my 
chances would be in danger. Good Lord! I have lived my life! I 
also knew that if I could secure a private interview with Miss Severn 
I might and probably would induce her to fall in with.my plans.” 

“ But you reckoned without your host,” exclaimed Wallis, flushing 
to the roots of his hair. 

“Precisely. It is my first experience with a little daughter of the 
Puritans; and it has proved convincing,” responded the offendér, with 
graceful airiness. ‘ Now we have come to the exact point where your 
friendly services seem to me desirable. Manifestly, I can go no 
farther in my present endeavor. I propose, for the present, to with- 
draw my suit.’ 

Spite of himself, Stuart Wallis’s heart gave a bound of joy that 
sent a red flush mantling his face. 

Sutton laughed softly and derisively. “Then you were not entirely 
disinterested,” he said, as if lamenting a painful fact. 

“You are hardly in a position to charge another man on that 
score,” returned Stuart, with contempt. 

“ But you know, my dear man, your quixotic character simplifies 
my affair tremendously,” murmured Sutton, sweetly. “I’m inclined 
to think of you as an angel coming down to the rescue. Of course 
you understand I must make all haste to England to accommodate 
myself with my very dear mamma. Such a charming and innocent 
young bride would have opened every door to me, with her. But in 
any case I think I can work in the Severn matter to my advantage. 
It won’t be the first time I have scaled obstacles to win back Mrs. 
Sutton’s sympathy—and cash. And, in the mean time, I want you to 
convince Enid that I’m a fellow worth waiting for. I really feel I can 
leave this matter to you with an easy conscience P 

“You have reached the limit,” exclaimed Wallis, rising to his feet 
and by the passion in his voice forcing Sutton todo the same. “There 
is nothing to be gained by further words between us. I not only de- 
cline to serve your purpose, but I decline to speak to you again.” 

“Ts your case so bad as that?” drawled Sutton, with affected 
sympathy. “ In that case, of course I must withdraw my request, and 
leave my affair on the knees of the gods.” 

Then, thinking better of pushing his observations farther, he 
slightly lifted his hat, and strolled off down the sands. 

Wallis had hardly made three strides in an opposite direction, when 
he was recalled by a cry for help issuing from the other side of the 
row of chairs in which they had found refuge. Following the instinct 
to be of service, he hurriedly retraced his steps. Simultaneous with 
this movement on his part was that of a maid who came flying up 
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from the water’s edge and overtook him, keeping along with him to 
the chair, in which sat a large elderly woman, deathly pale and gasping 
for breath. 

“It’s another o’ her attacks, poor thing!” exclaimed the attendant, 
breathlessly ; “and I had hardly got any distance off. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind helping me, sir, to—why, good gracious! it’s Mr. Wallis 
—you know my poor mistress, sir—Mrs. Sutton, that was with your 
mother in Madrid and Cordova. She’s just out for the first time, to-— 
day, after a bad turn of illness, that stopped us here at this place on 
our way to Paris. She’s had good care, and was getting along well. 
Nothing would do this morning but that Mr. Calvo should leave us 
here, and she’d sent me away down to the sea, to take the air. But 
he’ll be here directly, Mr. Calvo will. *Twas about time for us to go 
in. I’ve got the medicine in my bag the doctor told me never to go 
without. You hold her up, sir, please, while I give her a spoonful. 
She’ll soon pull round out of this, I hope.” 

While the faithful and experienced maid proceeded in skilled 
fashion to deal with the contorted sufferer’s needs, Wallis became 
aware of the hideous fact that Mrs. Sutton, seated helpless and en- 
feebled in the covered seat back to back with them, must have over- 
heard the whole of his conversation with her adopted son. 

It was perhaps the grimmest experience of his life. 





V. 


Wallis, after seeing the unfortunate Mrs. Sutton safely restored to 
her hotel, her physician summoned, and her servants in attendance, 
debated whether upon his return to join his mother he should inform 
that sympathetic lady of the tragic interlude upon the sands to which 
he had unwittingly been a party. His difficulty in explaining the 
cause of his meeting and conversation with the widow’s graceless son 
finally decided him not to mention the matter in any shape. 

Two days later, when the Wallises were looking forward to the 
arrival of their friends from Burgos, appeared at their portal Calvo, 
the courier, conveying an urgent request from his mistress that Madame 
Wallis, whom she had by chance ascertained to be in town, would 
attend on her at the quarters where she had been for some weeks con- 
fined by serious illnesc. 

“Til again, and here? Oh, the poor creature!” exclaimed the 
hearer. ‘* Yes, Calvo, say I will call, certainly, between one and two 
o'clock. And, Calvo, is Madame quite alone? Has Monsieur—her 
son—not come to her?” 

“‘ Monsieur son fils is still absent, madame,” was the suave answer ; 
“‘we have reason to believe that +he has left Paris for London to await 
Madame Sutton there.” 

“ And you did not telegraph him?” asked Mrs. Wallis, reproach- 
fally. “Surely he should have been informed.” 

Madame’s orders were always strict, the man protested, shrugging, 

Voi. LXII.—40 
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that in case of illness M. Bridcombe alone should be told. M. Brid- 
combe had been notified by wire of Madame’s condition, and had com- 
municated with the Biarritz doctor, satisfying himself that the attack 
was on the mend. M. Bridcombe was now expecting Madame’s speedy 
return to England. 

“Tt is all very strange, Stuart, and very heartless, I think,” said 
Mrs. Wallis, when the courier, after a series of profuse bows, had taken 
his oily tongue away. 

“Do not put too much trust in any statement derived from that 
scamp,” answered Stuart, briefly. He had discerned in a fleeting 
glance from the courier’s shifty eyes that Calvo was perfectly well 
aware of Algy Sutton’s recent presence in Biarritz and was keeping his 
secret through self-interest. It was also offensively evident that the 
easy-virtued courier knew of the meeting between Wallis and Sutton, 
and was prepared to accept Wallis into their fraternity of deceivers. 

Up to this point Wallis had accorded to Algy Sutton the benefit of 
believing him at least ignorant of the whereabouts and condition of his 
benefactress. Now he had no longer illusions on that score. He sus- 

led that Sutton, in league with Calvo, whose silence he had ‘prob- 
ably bought, had chosen to ignore the presence of his invalid mother 
in Biarritz, and had profited by her supposed confinement to her sick- 
room to impudently flaunt his intrigues against Enid and the general 
in the broadest light of day. 

Stuart’s disgust was now mingled with keen anxiety lest Sutton 
had not kept his pledge and taken himself away to Paris the morning 
after their momentous interview. A sense of terror, of which he could 
not rid himself, suggested the idea that Sutton, driven to extremity 
to fulfil the conditions laid down for him by Bridcombe and Mrs. 
Sutton, might yet contrive a plot to subject Enid to the ordeal of his 
specious misrepresentations. Yet how should he prove such to be the 
case? 

“T shall not be long gone,” said Mrs. Wallis, when, after the mid- 
day breakfast, she set out upon her visit of charity. “I must surely 
treat myself to being here to welcome dear Enid and the general when 
they arrive. You will be on hand in any case, my dear ?” 

“TI thought it would be only civil for me to meet them at the 
station,” replied her son, with an assumption of indifference. 

“‘Pray do,” said his mother, approvingly. ‘ And be sure to tell 
them how disappointed we were they did not come yesterday, and what 
nice rooms I’ve secured, subject to their approval, near our own; and 
ask the general how his rheumatism is, and whether the journey tired 
him over those rough roads, and if the douaniers gave them any trouble 
about that old suit of mail he bought in——” 

“‘ Leave something to say on your own account, mother,” exclaimed 
her son, cutting her short with a laugh. 

But he did not feel like laughing whilst striding back and forth 
on the pavement near the gare, waiting for their train. He was 
nervous, exceedingly. The situation into which he had been thrust 
by untoward circumstance hedged him with difficulty on every side. 
Debate over it as he might, he had not been able to arrive at the best 
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method of conveying to Enid the fact of her lover’s unworthiness, or 
of protecting her from the fate that menaced her. 

The first glimpse of her dear and charming face showed him that a 
great change had passed over its young beauty in the brief time since 
they had parted. What to call the expression in her eyes that met his 
for a moment only, then evaded his joyous gaze, he was not wise enough 
in woman’s mysteries to tell. The crisp finger-tips she placed in his 
clasp were quickly withdrawn. He could not believe it to be the same 
hand that had been so often laid frankly in his own when occasion 
called for it during their previous acquaintance. After a few conven- 
tional sentences of greeting, she retired from the conversation, leaving 
the general to take the lead. Bewildered as Stuart felt, he could 
plainly see that Miss Severn did not intend him to take up again the 
thread of their acquaintance at the point where it had been broken off 
at Burgos. Was it possible that the nimble wit of Algy Sutton had 
already been making mischief? He tried to cover his blank discom- 
fiture and wounded pride by a proffer of the rooms his mother had 
secured for the Severns at the Hotel d’Angleterre. 

“Thanks very much, my dear Wallis,” was the general’s answer, 
“but we had decided to go to another house, an old haunt of mine in 
by-gone days in Biarritz, and I wired the proprietor to save us rooms. 
Enid and I are old soldiers in Continental travel, and are wont to be 
satisfied with accommodations you princely Americans look down upon, 
you know. But we shall meet daily, my dear boy. I look forward 
with pleasure to renewing those talks with your mother, who is the 
most sensible and agreeable woman I’ve met in an age, by Jove. Per- 
haps you will let us come around to call on you this afternoon, after 
we’ve had a little rest and food and freshened ourselves up? Will 
five suit you? And we'll go somewhere for tea, and stroll, afterwards, 
upon the Esplanade.” 

Wallis acquiesced, as indeed he was forced to do. He saw them 
drive away from the gare in the omnibus of the hotel they had selected, 
feeling as if a cold hand had been laid upon the eager beatings of his 
heart. 

“Was I right, my dear?” the old general was meanwhile asking of 
his charge, upon finding themselves the sole occupants of the vehicle in 
question. “I thought I might have muffed it, since, to tell you the 
truth, I was divided between my own fancy for that stalwart youngster 
and my desire to do what you thought best.” 

“You are a perfect diplomatist, grandpapa,” said Enid, essaying 
lightness, 

“T may be, but, by George, I’ve missed that couple mightily, and I 
wish you’d have let us pull in harness together a few days longer. 
Dear me! My experience in life shows that when one gets hold of 
congenial friends, one ought not to let them slip between one’s fingers. 
I wish to goodness young people could run along without—well, well, 
Pll say no more. You didn’t tell me so, little girl ; I never said you 
< 50. It was only my fancy that you thought he was in danger, 
an , 

“Grandpapa, you promised !” said Enid, growing crimson. 
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“Well, and haven’t I performed? Didn’t I stop over a day longer 
at Burgos, and wire for rooms at another hotel, much against my will, 
hey? Of course I approve of you, and all that. You are as wise, 
perhaps, as I am foolish. It would never do for us to be letting this 
capital fellow come to grief in our company, and breaking up his good 
mother, too, who thinks the sun rises and sets in him. But I wish, 
Enid—— 

“Well, grandpapa ?” 

“T wish, I say, it had been possible for you—but of course, under 
the circumstances, you couldn’t, I suppose. You are still set upon that 
other affair, child ?” 

“T have given my word, grandpapa,” she said, very low, so that he 
could hardly hear her. 

“ Ay, and I know the pattern of your obstinacy ; it was your father’s 
before you. Nothing on earth ever made him swerve from a promise 
made,” replied the veteran, ruefully. 

Something in the pained droop of Enid’s head, her averted face, 
touched him, and checked his speech. 

“There, then, child, I’ll say no more. It does vex me, though. 
I suppose I oughtn’t to have allowed what I have allowed ; but, know- 
ing you to be taken up with that other fancy, it seemed safe for you, 
and——” 

“ Don’t, please,” cried the girl, turning on him eyes brimming with 
tears. 

“ Don’t cry, little girl, don’t cry,” he exclaimed, repentantly. “ 1’l] 
be mum, and mention it no more. As far as I can see, nobody of my 
age knows how to handle this business of young hearts.” 

“You have been always true and kind and wise for me,” she said, 
brokenly. 

“There, there, wipe your eyes, and look out at the pretty shop- 
windows. How civil and agreeable these Frenchmen seem, after those 
grim touchy Spaniards! I remember, when I came here first with your 
grandmamma in ’?69——” 

His familiar vein of reminiscence, the gay sights, the clean streets, 
the absence of cripples, deformities, and tattered beggars such as for 
weeks had clouded their walks and drives in Spain, combined to restore 
Enid’s equanimity. But when left alone to rest in her own room, she 
cried long and bitterly. 

At five o’clock punctually, General Severn and his granddaughter 
called at the Hotel d’Angleterre, and were shown into the drawing- 
room of the suite retained by the American mother and son, who had 
taken this handsome apartment with a prodigality the amiable proprie- 
tress found surprising in tourists travelling without either maid, valet, 
or courier. 

The visitors were received by Mrs. Wallis with cordial delight. 
The fact that Stuart was nowhere to be seen aided Enid in the control 
of certain emotions she had feared would prove overpowering in his 
presence. Her desire to know the outcome of his mission was by this 
time almost feverish. She blamed herself for putting him at a dis- 
tance on the occasion of their meeting at the gare. And yet she had 
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dreaded the ¢ée-d-téte with him that would bring his knowledge into 
her keeping. 

Mrs. Wallis, hospitably unwilling to adjourn elsewhere for tea, de- 
clared that they had had enough of casting around in strange places 
for their beverage of choice. In this hotel tea was understood, she 
averred, a proof of which statement was immediately forthcoming. 

General Severn’s eyes sparkled at sight of the British tea-equipage, 
the slices of fresh buttered bread, the delicious little loaf of cake, the 
pot of rich cream, set forth upon the tray deposited at Mrs. Wallis’s side. 

“This is as it should be,” he said, rubbing his hands. “My dear 
madam, with the view from that window before our eyes, and such a 
cup of tea as this you have poured for me in hand, I am quite content 
to make no change of base. But where is your son? He is needed 
to complete our little party.” 

“ He went over to Bayonne for the afternoon,” said Mrs. Wallis, 
herself perplexed to account for this move on Stuart’s part. “I think 
perhaps he intended to be back for tea. But I am not sure. If you 
would give us the pleasure of your company at dinner this evening, it 
would make up to him for this disappointment.” 

But the general, inspired by a look from Enid, declined the invita- 
tion. While the widow abandoned herself to the enjoyment of the 
cheerful hour and rite, Enid walked from window to window, recon- 
noitring the sea, and feeling pent up and restless. She knew, if his 
mother did not, that Stuart had been hurt by her cool greeting. And, 
while relieved by his absence, she missed him more than she cared to 
admit. 

“T think, if you don’t mind, I’ll go out for a little run by myself,” 
she said, finally, coming back to the table, where the general was 
having his second cup. “It is quite right, grandpapa. In these 
parts, an English ‘ Mees’ is a law unto herself, or ought to be. I'll 
just fill my lungs with air, to drive away the smoke inhaled on that 
tiresome train, and be back before you’re ready to move on.” 

“Tt’s too bad Stuart’s not here to go with you,” remarked simple 
Mrs. Wallis. 

Enid, as ever the pattern of a dainty pretty English maiden that 
sorrow seemed no more to threaten than does decay the rose in bloom, 
walked away rapidly in the direction of the sea, tempted to cross one 
of the stone causeways leading out to a pile of barren rocks arising 
from the surf. 

As she traversed the little bridge, she became aware of a footstep 
close behind her, and, turning mechanically, beheld a man,—a for- 
eigner, whose self-satisfied face and cheap finery of attire were in some 
way familiar to her recent travels. 

As the young lady’s eye fell upon him, this personage took off his 
hat, bowing effusively. 

“ Mademoiselle does not remember me? But I haf had the honor 
to attend a particular friend of Mademoiselle’s as courier once. And 
I haf seen Mademoiselle several times in Madrid.” 

Enid, who did not fancy the ease of his address, drew herself up 
with an air of reserve and moved on. Finding the little island un- 
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tenanted, she seated herself upon a shelf of rock at the far end, and 
with her back to land gazed away out at the blue and dimpling wave. 
Another moment, and the same odious obsequious voice was sounding 
in her ear. 

‘“‘ A thousand pardons for disturbing Mademoiselle ; but I am the 
bearer of a note.” 

“For me? You mistake; and I desire to be alone,” she replied. 
“Tt is extremely impertinent for you to speak to me at all.” 

“‘ Mademoiselle will see,” went on the man, confidently. “I haf 
been all the afternoon since Mademoiselle’s arrival awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to deliver this to her in private.” 

Enid flushed to the roots of her hair; sky, sea, and ships seemed 
to be dancing a saraband around her, as she recognized the handwriting 
upon the envelope he held out. It was that of her affianced lover, 
Algy Sutton. 

Mechanically she took the.letter from the courier’s hands, and its 
bearer vanished as if into the ground. But by this time Enid cared 
little for any object of her surroundings. Her whole being was ab- 
sorbed by the agitation into which the missive had thrown her. The 
nature of this agitation she was hardly prepared to analyze, so com- 
plete was the confusion of her faculties. ‘Then, after a long pause, 
she broke the seal and read. 

No tears fell over the contents of the letter, but Enid flushed and 
paled, her heart beating violently. In the tumultuous emotions of the 
hour she was hardly surprised to find, presently, that she had again a 
companion, and that this companion was Stuart Wallis. 

“ You have been troubled,—annoyed ?” he said, in the old friendly 
tone, wrung from him by discovering her under stress of such evident 
emotion. “I went back to our hotel to find you flown, and the gen- 
eral authorized me to follow and see that you come to noharm. I 
think they intend to come out and join us almost immediately.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, and he saw with pain that her lips 
could hardly syllable this tame formula. 

“No. Not kind,” he answered. “I ought to say that I pushed 
this matter of following you, rather against the -general’s will than 
otherwise. He seemed to think you wanted to be left undisturbed. 
After your greeting of me at the train, I was hardly surprised. But, 
no matter what change has come over your feelings for me, I have a 
duty to fulfil. I dared not keep you longer in ignorance of the in- 
terview I undertook at your behest.” 

‘You may spare yourself the trouble,” she cried. “ For I know 
all, and more than I expected to know, as a result of that unfortunate 
confidence of mine in you.” 

Wallis at once discerned that the affair had been tampered with in 
an underhand way by Sutton. It was what he might have expected. 
But he trembled at the extent of the mischief that must have been 
done,—mischief no honest words of his could do away with. From 
the sheet open upon her lap, which she now hastily crumpled and thrust 
into her pocket with an impatient air, he divined the nature of Sutton’s 
communication. 
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“Then he has not gone from here? He has dared 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘dared,’ Mr. Wallis,” the girl 
said, evidently working herself up. “If circumstances have combined 
against a person to place him in a position utterly unexpected to us 
both, I think he has a right to inform me of it.” 

“‘He promised me to leave Biarritz yesterday morning, and not to 
communicate with you again,” exclaimed Stuart, passionately. 

“So it is as he says: you assume to be an agent of our destiny,” 
she replied, growing pale and speaking with sarcastic emphasis. “ In- 
deed, think you have transcended your sphere as intermediary. I 
suppose that’s what I get for trusting a stranger with my intimate 
affairs.” 

“T care nothing for what he says. What you say touches me 
nearly. I carried out what you gave me to do, according to the strict- 
est letter of the law. If matters had been as you believed, and as I 
hoped to find them, I should have turned on my heel in leaving him, 
with such comfort as comes to one who has not forgotten that he is a 
gentleman, and without rancor to a man more fortunate than I am. 
But, unfortunately, matters were worse than I could have dreamed.” 

“ Ah! go on,” she interposed, coldly. “Say what you will; I am 
forewarned.” 

Wallis saw that his position was going to be hard to hold. It was 
clear that Sutton had exerted either a clever effort of malice toward one 
who had treated him with contempt, or a fresh attempt to weld Enid’s 
affections to himself, or both. 

“Tf it had not been at a time when he was suffering from such 
cruel distress and disappointment,” she exclaimed, brave tears in her 
eyes, “if fortune were kinder to him, and he were in a position to re- 
sent the insults you heaped upon him, when pretending to be our friend, 
I might have borne it better.” 

Stuart, in the midst of his vexation, felt ready to burst into a yell 
of derisive laughter. Then the absolute folly of the girl’s biind belief 
in Sutton struck him with a sense of despair. What face would he 
have in going on, at a juncture like this, to expose the rascal’s machina- 
tions? If Stuart could have known that Enid, like many another good 
woman before and after her, had called to the defence of the absent a 
sense of duty to a pledge—that, in a passion of self-reproach for having 
once weakened in her allegiance to Sutton, she was now erecting against 
all other men a wall around the fortress of her heart—he might have 
better understood her fierce turning against him. 

But he did not know, and he did not guess the truth. He was, 
and had been for hours, cut to the quick by her change of manner to 
him. He even fancied himself under a mistake in his previous read- 
ing of her character. This hard, unyielding Enid, persistent in con- 
demning him, this bigoted Enid who would listen to no explanations, 
could she be the bright, impulsive, and loving creature who had glad- 
dened his life during their perfect springtide holiday? But in the 
strength of his manhood and greater knowledge, he could afford to 
be patient with her. 

“And it was too dreadful what you said to him about me,” she 
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added, sobbing. “I couldn’t have believed it of you, Mr. Wallis, 
indeed I couldn’t.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you have misunderstood your informant,” he answered, 
exercising strong self-restraint. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll let me, without know- 
ing what he has told you, give you my assurance that, as far as you are 
concerned, I said no more than just what you bade me say. As to dis- 
cussing your relation to him, I could not have done so, nor did I. And 
otherwise, what could I say of you to him or to any man living that 
did not honor you?” 

At the ring of his honest voice, Enid wavered ; but, without letting 
her speak, he hurried on. 

“Farther than this I do not feel called upon to answer his charges. 
But it is my plain duty to tell you that, if you answer this letter he has 
sent you by that sneak of a courier I met as I came over here to you, 
you are running into gravest danger.” 

“ Danger of what?” she asked, coldly. 

“Of finding out that he means to use your love for him for un- 
worthy purposes.” 

“Stop ! she cried, springing upon her feet. “TI will not hear it. 
It is cowardly to say this to the girl who is to be his wife.” 

“Then I shall say it to your grandfather,” retorted Wallis, 
“Though I’ve mistaken your character,—though you no longer seem 
the same girl I’d have gone to Land’s End to serve, when I agreed to 
your request,—I have my own notions of, right and duty. In your 
ignorance of men and life, I am bound to protect you against yourself. 
This is not a time to mince words. Every word your grandfather 
heard against Sutton is true. If you consent to marry him unknown 
to the general, you will plunge into endless misery.” 

Enid, holding herself erect, faced him. 

“ Listen to me, now,” she said, almost quietly. ‘I come of a race 
that may be broken, but does not bend. My father was so before me, 
and so is his father, as you know. No man has ever dared speak 
to me as you have done. But, in spite of what Algy says, I believe 
you mean what you say. I think you are faithful, and I’m sorry 
you’ve been misjudged. I shall set all that right, some day. In one 
thing I know for myself he is mistaken—the thing he fancies, and 
that most angers him,” she added, blushing deeply. “ But you need 
not go to my grandfather. What I said at first is the same now. I 
will not even meet Algy, as he wants me to, to give him comfort in 
his time of trouble. And I won’t write to him. But after next 
autumn I will try to make up to him for all I have made him suffer 
now. I don’t know what sort of a girl you think me, Mr. Wallis, to 
warn me against such a dreadful thing as going off and marrying un- 
known to grandpapa !”” 

The rich blood streamed again into her cheeks. Her eyes, in which 
anger had been drowned by tears, were soft with womanly feeling. 

A throb of delight made itself felt in Stuart’s sore heart. Now 
again was his goddess restored to her pedestal. With the security of 
knowing her to be true to her higher self, he could go away and leave 
her without a pang that he could not valiantly live down. 
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“There is only one thing, then, that I have to ask,—beside your 
pardon if I’ve been too rough in zeal,—that some day you say to your- 
self, ‘He meant well. He was right according to his lights. And in 
all things he served me honorably.’ ” , 

“T do believe in you,” she said, rather dolefully. ‘If I was angry 
at first, it was because the provocation was greater than you know. 
To make amends for one of my suspicions of you, I am going to try 
to forget the things in this letter of Algy’s. He is passionate and 
jealous, and no doubt makes mistakes. I never want this to rise up 
between him and me again, so I am going to destroy it. See.” 

She tore the sheet in two, then, doubling it again, into fragments 
smaller and smaller, and then cast them fluttering into the sea. 

“But you are not to think this means disloyalty to him,” she 
said, when the rite was accomplished. “When I’m called on to com- 
plete his life, I’ll have to put you out of speech and mind, in order 
to forget the cruel words you’ve said of him. Some of them stung 
and burnt me, Mr. Wallis. I felt as if I could sink to earth with the 
shame of them—for him.” 

“Pardon me,” he exclaimed, touched by her proud humility. 

“I do, because I know that you were, like him, laboring under a 
delusion.” 

“Good heaven!” thought Wallis, with a sudden access of rage, 
“am I to be put on a par with that pretender? And is he really to 
get her, if he persists?” 

The thought was intolerable. Turning, he walked away, stood for 
a few moments on the rocks, then came back to seek her. 

But Enid had already fled ; and, following, he could see her light 
form flitting across the causeway, far ahead of him. 





VI. 


“It has been a most uncomfortable day, my dear,” remarked Mrs. 
Wallis to her son, when, after dinner, they strolled together in the 
waning light along the streets of the town just kindling into evening 
gayety. “I can’t think what came over Enid, to make her almost 
drag the general away from us, when she got in from her walk. She 
is not a creature of whims, like many girls ; and I have never seen her 
show temper. But this, really. And, Stuart, I have not had an 
opportunity to tell you in what a sad state I found that poor Mrs. 
Sutton. This time there was no imagination about it, she looked per- 
fectly ghastly, years older than when we parted in Madrid, and all 
broken up in spirits. There has evidently been a serious illness. But 
I’m sure it’s not all physical, for she spoke as if some great disaster 
had befallen her, from which she could never recover. She trembled 
at every footstep near her door, and shrunk away when her maid 
brought in the letters from the post. I wonder if she has lost money. 
I dare say, though, it’s something connected with that scapegrace son,— 
some new scrape he’s been getting into. I noticed that his photograph 
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in that costly frame that used always to stand upon her table—and a 
wonderfully handsome young man he is, quite above her in style and 
breeding—was missing. This time she did not so much as mention 
Algy’s name. It seemed to comfort her to have me; and I did not 

rudge going, in the least. She is in a low nervous state, and I’m 
glad that unpleasant-looking Mr. Bridcombe has come to see after her. 
But of course you don’t know Mr. Bridcombe. He’s her man of 
affairs,—short and stocky, with a thick neck and black whiskers and 
eyebrows, and the coldest gray eyes you ever saw. He had arrived 
just before I got there, and that helped me to cut my visit short. She 
said he was going back to England to-morrow. I fancy she summoned 
him by telegraph. I don’t wonder ‘Algy’ and Bridcombe fail to get 
along together.” 

“My dearest mother, you will be out of breath,” said her son, 
to whom, nevertheless, her budget was not without special interest. 
After dutifully giving her her walk, and returning her to the evening 
lamp, in the society of a quite new and charming acquaintance, a 
Scotch lady married to a Brazilian with a title, who occupied the seat 
at tuble @héte adjoining Mrs. Wallis, he set off again alone into the 
night. 

PrTen steps from the hotel door he encountered a woman he recog- 
nized as Mrs. Sutton’s maid. 

“T was to leave this note, sir, in case I did not see you,” said she, 
respectfully; ‘but if I did see you, it was not necessary. My mis- 
tress, Mrs. Sutton, beseeches you to come fora little while this evening 
to her apartment, upon a matter of great importance. She will not 
detain you long, sir, and will take it very kindly if you consent to 
favor her so far.” 

Stuart, rapidly reviewing the situation, made up his mind that he 
could not, in courtesy to the afflicted woman, refuse, and, naming nine 
o’clock as the hour when they might expect him, employed the short 
time intervening before his appointment in smoking a cigar. 

It was a perfect night of May. The sea, spangled with lights of 
little fishing-crafts at anchor, circled the shore with loving gentleness. 
The town, now illuminated in every part, was full of sounds of music 
and mirth and holiday. The young man’s sore and bitter thoughts of 
his recent interview with Enid Severn were calmed, then faded out, 
leaving in their place a better understanding of her position in the 
matter. He saw that hers was the loyalty of a true woman’s nature, 
that the protection a true woman instinctively extends toward one 
abused had fired her to stand by Algy Sutton, instead of accepting off- 
hand the charges against him of a declared enemy. Was not Sutton 
still, in her sight, enveloped in the rosy cloud of a lover’s imagination ? 
What right had Stuart, a new-comer, a man to whom she had frankly 
declared the preoccupation of her heart, to think the poor girl could 
have acted otherwise? Stuart wrote himself down an ass. 

It had been a strange thing, this crossing and tangling of his life- 
lines with those of Algernon Sutton—or Stuart Dampier, as he had 
been called when baptized in far-away America. (How could a fellow 
be expected to go straight who possessed as many aliases as a chevalier 
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of industry ? Wallis asked himself, impatiently.) His own pride of 
rectitude, his consciousness of truth, would not for a moment allow 
him to enter the lists with such as Sutton, even in fancy. But he 
could not help wondering why Fate had selected Sutton, not himself, 
to be projected first before the notice of Enid Severn. The delay of 
a few months, and Wallis’s turn to enter the arena coming duly, op- 
portunity might have brought to him the golden guerdon of which 
Sutton had made a mock. And Enid’s happiness, he felt assured (not 
as a coxcomb feels assured, but with the clear confidence of a devoted 
and clean-minded man), would in that case have been lifted high above 
the chances of this life of every day. Ah, well, what use was it for a 
poor finite mind to beat its wings against the machinery of vast re- 
volving forces that rule alike the destinies of commoners and of kings? 
The opportunity had been given to Sutton and denied to Wallis. A 
little while, and all the principals of the little comedy of life here 
assembled would drift apart, perhaps never again to meet. For him- 
self, Wallis was strong enough to bear the results of present disap- 
pointment. It was the certain menace to Enid’s young future that 
pulled him up as a champing horse is checked by a stiff bit. 

At the door of the antechamber of Mrs. Sutton’s apartment at 
the —— Hotel he was received by Liddon, the kind-faced English 
maid, with whom he had already had two interviews. 

“My mistress is ready for you, sir. She has made her arrange- 
ments to suit the hour when you could come,” spoke the woman, 
leading the way to a door which she threw open with a preliminary 
tap. 

Mrs. Sutton, lying upon a couch beside a lamp with a shade that 
cast all the rest of the room into deep shadow, did not at first reveal 
to her visitor the ravages made by illness and distress upon her former 
ruddy countenance. But he was relieved to find that her fussiness and 
affectations had dropped away, leaving a manner and speech strong 
with elemental feeling. 

“T sent for you, Mr. Wallis,” she said, in a broken voice, “ because 
you are my only witness in a charge I am forced to bring against— 
your companion in the conversation I unfortunately overheard. You 
will please let me introduce to you Mr. Bridcombe—Mr. Stuart Wallis. 
I think both of you understand why it seemed necessary to bring you 
together here; and I may be spared the pain of repetition.” 

“You won’t take coffee—liqueurs—or a brandy-and-soda, Mr. 
Wallis?” asked Bridcombe, emerging from the recess of the window 
where, at a table beside the open sash, he had been enjoying one or all 
of the proffered luxuries, and shaking hands in a matter-of-fact man- 
ner with the young American. “ Fine weather you are having down 
here in this little southwestern corner of France. Reminds me of the 
climate of Devonshire, where I was born and bred. But for me it is 
too relaxing, even when the sea-breeze blows. We must get this good 
lady off to her own house in London, if we are to expect to see her 
picking up. No place like London, say I, for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. I’ve lived the largest part of my life there, and expect to be 
carried out there, feet foremost. But they tell me New York is a fine 
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city, sir,—a fine progressive city ; and I don’t doubt you feel toward it 
as I do to London.” 

“T am not giving the best proof of that, since I have come away 
from it, have been wandering half around the globe, and am still 
tarrying by the way,” replied Stuart, smiling. 

“You Americans are astonishing travellers in these days. We used 
to think it was our nation that took the lead in globe-trotting,” said 
Bridcombe. Then, suddenly stepping apart with Stuart, and abandon- 
ing the air of professional politeness with which he had inaugurated 
the conversation, he continued his talk in a harsh undertone. 

“We have got no earthly right to ask you to come here and speak 
the whole truth about this matter in question ; but we expect it. No 
good under heaven will come of palliating that fellow’s offences, or 
trying to make it better for his mother. She is a broken-hearted 
woman, and the only safeguard for her against repeating this experi- 
ence is to give him up, part with him here and now; and that’s what 
she’s going to do.” 

Before Stuart could answer, a step was heard in the corridor with- 
out. Bridcombe, drawing his companion back into the shadow of the 
curtained bay of the window, enjoined upon him silence. 

“Mr. Algernon, m’m,” announced Liddon, throwing open the 
door. 

A shiver ran over the poor woman upon the couch. She half 
raised herself, half extended her arms, then fell back with a groan, 
covering her face with her handkerchief. 

“Calvo told me you wanted to see me, mother,” said Algy, falling 
upon his knees beside her and encircling her with an embrace. “ And, 
oh! how glad I am that you let me come to you this way, alone !” 

With rare tact, the offender stopped at this point and bent his head, 
awaiting her response. Nothing could have been more deprecatory 
than the accents of his low, melodious voice, nothing more graceful 
than the pose of his kneeling figure. As Mrs. Sutton withdrew her 
handkerchief from her eyes to look at him, a flash of tenderness 
gleamed upon her wan face, to be succeeded by a look of settled 
despair. 

“Tt is no use,” she said, in tones empty of hope, drawing away 
from him to fall back upon her cushions. 

“Everything’s of use, mother, that brings relief to you. Calvo 
tells me you’re offended because I did not show up before, when you 
were so ailing, and because I did not take pains to find out when you 
were in Biarritz. Now, dear, the fact of the matter is, I have been 
here, sub rosa, making a most strenuous effort to carry out that little 
scheme you and old Bridcombe hatched out for me. I’ve been waiting 
on a girl I expect to marry. It’s true I did see Calvo on the street 
one day, and slipped away, thinking he might not have espied me. I 
was not even sure he was still in your employ. Certainly you had said 
you would be in Chesham Street at this date, and how could I know 
but you had arrived there, and, as usual, sent Calvo back to the 
Continent ?” 

He was evidently feeling his way. Mrs. Sutton, without answer- 
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ing him, lay almost motionless. After a moment, he began again, 
always in the same eager, tender tones : 

“You mustn’t bear a grudge against me, mamma mia; now that 
I have found you, aren’t you going to kiss me and welcome me as of 
old? What a miserable world this world would be if we poor sinners 
didn’t find forgiving women dotted like milestones along our way 
through it! Cheer up, old lady, and let me tell you all about the girl 
I’m after, and her stubborn guardian, a tough old. aristocrat who keeps 
me at arm’s length. She’s a daisy, a perfect beauty, and just as fresh 
as paint. You'll love her, and she’ll love you, and even the majestic 
Bridcombe will be appeased when I present to him my bride. Only 
give me a few months’ extension of time, and I’ll swear to marry her 
and settle down for life. And we'll go home to-morrow, shan’t we, 
dearest, and all will be forgotten and forgiven? Why, mother, what’s 
come over you? I never saw you act like this before.” 

To Wallis the situation, above all his own unintended share in it, 
had become intolerable. It had up to this point been as much as he 
could endure to stand there, with his back turned, looking out of the 
open window. His first movement to go had been met by Bridcombe’s 
gesture of appeal, his second by the lawyer’s heavy clasp upon his arm. 
Now, however, he determined to sustain the ordeal no longer. With 
two strides he passed under the curtains and was out in the middle of 
the room. Sutton, with an oath, sprang upon his feet. Bridcombe, 
following Wallis more leisurely, wore upon his impassive countenance 
what might have been interpreted as a grim semblance of satisfaction. 
Mrs. Sutton, frightened and helpless, sat up on her couch, looking 
from one to the other in desperation. 

“ Let me answer you, Mr. Algernon,” said the lawyer. “ But first 
let me say for the American gentleman that he has been a most unwill- 
ing party to this interview.” 

“ And I desire to say,” cried Stuart, hotly, “that I came here not 
knowing what was expected of me, and was caught by your arrival. 
I have had enough, and more than enough, of your affairs. I pray 
heaven I may never hear of you or them again.” 

Instantly the shifting mind of Algy Sutton veered around to fasten 
upon his early friend as a protector in his hour of stress. 

“Don’t go, Wallis,” he begged, regaining control of his scattered 
faculties, and speaking in a smooth, unruffled voice. ‘I might have 
known you had no share in the worthy Bridcombe’s little coup de 
théatre. By the way, how much he resembles the notary in the opera, 
doesn’t he?—the fellow who comes in with a scroll and a black shovel 
hat. Bridcombe, as a dramatic super, is an immense success. I think, 
though, on the whole, Wallis, I had better withdraw with you. Until 
Bridcombe gives up this new fad of his, and my mother can be ap- 
= alone, I prefer to keep my distance from the household 

s.” 
a You will have time enough in which to keep your distance, Mr. 
Algernon,” remarked Bridcombe, with the suggestion of a chuckle. 
“For that is the exact point upon which I am empowered by my 
client to speak with you to-night.—Mr. Wallis, it will be a great favor 
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to my client, and a word in the cause of justice, if you will, before you 
leave us, answer me two or three questions. Were you engaged in a 
conversation, two days since, upon the beach, with the gentleman who 
has last spoken ?” 

“‘T was,” answered Wallis, reluctantly. 

“ And after he left you, was not your attention attracted by signs 
of distress coming from a lady sitting in a Bath chair in the rear of 
those you and Mr. Algernon had occupied during the whole of your 

9”) 
talk? — 

“ Lastly, Mr. Wallis,—and with many apologies for the tax upon 
your good nature,—did not you, in hastening to the rescue of the 
afflicted person, find that the lady in question was none other than my 
client, Mrs. Sutton ?” 

Wallis was saved the necessity of vouchsafing another one of his 
curt affirmatives. For once in his life, at least, Algy Sutton was con- 
founded. 

With tears of rage and shame, he pleaded and protested his inno- 
cence of evi] intention in what he had said concerning his benefactress. 
It was a joke, a manner of reckless speech indulged in by all young 
men of his day and kind, in the mention of their domestic relations. 
Wallis knew—Wallis would testify—that he meant no harm. Wallis 
was a man of the world. Wallis understood. 

But Wallis had apparently no melting spot in him for this emer- 
gency. With an expression of strong disgust, he drew away from 
Algy, and, bowing to Mrs. Sutton and Bridcombe, left the room. 

“There goes a man,” observed Bridcombe, cheerfully. ‘Now, Mr. 
Algernon, it would be as well for you to resign yourself to settle down 
to business.” 

“Oh, I know you’ve made it as bad as you can,” said the younger 
man, with a snar]. 

“No. It might be worse ; it might be worse,” answered the lawyer, 
suavely. 

“ For God’s sake, tell him without delay,” burst from the stricken 
woman upon the couch. 

“You know as well as I do, Mr. Algernon,” went on Bridcombe, 
a little less pleasantly, “that the tie binding you to my client here has 
never been legalized. The whole affair was, on her part, a pure matter 
of sentiment and good will. Her late husband, my good friend John 
Sutton, positively refused, in fact, to have you made their son by the 
law’s adoption. He, now, was not sentimental. He did not believe 
in working in the dark on the chance that the right relation might 
come out of the venture. So you have always been dependent upon 
the generosity of your adoptive mother, so called. I will not say how 
often or how severely that generosity has been taxed. I will not revert 
to a long series of most painful episodes, any one of which would have 
been justification for earlier action on her part of the kind for which 
she has summoned me here to-day.—No, Mrs. Sutton, ma’am ! don’t 
interrupt me, if you please. You remember that you agreed to leave 
the matter absolutely in my hands.—Mr. Algernon, it is my duty to 
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tell you that from this day all connection between you and my client 
here is sundered. You will not at any time again be welcome in her 
home. You resume, if you choose, since there have been no legal pro- 
ceedings entitling you to bear her name, the patronymic that is yours 
by right of birth. Mrs, Sutton, after mature deliberation, has decided 
that, in view of the luxury and indulgence you have enjoyed for years 
from her purse, it would not be altogether just on her part to cut you 
off from the means of present livelihood.” 

Algy, who had been standing in sullen silence, deeply flushed, and 
looking alternately from one face to the other of his judges, brightened 
suddenly. The eager light in his dark eyes made his face beautiful. 
Mrs. Sutton, who had been devouring him with her gaze, put her hand 
to her heart, and closed her eyes. 

“It will be, as ever, more than I have deserved, Mr. Bridcombe,” 
said the young man. “I see that my case is hopeless, that ’m going 
to be chucked to the dogs where I belong, and where she found me in 
the beginning. I’m not going to cringe and whine over it. The 
game’s up, for me, of course. But I’ll say here that, bad as I am, 
I’ve got my own ideas of gratitude. Such treatment as this is more 
than 1 merit,—a thousand times more,—but wherever I go, and till I 


die, I’11 keep her goodness before me. It may make of me a better 
man.” 

This was too much for Mrs, Sutton, who fell back drowned in tears 
upon her pillows. Algy, restraining a movement toward her, kept his 
ground before Mr. Bridcombe modestly, manfully. 


Mr. Bridcombe, taking off his spectacles, wiped them and looked 
again. Algy did not stir. Then the lawyer, with a queer contraction 
around the lips, took a paper from his pocket, cleared his throat, and 
began reading it aloud. 

Shorn of technicalities, the document was an engagement on the 
part of the said Algernon Stuart Sutton Vaughan Dampier to make no 
future attempt to see or communicate with the said Mary Amelia 
Sutton, under the penalty of forfeiting absolutely and forever an allow- 
ance of six hundred pounds a year 

The culprit started forward in a transport of joyful gratitude. 

“Oh, madam, you are too good!” he exclaimed, fervently. “ Your 
conduct makes mine the blacker by comparison.” 

“You are a little premature, Mr. Algernon,” said Bridcombe, in- 
terrupting himself to make sonorous use of a large silk pocket-handker- 
chief—“ six hundred pounds a year for the space of two years, during 
which he will have ample time to establish himself in the way of 
earning his own bread.” 

“Curse you!” cried the furious young man. He tried to go on, 
but could not. His words were.choked by excess of disappointment. 

“Now, do not go to pretending that you have not a gold-mine 
in that beautiful voice of yours, Mr. Algernon,—as well as unusual 
facility in acting,’ went on Bridcombe, blandly. “ It is this point that 
my client wishes me especially to impress upon you. She thinks, and 
I agree with her, that, with sobriety and a decent mode of life, your 
accomplishments in these lines will win for you a support of the most 
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liberal description. But, for her sake, I dare not prolong this trying 
scene. If you will just cast your eyes over this document and sign it, 
if you like, Liddon, outside there, and the porter of the hotel, will 
serve as witnesses.” 

Then Algy spoke again. What he said in his bitter humiliation 
might perhaps have been forgiven him by outsiders of cold blood. 
But it hardened Bridcombe’s heart, and strengthened the lawyer’s 
sense of right in the extreme measures he had advised. It also 
stanched, then and for evermore, the last outpouring of tenderness to 
Algy from her who had been as his mother. 





VII. 


When, after leaving Mrs. Sutton, Wallis had walked long enough 
under the starlight to rid himself of some of his exuberance of dis- 
gust with the turn affairs had taken in that painful scene in which he 
had been an unwilling coadjutor, he found his mother awake and alert, 
waiting for a talk before she should extinguish the vivacity of her 
ideas in bed. 

“'You’ve been gone so long, dear,” she exclaimed, “I was grow- 
ing quite impatient. I’ve had a delightful evening. In addition to 
the Countess Rascafria and her husband,—whom I found a very 
agreeable man, though indeed he hardly talks at all, and one can’t 
understand his English,—you will never guess who have been here. 
The Campions, from our own street in New York. Don’t you re- 
member the new house with the fine front, next to the corner of Fifth 
Avenue?” 

“ Campions—Campions ?” said Stuart, reflectively. “I think I 
have heard the name. But, surely, mother, I once heard you say you 
had never visited our neighbors in that swell domicile ?” 

“Only because I go out so little at home, my love. They are re- 
spectable, excellent people, and seeing our names on the register, and 
meeting me in the lift, after I’d been down to give an order at the desk 
that I’d forgot, what could we do but speak? My heart warmed when 
I heard they’d just arrived out from America. They landed at Cher- 
bourg, and are going to make a tour of Southwestern France. It’s 
almost the only thing the Campions haven’t done in Europe. They 
come over every other year, and go everywhere systematically. Mr. 
Campion is a great reader, and when he runs upon a book about a 
place he has not seen, he always goes to it next time. Lately he got 
hold of Zola’s ‘ Lourdes,’ and they are going on from here to Lourdes, 
then Pau and Carcassonne. Mrs. Campion wants us to accompany 
them, Stuart.” 

“Well, mother, you are getting on.” 

“Of course, dear, I hadn’t a thought of it ; but it was kind of them 
to ask us. I really can’t think she takes in all she sees in travelling ; 
but she is so overworked at home, being the president of a great chari- 
table society, the head of a ‘Don’t Worry Circle,’ and a dozen other 
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philanthropic things, that she says it rests her to come abroad, and she 
doesn’t much care where she goes. There is a daughter, a rather hand- 
some girl, very tall like a bean-pole, and by way of being clever. I 
know she keeps a diary, and, from what they said, I think she con- 
tributes to a magazine. Theson is a sophomore at Harvard, so you 
ought to take an interest in the young man, Stuart. I didn’t hear 
much about him, except that he is fond of bicycling and of taking 
snap-shots with his kodak.” 

“Did he take a snap-shot at you, madre?” 

“ Stuart, how absurd you are! I don’t think you seem to carea 
bit for these Campions, and yet here they are, fresh from our own dear 
street at home. ‘They say the asphalt has been laid on it, and makes 
the greatest difference in one’s comfort. And, oh, what do you think— 
old Mr. Clifford has painted his house-front, and put in a new door! 
What a relief that will be, after the eyesore he has kept there for so 
long! And the ailanthus-tree at the corner was struck by a gale, and 
had to be cut down ; the Spilman children had scarlet fever, but have 
all got over it, luckily ; and there was a burglary of silverware three 
doors off from Mrs, Campion’s, but the police were most fortunate in 
recovering the plunder.” 

“Tn all the years that you have lived there, I never heard you ac- 
cumulate such an array of news about ‘our street,’” remarked her 
son, smiling. 

“ Ah, but, my dear, it does all sound so good when one’s away off 
in Biarritz. But let me tell you the whole story. I met the Cam- 
pions in the lift, she recognized me, and spoke to me, then introduced 
her husband and daughter, and I begged them to come into my sitting- 
room, which they did. The countess just then arrived, with her hus- 
band, and we all became at once the best of friends. I had some ices 
served, and it was quite a little svirée. The Campions tried to get 
their son to come in, but he wouldn’t. They say he is shy of 
strangers, and I remembered how hard it had always been to get you 
to come in fur company. The only drawback to our evening was that 
you did not return, and that Enid and the general were not here. 
The Campions might have entertained Enid, she knows so few Amer- 
icans. By the way, Stuart, I have found out from the general that 
Enid is, in a way, engaged to be married to one of our countrymen, a 
young man who was educated in England at Eton and Cambridge 
and all that. He is the adopted son of a wealthy English couple,— 
manufacturers, I think,—and the general considers the match a very 
risky one, because he has heard things about the young man’s habits 
that alarm him. So Enid is not to see him for some months to come, 
and if, at the end of that time, things turn out better, the general will 
not withhold his consent. He said he told me this with Enid’s sanc- 
tion, because we had been so kind to the dear girl, and he felt we ought 
to know it, now we are about to par-——” 

Mrs. Wallis interrupted herself with a genuine sigh, then went 





on : 

“T should think, Stuart, you would show a little more interest in 

Enid’s happiness. It is such a dreadful thing for any girl to marry a 
Vout. LXII.—41 
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man who has been wild, under the idea she can reform him. The gen- 
eral believes that Enid, who has known so little of society, has taken 
up this notion of reform and will not be induced to give her lover up. 
While we were travelling together, she seemed gay and light-hearted ; 
but here, to-day, she has looked quite sad and preoccupied. When she 
came back to join us after her walk alone (strange that you didn’t find 
her), her face made me really unhappy. Now, Stuart, it is so late, I 
must be running off to bed ; but, before I go, there is something more I 
want to tell you. For to-morrow the general and Enid have planned 
some little excursion by themselves; but the next day, suppose we all 
go over by rail to St. Jean de Luz and have a picnic excursion to the 
Rhune. It must be our party, given for Enid before we separate ; and 
to-morrow you can make all arrangements. The best thing, perhaps, 
would be to engage a break or some vehicle with four horses to meet 
us at the station or hotel at St. Jean de Luz and drive us out to As- 
cain. Anything that will hold all of us will do.” 

“ All of us?” asked Stuart, with foreboding. 

“‘T thought, as the Campions were such near neighbors at home, 
we might as well show them some slight civility,” answered his mother, 
in a deprecatory voice. 

“Oh, of course, mother. The Campions, by all means. And 
who besides ?” 

“The countess, and her husband, and their little girl. They have 
such a quaint original child, who can’t be induced to stay with her 
governess when her parents go away. At least they are afraid to leave 
her, for fear of her doing something dreadfully mischievous. Last 
time, when they went on an all-day affair, she set fire to the hotel bed- 
room, while making a funeral pile of lead-pencils and stick-cinnamon 
to burn her doll upon.” 

“ Let us have the countess, then, the husband, and the quaint little 
girl. Four Campions, our two selves, and the guests of the occasion 
will make eleven. All that I have to do, I gather, is to telegraph, 
telephone, write, or personally interview the authorities necessary to 
consult in providing for lunch and the ascent of the Rhune.” 

“There'll be no trouble. The people here will put you up to 
everything. I’m really quite pleased with the idea.” 

“Have you secured your guests, you little Napoleon of enter- 
tainers ?” 

“ Provisionally, upon your consent. They seemed all delighted 
with the prospect. I had already engaged the general and Enid for 
some kind of a party, day after to-morrow, and the rest suggested 
itself while I was talking with our other friends about the beautiful 
scenery of the Pyrenees to be had near here. It appears that the ride 
on horseback up the mountain from Ascain may be taken with perfect 
ease and comfort, though Mrs. Campion asked me if I would mind 
her carrying her knitting and sitting at the foot of any very high 
place the others wanted to go up. She said she generally does that in 
travelling in Europe.” 

“T foresee that Mrs. Campion will be my joy,” exclaimed Stuart. 

“Stuart, every day you grow more and more like your dear 
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father,” said his mother, reflectively. Kissing her good-night, he saw 
her close her bedroom door, then settled down into a deep arm-chair 
to the perusal of a volume secured that morning from the English 
library. 

pion the volume fell from his lax hand. He had forgotten it in 
reviewing in lengthy revery the scenes of that day and evening. It 
was too evident from his mother’s report of the general’s confidence to 
her that the Severns considered it time for their intimacy with the 
Wallises to come toa halt. This was a blow he had not counted upon. 
Vanished were all the pleasant forecasts they had interchanged of meet- 
ings in London, of days on the river, of excursions to spots beloved in 
common by the four. Their parting a few days hence would definitely 
close the book in which had been written the tale of his first love. 
Under these circumstances, there was wisdom in his mother’s plan to 
surround them with a little crowd of outsiders. It would be painful 
for Enid to meet him in téte-d-téte again, after that unfortunate talk 
upon the rocks, And yet, how in the world should he continue to 
protect her against the man whose crash of fame and fortune he had 
witnessed a few hours before? 

“Stuart!” called out his mother from her room. 

He went in, finding her looking very sweet and pensive, sitting 
under the light of two candles beside a little table on which lay an 
open book. He saw at once the traces of tears upon her face. 

“Why, mother, what is it?” he said, bending down to rest his 
cheek to hers. 

“T had been reading my Bible, dear, and then sat thinking of 
many things. Suddenly it came to me that I’ve been blind to your 
best interests—that I’ve urged you and encouraged you to run intoa 
danger the shallowest intelligence should have foreseen. If I’ve hurt 
you, dearest, by ever so little a pang, forgive me. As long as I live, 
your sorrow will be my sorrow intensified, your joy my joy in a higher 
degree. You may think this is a vain boast, but it’s true. And, 
loving you as I do, not to have tried to spare you this!” 

Her son, thoroughly melted, knelt beside her and received her 
kiss upon his forehead. He resolved that nothing should let him add 
another pang to her innocent self-reproaching. Then he told her that 
since so long ago as their day together at the Escorial he had known 
from Enid’s lips that she was promised to another. 

“That is a great relief to me,” Mrs. Wallis said, simply. “ And 
it has done me such good, dearest, to have had this little talk with you. 
Go now. I shall soon be asleep, and resting the better for this ex- 
planation.” 

To Stuart also the little passage of tender confidence had done good. 
It had cleared the air of his moody discontent, and made him thank 
God for the treasure of a faithful heart that was all his own. 

His last waking thoughts, thus purged of selfishness, were of how 
to spare Enid what he himself had suffered. If he could only feel 
certain that Algy Sutton would leave her unmolested, he would be 
almost satisfied to let his own passion glide to swell the mighty stream 
of disappointed hopes. 
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It was a triumphant proof of Mrs, Wallis’s generalship—a faculty 
possessed by most of her countrywomen in her estate of life, and ex- 
ercised according to opportunity—that the pleasure-party to Ascain 
tossed together, as Stuart said, like an omelette, should promise, at 
the outset, such success, 

To General Severn the Campion family proved a source of distinct 
satisfaction. They seemed to restore his faith in the typical Jonathans 
of his dreams, an ideal rudely shattered by Mrs, Wallis and her son. 

Mr. Campion, a small person, so spare that the bone structure of 
his face was unpleasantly discernible beneath a mask of parchment 
skin, wore a thin yellow moustache, under which the curves of his 
mouth were set in the habit of a quizzical smile. Mrs. Campion, a 
buxom woman, showed her deficiency in the national characteristic of 
humor by appearing in a smart Paris-made gown of several shades of 
red, that would have seemed over-striking upon her daughter. Miss 
Campion, tall and slim, was attired with equal magnificence in blue, 
her large hat with many feathers suggesting a shade set upon a candle. 
Young Campion, with his long sleek hair, black clothes, low-cut col- 
lar, duck waistcoat, and tan shoes, looked painfully protestant against 
the splendor of the ladies of his family; and his expression of coun- 
tenance denoted a chronic desire to escape from human society to the 
enjoyment of his own great thoughts. 

To Wallis’s share for the excursion fell, without volition on his 
part, the companionship of the Countess Rascafria, a handsome, up-to- 
date young woman, whose Inverness cape, lined with the plaid of her 
own ancient Scottish race, testified her allegiance to the traditions of 
her native land. 

Enid found her occupation for the day in responding to the de- 
voted overtures of dark-eyed and roguish little Anita Rascafria, who, 
bounding into her lap in the railway carriage, embraced her at inter- 
vals, and continued to ply her with questions and observations, in 
alternate French-English and English-French. While the relieved 
father of this lively cherub looked on in meek approval of her preoc- 
cupation, Enid herself had less opportunity to become aware of the 
shafts of flirtation launched by the countess at Stuart Wallis. 

Mrs. Wallis, benevolently engaged in bringing together the divers 
elements of her party, was a trifle overweighted by the occasional 
necessity of conversation with the count; but even this difficulty and 
the self-consciousness of young Campion were not sufficient to subdue 
the general swing of the morning’s animation. 

They tarried long enough in the sleepy watering-place of St. Jean 
de Luz, looking out over the Gascon bay, to pervade its streets in 
search of objects of interest. They stared at the curious sixteenth- 
century mansion with massive corbelled towers, wherein, a prospective 
bridegroom, Louis XIV., the Grand Monarch of France, lodged be- 
fore his marriage with the Infanta Maria Theresa of Spain. They 
dipped into the Chateau de I’Infanta to see Gérdme’s paintings de- 
picting those royal nuptials; then into the incense-breathing interior 
of the little Basque sanctuary of St. Jean, where, at religious service, 
men and women are divided as we are told the goats and sheep will be. 
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Lastly, while awaiting luncheon at the hotel, they strayed down upon 
the nearly circular beach, guarded at one end by a rocky headland, at 
the other giving in to the little harbor of Secoa. 

“Tt is all peaceful enough now,” remarked Wallis, who, for the 
first time, came up with Enid and her frisky charge, “ with these blue 
waves lapping the shingle, and the fisher-boats drawn up; but for cen- 
turies the sea has beaten in here so furiously it has all but destroyed 
the commerce of the port. Once this simple, hardy people put their 
main dependence upon whale-fishing in the Bay of Biscay and cod- 
fishing on the Banks of Newfoundland. But the whales tumbled 
themselves away from these coasts out into the deep Atlantic, never to 
return ; and, when France lost Newfoundland, another source of rev- 
enue was gone from the poor Basques of Jean de Luz. What a de- 
licious breeze! not a cloud in the sky. I think my mother’s scheme is 
a success ; don’t you?” 

Little Anita had run down to the water’s edge, and, with her long 
black-stockinged legs and scarlet frock and hat, looked like some odd 
beach bird alternately following up and driven back by the waves. 
Enid, finding herself quite alone with Wallis, turned to him im- 
petuously, and spoke in agitated accents. 

“You did not see that man back there, as we came out of the 
church ?” 

“ What man?” he asked, wondering at her excitement. 

“Tt was the one—the foreigner—who brought me a note out on 
the rocks at Biarritz. He looked at me in such a way that I felt 
frightened. I wanted to speak to you then, but I thought it was 
better not to seem to notice him.” 

“Calvo? That fellow is perfectly ubiquitous,” said Stuart, cloud- 
ing. “It is in the highest degree impertinent for him to act so to you. 
I shall look him up when we go back, and give him a piece of my 
mind about it.” 

“No, don’t; perhaps you had better not notice it,” she replied, 
coloring with a sudden thought. 

Stuart looked at her fixedly, then, reading her mind, compressed 
his lips in silence. 

“You mistake me; indeed I had rather tell you outright than 
have you misinterpret a perfectly natural feeling,” she went on, plead- 
ingly. “It is only that, if this man I dislike so much has anything 
to do with him, I should not—I would not wish to—oh, it is dread- 
fully hard to talk of this to you, who have such a bad opinion of poor 
Algy, and I dare not speak of him to grandpapa.” 

“You said once, when we stood by the tomb in the convent at 
Miraflores 

“Don’t recall it, please,” she interrupted, with a flame of feeling 
in her face. 

“But I must, since it is only to remind you that you volunteered 
to trust me—forever.” 

“T do trust you. I do believe in you. Since that wretched time 
on the rocks, I’ve hardly thought of another thing but the mean way 
I treated you.” 
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“Pass over that. You had every provocation to be more severe 
than you actually were. But, if you believe in me, tell me what you 
fear now. Let me help you. If I am there, nothing that rascal 
Calvo could do could possibly bring harm to you. What do you 
suspect ?” 

“That he is following us,—watching me,—perhaps waiting for 
another chance to bring me into communication with Algy.” 

“Then let me keep beside you for the rest of the day.” 

“‘ What would the countess say?” she exclaimed, with a gleam of 
mischief. ‘ Ah, no, Mr. Wallis; now that I know poor Algy is so 
wildly jealous of your being with me, I have made up my mind not 
to give him any pretext for self-torture.” 

Wallis’s impulse to smile at her delusion on this point was checked 
by his real sympathy for her. Since he had resolved to put her away 
from his thoughts as a lover, a new ardor to protect her had grown up 
in his heart. 

“Well, I shan’t argue with you there,” he said, good-humoredly. 
“ But you’ll promise to keep me advised of any further approach made 
to you by Calvo, who at all events must be controlled.” 

Enid interrupted him to look after Anita, now engaged in con- 
versation with a group of peasant children on the beach. At that 
moment, swift as an arrow, Anita started to speed toward her guar- 
dians, the children flying down the shingle as fast as legs could carry 
them, holding between them a trophy of brilliant color. 

“Tt is my hat,” announced little Miss Rascafria, composedly. “I 
pinched one of the canaille, and she boxed me, so I turned the other 
cheek, as Meess Watson has taught me to do out of her Good Book. 
But the canaille would not slap again, so I decided to give her my 
hat. Now le bon Dieu will be sure to forgive me all my sins, and I 
shall be a little saint and reign in glory like the patronne of maman’s 
maid.” 

‘What will your mamma say, Anita?” began Enid, in despair ; 
but Stuart was already off in pursuit of the fugitives, and, overhauling 
them, induced them to exchange their spoil for some bits of silver coin. 

“T do not thank you, monsieur,” said Anita, stamping as he re- 
turned her flamboyant head-piece. “I shriek every time Justine takes 
it out of the box to put it on me. Some day I will dance on the 
monster, va!” 

With Anita to keep in check, Stuart’s talk with Enid had no fur- 
ther chance, but, as they walked back to the hotel, to luncheon, both 
felt that the atmosphere between them was somewhat cleared. 

Ere long the whole party was mounted upon the roof-seats of a 
light omnibus drawn by four stout horses, en route for Ascain, a little 
hamlet in the Nivelle valley, some four miles inland. The countess, 
to whom fell the box-seat between her host for the day and the smiling 
Béarnais who officiated as coachman, lost no time in appropriating the 
ribbons and urging the horses forward at a lively pace. 

“Ts—er—your wife a reliable driver, sir?” asked Mr. Campion, 
leaning over to address the count, and, it must be said, giving ex- 
pression to the sentiments of most of his companions. 
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“Eh? Ah! Yes, yes, Madame it amuse her for to conduct,” 
answered the dark little man, painstakingly. ‘ For me, I am always 
to thank God when she make me that favor to break me no bones upon 
the way. I avow to you that I would to be arrived already at Ascain.” 

It must have been a timorous crew indeed that failed to yield their 
fears to the exhilaration of that passage in crystal atmosphere through 
a beautiful wild valley under the eaves of the most historic mountain 
of the western Pyrenees. The summits of the Rhune, their objective 
point, came into sight, towering against a brilliant sky over above the 
little Basque village where they at length pulled up, in safety, the 
inhabitants, to a man, woman, and child, coming out to welcome the 
apparition of the omnibus-and-four. But more surprising to at least 
two members of the expedition than any other spectacle likely to greet 
them in Ascain was the guide in charge of the horses and mules en- 
gaged to carry them up the mountain ; for he was none other than the 
inexhaustible Calvo. 

‘‘Yes, sir, I have left the service of Madame Sutton, who is re- 
turning to England in company with M. Bridcombe,” said the courier, 
unabashed, when Wallis stepped aside with him, ostensibly to discuss 
their route and mounts. “And the proprietor whom you employed 
to arrange your party, he well knew that to secure Calvo meant success 
for your expedition. I had the honor to order your luncheon, sir ; 
and I am sure you found it to your taste. When I was satisfied that 
all was in order there for your honorable company, I came out here on 
horseback to be ready to meet you.” 

Wallis perfectly well knew the rascal had avoided him until the 
moment when he was sure his services could not be dispensed with. So, 
putting the best face he could upon the matter, he curtly ordered Calvo 
to marshal his forces for the start, and, hastening to rejoin Enid, satis- 
fied her that, for to-day, at least, Calvo’s appearance was not contraband 
of war. 

After the usual flurry of adjustment to their respective steeds, the 
usual exclamations, outcries, laughter, and protests of the ladies over 
the difficulties of mounting, and when even Mrs. Campion had been 
induced to instal herself upon a mule that Jooked back upon its burden 
with almost human remonstrance, the struggling file of equestrians got 
under way. 

. At the first chalet, about an hour after they had set off, the 
countess’s saddle proved uncomfortable, her horse was announced to be 
a stumbler, and the air in general was surcharged with that charming 
lady’s discontent. 

“ Accept of my ’orse, ma chére,” said the count, pacifically. “He 
have bad looks, and I can’t make to march him; but he have no trick 
to stumbling.” 

“ Papa, papa, you speak English to make all the ladies and gentle- 
men mock at you !” cried remorseless Anita, perched upon his saddle- 
bow. “ Don’t give our good horse to maman: she will find him just 
the same.” 

“ Pray take mine,” exclaimed Enid, slipping to the ground. “ As 
it is, I am seized with the wildest desire ta wall.” 
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“And I,” said Stuart, following her example, and throwing his 
bridle to one of the guides. 

But this evidently was not what the countess wanted. She had 
observed that the good Pyrenean beasts ridden by Enid and Stuart 
Wallis, being accustomed to go in double harness, kept always as close 
together as the exigencies of the path would allow. 

“If you really want exercise,’ she said, surveying Enid coolly, 
“T might try your horse ; but I must insist upon Mr. Wallis not leaving 
his to the guide, since I have no fancy for closer quarters with our, 
picturesque but not very tidy escort.” , 

“T quite agree with you,” exclaimed Enid, stooping to pick a bou- 
quet of yellow broom at Anita’s bidding. “Grandpapa will tell you 
that I’m accustomed to distancing everybody in the party when we set 
off to climb a mountain. I am much too business-like a mountaineer 
to need company ; and I can keep you always in sight.” . 

“Mind you do,” called Mrs. Wallis, whose detachment, under 
Calvo’s guidance, was in the lead. 

“You don’t know Enid’s prowess in this line,” said General 
Severn. “T confess I’ve been wondering how much longer she’d con- 
sent to remain upon that inglorious perch, the saddle.” 

“Tf you must walk,” said Stuart to Miss Severn, in an undertone 
strongly tinctured with vexation, “I shall insist upon detailing this 
country fellow, who looks honest and intelligent, to keep along with you.” 

“‘Let me come, too,” cried Anita, struggling before her father like 
an octopus. 

“ Anita, you will do nothing of the kind,” exclaimed, in French, 
Miss Rascafria’s mamma. “If you do not remain perfectly quiet 
where you are, I shall punish you directly we return.” 

“What a corvée about nothing!” answered, in her mother-tongue, 
the disrespectful small person. “ And if you do punish me by putting 
me to bed, papa willcome afterwardswith bonbons, and play tent with 
me under the bedclothes,” she added, looking up into her father’s face. 
“Ts it not so, papa?” 

“Be tranquil, my little angel,” rejoined the count, nervously. 
“Only be tranquil, and I will see thou art made happy with the 
casket of marrons glacés thou didst ask for in the shop yesterday after- 
middle.” 

“ Afternoon, dada,” said she, reprovingly, and peace was secured 
till the train was again on the march, when she was heard to inquire 
whether, in the event of his becoming a widower, the count would not 
please marry Miss Severn and take Anita with them for a wedding 
journey en bicyclette. 





VIII. 


The Basque peasant detailed to be Miss Severn’s especial guide in 
her ascent of the Rhune was a young fellow, swart of complexion, 
with diamond-bright eyes and an athletic form clad in a jaunty cos- 
tume of the operatic smuggler cut. Having in like service. and in 
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working around tle hotels, picked up a very intelligible hodge-podge 
of languages, Miguel now entertained his charge with a revelation of 
the mountain’s history and secrets, to which Enid listened with great 
enjoyment. 

As they climbed,—Miguel’s stout iron-pointed maquilla stick trans- 
ferred to the young lady’s hand,—Enid felt a sense of expansion, of 
freedom from care, unknown to her for days. By the time they had 
caught up with the party resting at the second chalet, she was glowing 
with health and happiness. Stuart, unable longer to resist the uncon- 
scious appeal of her wholesome youth for comradeship, and chafing at 
the monotony of the saddle under a fire of too amiable personalities 
from a professional destroyer of men’s peace, made his mind up to a 
bold stroke for liberty. Basely deserting the countess, he sprang to 
the ground, leaving his horse, like the other, to the care of the men 
engaged by Calvo to accompany the expedition. 

“ Miguel tells me there is a lovely ice-cold spring in a glen not far 
from here,” said Miss Severn to her grandfather. ‘So we are going 
to visit it. He says there is a short cut from there by which we can 
reach the top as soon as you do.” 

“Tf Wallis goes, I shall be better satisfied,” said the general. 
“ Look out for this rash girl of mine, Wallis; in mountain scrambling 
she has no sense of fear.” 

“T think I also should enjoy going to the spring,” observed the 
countess, looking dissatisfied. 

“Madame’s dress would not permit of it,” interposed Miguel, 
surveying critically the lady’s modish attire and high-heeled patent- 
leather shoes. “It is only such boots as Mademoiselle and I wear 
that can gtand our mountain paths.” 

The countess laughed significantly. 

“You have classed them well together,” she said, with a con- 
temptuous glance at Enid’s substantial foot-covering. 

“And there will be cattle-bogs here and there, with sharp rocks 
a-plenty,” went on wily Miguel. “To reach the spring, Madame 
would have to squeeze herself between two boulders that stand so very 
close together ; it is but a slender person like Mademoiselle who can 
penetrate there.” 

“Vous étes un impertinent,” answered the rather full-blown lady ; 
then, striking her horse a smart blow, she called upon the others to 
follow her to the summit. 

Calvo, falling to the rear of the column, addressed himself to his 
employer for the day. 

“I beg Monsieur’s pardon,” he said, with an air of easy oblivion 
of all that had gone before in their acquaintanceship. ‘‘ The woods- 
man we met a little farther back tells me there is another party gone 
up the mountain, afoot, before us.” 

“What is that to me?” asked Stuart, impatiently. “See here, my 
man, it was abominably cheeky of you to intrude yourself upon this 
excursion, and you know it. But, since the mischief’s done, please 
keep your conversation to yourself, and spare me the sight of you more 
than is absolutely necessary.” 
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“TI thought M. Wallis was in the confidence of ce pauvre M. 
Algernon,” persisted the guide, assuming a confidential attitude. 
“And it would make Monsieur’s heart bleed to see the suffering M. 
Sutton has undergone.” 

“What do you mean?” began Wallis, angrily, then, seeing Enid 
within earshot, lowered his voice. “You haven’tdared? Yes, that is 
just what you have done. This is a plot to make us run upon Sutton, 
you 

“Non, monsieur, nevaire,” exclaimed Calvo, dramatically, but 
taking care to draw a little nearer to Miss Severn and Miguel ; “only, 
from the description the woodsman gave, I thought it possible the 
gentleman who has gone on ahead might be your unfortunate friend.” 

“ He is not my friend,” replied Wallis, savagely, though still in a 
low tone. “And it is quite useless for you to try to impose on me 
with your assumed ignorance. The whole scheme has been made u 
between you and Sutton. How well you are paid for it I don’t know. 
But I’d have paid you better to keep yourself and him out of my 
reach, The temptation to kick you until I am tired is really one of 
the strongest I’ve ever resisted.” 

“Monsieur jests,” said Calyvo—retreating, nevertheless, several 
paces. “ And if I did consent to be of final service to the poor young 
gentleman, who had taken refuge from his trouble at St. Jean de Luz, 
and urged me to help him to one last chance to see the lad 78 

‘General Severn will discuss that point with Mr. Sutton. I ad- 
vise you to address anything more you have to say on the subject 
to him, not to me,” answered Calvo’s employer, a dangerous gleam 
coming into his eyes. 

He was thoroughly provoked. What scene might not Sutton’s 
presence on the mountain precipitate ? 

He glanced over at the girl then engaged in transferring to the 
band of her sailor-hat a cluster of Alpine flowers from Miguel’s gal- 
lant hand. She was the picture of health and light-hearted enjoy- 
ment of her surroundings. Impossible that her tie to Sutton should 
be more than a cobweb thread of strained sentiment, to be snapped by 
time and separation. If Sutton should come upon her here, if he 
should choose to work upon her sensibility and sympathy, there was 
every probability she would plunge anew into romantic feeling that 
might lead her to any extravagance of self-devotion. 

Stuart wished, now, that the general had been made acquainted 
with the facts of Sutton’s recent career and downfall. It would have 
enabled the veteran to serve as his granddaughter’s protector in an 
emergency when Stuart himself must keep in the background. He 
could not tell whether it was better to warn Enid or to let things take 
their course. 

During his meditation on these themes, Calvo, the offender, mount- 
ing a horse, had ridden off as rapidly as the way would allow, to re- 
assume conduct of the main party. Wallis rejoined Enid and her 
guide for the walk to the forester’s spring. 

“You were threatening Calvo. I saw it, and felt anxious,” said 
Enid. 
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“He was insolent, and I put him in his place. That is all,” he 
answered, lightly. 

“Asif you could hide from me that it was about me. I see now 
that it would have been in better taste for me not to tell you that he 
alarmed me.” 

“ He is not likely to trouble you again,” replied Stuart, dismissing 
the subject. 

- You are always kinder than I deserve; and I want to ask your 
pardon for saying such sharp things to you out on the rocks, that 
wretched afternoon when we quarrelled. Ah,” she added, with sudden 
fervor, “let us agree to forget our differences. Here, in this dazzling 
atmosphere, with the sweet smells of the wood, and the sounds of 
water babbling that we cannot see, and these glorious views on every 
side, I’m like another creature. I must let myself be happy this one 
day.” 

“‘ Let us both be happy, for a change,” he said, with an answering 
thrill. 

Not now could he warn her of what was impending. With light 
footsteps they trod the channelled slopes of the old fortress mountain, 
one of the last strongholds of the Peninsular War, that had seen, amid 
hot fire and reckless bloodshed, the fall of Napoleon’s power in Spain. 
Gayly the two passed under the boughs of oaks and beech, of chestnuts 
in tasselled bloom, and birches twinkling in the May-day sun. The 
vegetation around them, rich and moist from the sea air of the Atlan- 
‘tic, made a fairy-land of verdure. More and more rugged grew the 
path, till at length it ended, or seemed to end, in a pile of glittering 
rocks so screened by pendulous boughs and upspringing shrubs as 
effectually to conceal what was beyond. 

“ Hark!” cried Enid, suddenly. 

They paused to listen to a strain of music issuing from the wood 
ahead of them, a plaintive air played upon some sort of flute. 

“‘ That is Antonio, a friend of mine, famous for his skill upon the 
galoubet,—the pipe of our mountains, mademoiselle,” explained Miguel, 
with pride. “ He is probably guiding some visitors to the Rhune, and 
they have made him stop at the spring to play for them.” 

“Oh, let us hear it, too,” exclaimed Enid, gleefully. “ But, Miguel, 
which way do we get on?” 

The young guide flashed his white teeth in merriment. He had 
been waiting for this inquiry. Bounding past her, he lifted aside a 
bough of sweeping chestnut and indicated an arched aperture between 
two massive boulders. 

“TI think Madame la Comtesse would have had trouble here,” he 
said, chuckling. 

“Let me go first, alone,” exclaimed the girl, charmed with the spice 
of mystery. “TI hope it leads info a real smugglers’ cave.” 

It was no cavern into which she came out on the far side of the 
barricade of rocks, but a little woodland glade, exquisitely green and 
dewy, wherein a rill of sparkling water dripped through a rude trough 
into a mossy depression of the soil. Between the boles of two trees, 
in the green light strained through a canopy of tender young leaves, 
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stood the musician, a dark, sinewy youth in Basque costume, engaged 
in throwing his whole soul into his performance upon the rustic pipe 
of the Pyrenean mountaineers. 

But Enid did not pause to give attention to this Iberian Pan. Her 
voice died upon her lips, her color came and went; she stopped short 
in utter astonishment and some dismay. 

For there, seated upon a rock opposite the player, bareheaded, 
handsome, holding aloft with dripping fingers a leaf cup he had fash- 
ioned to dip into the crystal reservoir below, and keeping time to the 
music with his foot, was her banished lover. 

When Sutton’s eyes fell upon her, he dropped his cup, sprang to 
his feet, and greeted her with a burst of sesthetic rapture. 

“‘ Pray don’t move,” he cried. “Stop just there, till I get a men- 
tal photograph of you to take into outer darkness. It is the most 
perfect poetic climax. The genius of the wood pipes, and out of the 
sylvan solitudes a nymph comes at his call.” 

Enid, who was familiar with Algy’s suddenly varying moods, felt 
herself passing under the old charm of his voice and presence. Lovely, 
timid, palpitating, she looked from him to Wallis, as if toask what she 
should do. 

“Don’t be afraid. I am not meaning to intrude myself upon Mr. 
Wallis’s guests,” said Sutton, clouding at her reserve. “TI haven’t the 
slightest intention of denying that 1 came up here from St. Jean de 
Luz, where I’ve been sulking at a bad hotel, in the forlorn hope of 
getting a word with you. But if you tell me to go away without it, I 
shall do so. I am, as Wallis knows, no longer in a position to make 
demands. To have seen you for a moment, as you look now, ought to 
be enough for me. I have no right to ask more, and it is more than I 
expected. This has been literally the first moment of these days of 
purgatory that I have been free from the most debasing sordid cares, 
and you should not begrudge it to me.” 

While the glow of their several emotions was subsiding, Wallis, 
amid his intense annoyance at leading Enid into this guet-d-pens, could 
not help feeling his heart punctured by a certain sympathy for a hap- 
less child of destiny. Sutton’s graceful person looked neglected ; his 
young face, from which the glow of artistic enthusiasm had faded, 
showed plain marks of care and distress. His manner, now totally 
free from bravado, was that of one who through pride keeps an indif- 
ferent front. What could it be, Wallis wondered, with a jealous pang, 
that had brought about this potent change, if not Sutton’s real affection 
for the girl he had pretended to regard with such indifference ? 

“T do not seem to inspire a very cordial welcome,” Sutton went 
on, with a nervous laugh. ‘If Miss Severn chooses, I shall go, as I 
said, at once. But I ask her, and you, Wallis, to concede me a few 
moments’ talk with her alone.” 

“Tt is for Miss Severn to dispose of me,” replied Wallis, after an 
interval of strained silence. 

“A few moments,” repeated Enid, mechanically, addressing her- 
self to Wallis, who, without another word, went over to join the 
guides laughing and quaffing around the little spring. Enid, with- 
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drawing a little way into the wood, leaned for support upon the mottled 
bole of an ancient beech, scarcely daring to look her lover in the face. 
“Don’t fear me; and believe that what I have to say to you will 
be approved by even your grandfather,” Sutton began, petulantly ; 
then, breaking down, he went on in a passionate burst of feeling. 
‘Oh, I can’t do it, I can’t make light of it; it is costing me too much. 
Enid, I have come here to take my last gaze at your innocent young 
beauty. After to-day I will trouble you no more.” 
Enid, who had now gained courage to turn her direct gaze upon 
him, was shocked, more than by his words, by the sombre menace of 
his eyes. 
a Hush. Do not speak, pray. I know what you would say. A 
moment since, I was in a pagan paradise. Now I am back in the 
world of cruel reality, facing the tragic side of life that has suddenly 
opened before me. For it’s real, desperately real, this love I have for 
you; and I have got to give you up. For two days I have been 
making and unmaking plans to go away and let you know by letter of 
my changed situation, but the desire to see you was tvo strong.” 
“Why do you speak as if all between us were in the past?” she 
asked, wondering and pained. ‘ What does it mean ?” : 
_ This letter that I had prepared to send you—a letter of fare- 
well—will give you the whole of my woful story. There are things 
in it I never had courage to tell my affianced even. For once in my 
life, my poor trustful girl, I’ve been what you have pictured me. 
What you fail to understand in it, ask Wallis to supplement. He 
knew me long ago, and can tell you what share heredity and environ- 
ment have had in my make-up.” 

“‘ He knew you before, and did not tell me!” she exclaimed, her 
blue eyes fuller than before of wonder and distress. 

“Tt was nothing to boast of, his chance early acquaintance with 
this rolling stone,” answered Sutton, shrugging. ‘ And as a matter 
of fact, he did not identify me till he came to bring me your message. 
Don’t go to mistrusting Wallis because I’ve proved a failure in your 
experience. I take back all I said of him in that letter prompted by 
jealousy and—other things. You would do better on the whole to— 
but there, that’s beyond me, too. My minutes are too precious to 
spend in extolling the virtues of a rival. Don’t answer me, please, 
but let me finish. Since I last wrote to you, a tremendous change has 
come over my circumstances. I’ve quarrelled with those on whom 
I’ve been totally dependent for money, and the break is final. I’ve 
got to begin life again on my own account, I who have never done 
anything but stretch out my hand to receive other people’s gifts. I’m 
totally unfitted by habit and temperament for the struggle before me. 
As to dragging such as you into the pit with me, that’s beyond even 
me. I have nothing to offer you, no hope, no future. When I’ve 
said this, I am going off, sad and sore, and borne down with defeat. 
But at least I'll be free of a sense of wrong to you. Whatever hap- 
pens, I’ll always have this moment to look back to,—when I had 
courage, for your own sake, to give you up.” 

His words played upon her heart-strings like skilled fingers on a 
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lute. Panting, yearning over his sorrow, tender with womanly sym- 
pathy, with the impetuous fling of a child into danger it cannot, and 
cares not to, fathom, she exclaimed,— 

“Tf you think I could turn from you now, you don’t know me. 
You would be a thousand times more to me because you had been in 
trouble, and stood alone. Only come to me in the autumn, and you 
shall see-——” 

“Ah, no!” he interrupted her. “ After you’ve read this letter,” 
and he placed it in her trembling hand, “ you’ll be glad I did not take 
you at your generous word. Forget me. Think of me kindly, if you 
can; and always believe I loved you. The best proof of it is what 
I’m doing now.” 

“ But—but,” she faltered, then, blushing, left her appeal unspoken. 

“Don’t tempt me beyond my powers,” he went on, trying to keep 
himself to a lighter note. ‘ Believe me, you’ll thank me yet. And 
if ever there comes a time when your friend Wallis is ready to divest 
himself of certain impressions he has recently—and most justly—re- 
ceived of me, ask him, please, if he could have done more than this. 
—Wallis,” he called out, in his old half-cynic tone, “I am off; and 
if you regret your share in this interlude, remember they always allow 
especial favors to a man who’s going to be hanged. Allow me to sug- 
gest that, if you want to get the best light on that stunning view at the 
summit, you and Miss Severn should lose no time in climbing the path 
by which Antonio brought me down. Meantime, ‘ sans adieux !’ ” 

Doffing his hat easily, he held out his hand, in which Enid laid 
her own cold finger-tips, without trusting herself to look into his eyes. 
In a moment more, he was gone. Beyond the leaf screen of the rocky 
barricade they heard him carolling like a bird to the notes of Antonio’s 
air upon the galoubet. 

At the sound of his rich, softly modulated voice, Enid, who since 
Sutton’s departure had stood like a statue, his letter in her hand, her 
thoughts in a whirl of general bewilderment, started electrically and 
uttered a faint moan. 

Wallis, remaining near her in miserable uncertainty, made a move- 
ment as if to offer her his aid. But, waving him off with an imperious 
gesture of dismissal, and calling on Miguel to guide her, she fled with 
fleet footsteps up the mountain side. 

When Stuart came up with her again she avoided him, and, gaining 
the summit, went to where the general stood. There, linking her arm 
within her grandfather’s, she remained in silence gazing out over the 
grand sweep of Pyrenean hills,—peak upon peak, chain after chain of 
mountains melting in the soft light of a westering sun, and girdling 
the horizon, save where, to northward, they were broken by a line of 


gleaming sea. 





The remainder of the day passed as such days always pass, amid 
light chatter, enthusiastic comment, and hilarity, subsiding at its close 
to a general sense that the participauts were resigned to their necessary 
parting. Mrs. Campion, surviving her performance of an unaccus- 
tomed feat of athletics, wore again the habitually preoccupied expres- 
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sion of the affairée president of many clubs and leader in philanthropic 
circles in New York. Miss Campion employed the moments of their 
brief journey by rail from St. Jean de Luz to Biarritz in jotting down 
in a note-book, bound in lizard-skin with silver corners, her impressions 
of Basque scenery and people, to be embodied in an article for her es- 
pecial organ, The Maiden’s Magazine. Mr. Campion devoted himself 
with unemotional gallantry to enlightening the much-bored Countess 
Rascafria as to the mysteries of the New York Stock Exchange. 
General Severn labored in English conversation with the count, in 
whose embrace the mercurial Anita had happily gone to sleep. Mrs. 
Wallis, calling Enid to sit beside her, was fortified on the other hand 
by young Campion, whose expression of rooted gloom had not once 
relaxed. And Stuart—in disgrace because Madame Rascafria could 
not forgive the defection from her banner of the only man in the party 
she considered worth wasting herself upon—resorted to a corner of 
the railway carriage, where, apparently lost in meditation, he was really 
cudgelling his brains to know what had happened between Enid and 
Sutton in their evidently momentous interview. 

That Enid had been wrought upon to an unusual extent he plainly 
saw. She could not conceal from eyes that for weeks had followed her 
every movement the almost feverish excitement of her voice and man- 
ner. Reluctantly and with growing distress Stuart arrived at the con- 
clusion that the poor girl, overcome by the prayers and protestations 
of her brilliant lover, had bound herself anew to ratify the bond she 
held so sacred. What should, what could, Wallis do to save her from 
the consequences of this unfortunate accident of re-exposure to Sutton’s 
influence? Shrinking from the necessity of again appearing in the 
matter, he finally resolved upon the heroic measures of silence and 
separation. 

The day following their excursion to the Rhune, he absented him- 
self from contact with the Severns; the day following that, he saw 
them set out for their home in England, without having exchanged with 
Enid a word more than was called for by conventional complaisance. 


Giving up their inchoate plan of a visit to England, the Wallises 
spent the remainder of the summer in wandering on the Continent. 
Upon the sentences of a letter or two written by Enid to his mother, 
Stuart dwelt, with an anxiety to read clearly between their lines, 
of which their rightful recipient had no conception. But they told 
nothing. Affectionate and kindly, they were yet measured, almost to 
commonplace; and, save matters concerning the writer’s outer shell of 
uneventful habit, they revealed absolutely naught. 


“Tt is astonishing,” said Mrs. Wallis one day just before their re- 
turn to America from Genoa, laying down a farewell epistle from 
Enid, with a faint sigh of disappointment, “how little some people’s 
letters convey of their real selves. That girl, now, was so charming in 
conversation, so gay, playful, original. 1 quite felt that she was going 
to remain among the bright spots of my life. But this correspondence 
we have had has languished from the first. I suppose the truth is, 
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Stuart, that lover of hers of whom the general told me (they did not 
give his name, and I did not like to ask it) has turned up again and 
is absorbing her. I can’t account in any other way for her seeming 
lack of real interest in us. Stuart dear, are you listening, or is that 
Tauchnitz novel you’ve got hold of so exciting that my talk disturbs 
you? I was saying that I’m afraid Enid Severn is lost to us. Cer- 
tainly she is not likely to come to America, and we shall be little in 
England. It almost persuades one never to make these international 
friendships—to see what a blank of separation succeeds them. I never 
fancied the idea of that man Enid’s engaged to; but I suppose he’s re- 
formed, or the general would not hear of him. Certainly they will send 
us wedding cards, and that”—another sigh—“ will be the end of dear 
little Enid, and of our delightful intimacy in Spain, which I, for one, 
shall never forget. If we ever meet her as Mrs. What’s-her-name, it 
won’t be the same; will it, dear?” 

“No, not the same,” he answered, gently. Under his impassive 
mask he was thinking that out of the ordeal of these months had come 
to him one meagre comfort. Enid had done nothing like what he 
most dreaded when he had wrenched himself out of her life. She 
had at least not been persuaded to marry Sutton, then ! 

Wallis was roused from revery by an exclamation from his mother, 
upon whose lap lay open a late London Times. 

“ How very odd, Stuart, that, just as I was talking to you about 
Spain and our friends there, I should run upon the wedding notice of 
—whom do you think? That poor, dear, dismal Mrs. Sutton! She 
has married her friend Mr. Bridcombe. I wonder what’s become of 
her scapegrace of a son.” 





IX. 


Stuart Wallis’s life during the next year or two was full of the 
business of taking root in his own community. 

His bent for public life led him easily to secure a nomination re- 
sulting in an election to the Legislature, where his constituents kept 
him in service for several successive terms ; and the necessity thus en- 
tailed of absence from New York during a large part of the year in- 
duced his mother to adopt into her home a widowed niece, whose two 
little children lost no time in curling their tendrils around Mrs. Wal- 
lis’s heart. He soon had the satisfaction of seeing her letters to him 
overflow with the sayings and doings of her darling pair of twins. 
Tom’s mischief and Toto’s wit were triumphantly detailed, their child- 
ish ailments were deplored like national calamities, and a page or two 
was invariably devoted to their plays and pets. 

When, during the first half of his first season, Wallis ran down to 
New York on Friday to stop over Sunday at his patrimonial domicile, 
he was welcomed by his good mother gladly and tenderly, was asked 
with eager interest about his affairs of state, and, as often as not, inter- 
rupted in his answers by her bristling desire to impart to him the won- 
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derful last achievement of Tom at kindergarten or Toto with her dolls. 
Her days, that since her husband’s death and her son’s translation into 
manhood had been arid and flowerless, had evidently burst into new 
bloom ; and while Stuart thanked heaven for this happy solution of 
his chief difficulty in the career he had chosen for himself, he felt, 
rather acutely, that it is the present home that always anchors a woman’s 
best affections. He was now out upon the stream of life, in his own 
solitary bark, independent, as he had desired to be, of restraining ties, - 
and with his whole nature bent upon shaping his course to its proper 
oal. 

With the success that early came and brightly shone upon him in 
the eyes of the public, he had to accept a large portion of the drudgery 
amid uncongenial comrades that always hedge the lot of the American 
worker within the pale of governing bodies elected by universal suf- 
frage. He had to meet abuse, misconception, vilification in the news- 
papers, and to face the frowns of some who should have believed in 
him, which were not compensated for by smiles from others he in- 
wardly despised. For the approbation of the people he had never 
sacrificed his sense of right. He had had to fight some abuses pro- 
tected by his friends, and uphold some good things established by the 
enemies of his political party. But he had always stood by his guns 
in the wordy contests that ensued, till the day of the battle closed in 
defeat or victory ; and he was always ready to begin again with bound- 
less energy. He had presently become known not only for this quality 
of honest pertinacity, but for a facility in speech that won the public 
ear. Indeed, he was now perilously near to becoming that unenviable 
character, a hero to certain members of the public press who devote 
their columns specially to notorieties. 

Unde these conditions, the session of the Legislature was ending 
for him in the spring of 189-, the third year after his journey around 
the world. He was tired, jaded, in need of a change. His impulse 
was to go off with his rods to a fishing-camp in the northern regions 
of Maine, but a matter of business in London affecting his father’s 
estate induced him to change this plan into a run abroad. 

His decision, announced to his mother during a visit to New York, 
caused Mrs. Wallis’s imagination to inflame with a simultaneous desire 
for foreign parts. It was so long since they had been abroad, she had 
so much enjoyed her last trip with him, she could take Bessie and the 
children and stop “anywhere” while Stuart followed his own devices ; 
they would shut up Hillhurst, their large, comfortable country house 
on the Hudson, and indulge themselves in a summer change of scene. 
To this suggestion “ Bessie,” the widowed Mrs. Staines, proving 
highly acquiescent, the plan was quickly matured. They #tured deck 
state-rooms for the whole party on one of the favorite ocean liners; 
trunks covered with old curling labels were brought down from the 
store-room, and Stuart was in the act of cabling to engage some good 
quarters he knew of for their stop in London, when his mother, looking 
much worsted from conflict, came into the library, where he sat at his 
father’s desk. 

“My darling boy, we shall have to give it up.” 

Vou. LXII.—42 
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“‘Give what up, mother?” asked Stuart, filling in his cable blank 
leisurely. 

“Going to London,—the journey,—the whole thing. For the last 
hour Bessie Staines and I have been discussing it with the twins. 
Tom says he won’t leave his pony, and Toto declares she will never be 
happy away from her dogs and Hillhurst. ‘They have so much sensi- 
bility, those two, I am afraid we can’t induce them to change their 
minds, After all, Hillhurst has everything to entertain them, and 
they keep so well there, and in such splendid spirits, and lead such 
fine out-door lives, I hardly wonder at their feeling as they do.” 

“ How old are the twins, mother?” inquired Stuart, mildly. 

“ Kight in June, the 21st, and larger than most children of their 
age,” answered the lady, promptly. “You know poor Bessie spent 
that summer after her husband died, in lodgings in England ; and the 
little creatures remember just enough of what a contrast it was to 
Hillhurst and their free life in a big country place. Bessie is doing 
her best to persuade them to go, but I don’t know. They are so very 
resolute. And whatever Tom says, Toto backs up, and sticks to it 
through thick and thin. It is really Tom’s pony that is our difficulty ; 
we might get over Toto’s dogs.” 

“ Perhaps we could prevail upon the captain of the Campania to 
set aside a cabin for Tom’s pony. But it looks to me as if you would 
have to leave your rebellious angels at home with Bessie, and let them 
keep the house and servants going at Hillhurst till you returo.” 

“T might do that,” replied Mrs. Wallis, in a lukewarm tone. 

“ And you and I will try to revive some of the days of our journey 
three years ago.” 

“Yes, dear, that was a very happy time for me. All went so well, 
and we had such capital weather on the whole. I have known sum- 
mers abroad when tourists had their umbrellas up six days out of 
seven. Fancy lodgings, or a hotel, with Tom and Toto during a week 
of rain! When I think of such a chance, I almost believe the dar- 
lings know better than we what they ought to do. Speaking of that 
summer, I have forgotten to tell you that we got cards recently for 
Miss Campion’s marriage. to Lord Alladyne. They were married at 
Cannes, where the Campions have had a villa for the winter; that is, 
the ladies of the family—for, since Mrs. Campion has had nervous 
prostration and lives abroad, Mr. Campion stays alone, poor man, in 
their big house at the corner. His principal pleasure seems to be his 
son’s fame as half-back on the University foot-ball team. I met the 
father in the street the other day, just before he was sailing to be 
present at the marriage. He wore an old rusty coat with his pocket 
stuffed full of newspapers, and seemed really quite desolate. He said 
he had been reading up on Japan and China, and thought he’d set out 
alone and go to those places next year, since the doctors had told him 
his wife was so overworked with women’s clubs and charities at home 
it would be impossible for her to live here, again, in several years. 
Stuart, another thing I forgot to tell you is that, in a queer roundabout 
way, I got some information about the Severns,—those nice people we 
took such a fancy to in Spain. You know Enid long ago stopped 
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writing to me, and it seemed as though they were a dream. But I met 
at the Henry Macaulays’ at dinner last week a rather interesting Cap- 
tain Clendennin, an Englishman who has been shooting leopards in 
Mexico, and he said he had seen at the Cape, winter before last, a 
General Severn and his granddaughter, who had made the voyage 
there for the health of one of them, he couldn’t remember which. It 
was only a casual acquaintance,—like mine with Captain Clenden- 
nin,—but General Severn, on learning the captain thought of coming 
to New York, charged him to look us up and give us his best re- 
gards, That’s the way English people do with American acquaint- 
ances, fancying they are always to be run upon. I am quite sure the 
captain would never have thought of us again, but that the talk at the 
Macaulays’ dinner had turned upon you, Stuart, and your brilliant 
success in carrying through the Atkinson bill. Everybody had some- 
thing delightful to say in your praise, and I felt my head buzzing with 
pride and satisfaction. But, I must say, you have worked too hard, 
my dear. I can’t bear to see that line between your brows, and all 
the fine color gone from your cheeks.” 

“Tt will be all right when I have been two days out at sea,” said 
he, yielding to her fond caress. “ But, mother, you have not finished 
telling me of your captain and his story about our friends.” 

“‘ My dear, it was the most provoking thing. He had just told 
me what I told you, adding that Miss Severn was an uncommonly 
pretty girl who showed no signs of ailing health, and it must have 
been the ‘old boy’ who was under the weather, when our hostess gave 
the signal for leaving the table. Afterwards, I suppose, the captain 
thought he had done his duty by me, for he didn’t come near me again. 
I have since inquired for him, and hear that he has gone home. Too 
bad we could not follow up this clue and hear something more about 
the Severns! The thing that struck me most, Stuart, was that Enid 
had not married.” 

Stuart smiled. 

“That is always the thing that strikes a woman most, isn’t it, 
madre ?” 

“No, my son, of course not; but you know she was desperately in 
love with some young man the family opposed. I knew all about it 
at the time, but it has grown rather hazy in my mind. One hears so 
many stories of other people’s affairs, and there are such incessant calls 
upon one’s sympathies in this life we lead nowadays. It would have 
been only natural for Enid to marry somebody; though, to be sure, 
she’s full young yet,—not more than one- or two-and-twenty, I should 
think. Perhaps it is, after all, her health that prevented her fulfilling 
her engagement, poor girl. I have rarely taken to any one as I did to 
Enid Severn. Once upon a time, Stuart dear, I even thought—fancied 
—wished, perhaps—that you might have won her for your own.” 

“You rejoice in a fantastic imagination, I’m afraid.” 

“No, not about daughters-in-law. There are not many girls of 
our day and generation I could covet for son of mine. But that girl 
had qualities—charms—a serenity and simplicity—that well fitted ber 
to make a man of purpose happy. I am not certain about the success 
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of bringing an Englishwoman over here to be the wife of a working 
American. But, putting that aside, after my talk with the captain I 
instantly resolved to hunt up the Severns’ old address ; and if we are 
abroad this season, I shall go to look for them in London. It is a 
time when they would be sure to be in town.” 

“Who knows what has happened since winter before last ?” he 
answered, getting up to pace the room with restless strides. 

“We can at any rate make the effort to see them. I should re- 
proach myself did we neglect it.” 

“Then you want me to send that cablegram as itis? Is it decided 
we are all to go?” 

“ No,” exclaimed poor Mrs. Wallis, recalled to everyday. “ Bessie 
Staines says she has no hope of getting Tom and Toto to consent to 
the summer abroad. It is really a most perplexing thing to know 
what to do.” 

* I thought you were coming with me. That isn’t perplexing, is 
it?” 

Mrs. Wallis looked as if she should very much like to cry. 

“My dearest Stuart, you know I am longing to be with you, 
always, everywhere. But if you could understand how these little 
rogues have nestled into my heart! Now that I have brought them to 
loving me as they do, I can’t fancy life without them. I should 
always be worrying to know that they were well. For you know, 
Stuart, Bessie Staines isn’t a bit judicious about their health. I hear 
them say their prayers every night, and their catechism on Sundays. 
Tom runs to me with all his affairs, first, and Toto comes scampering 
after him. What should I do without my babies, Stuart?” 

He bent and kissed her lovingly. 

“‘Stop with your babies, then, madre. I should feel like a Herod 
if I separated you from them. I will shorten my stay in England, 
and come back to Hillhurst in July; and in August we will go off 
somewhere to the sea-side.” 

Mrs. Wallis’s face beamed like a sentenced prisoner’s reprieved. 

“Oh, that will be too delightful !” she exclaimed, joyfully. “ After 
all, one is never so well off as at home. A couple of months will pass 
rapidly, and when you come you will have so much to tell me. You 
will hunt up the Severns, won’t you, and do lots of nice things be- 
sides? And if it wouldn’t vex you, dear, I’d like to know whether 
you'd mind my inviting Bessie Staines’s cousin, Miss Boydell, to Hill- 
hurst for the last fortnight in July. You know she is such a wonder- 
fully fine, accomplished girl, and good-looking, too, if not exactly a 
beauty. She has all that fortune of her brother who died last year,— 
absurdly large for a woman; and, better than that, she is so high- 
minded and unworldly, Bessie says; and, being in mourning, she 
wou’t feel the quiet of our country life——” 

“Why don’t you ask this paragon of yours and Bessie’s for the 
last fortnight in June, instead?” Wallis asked, reading her transparent 
thoughts. ‘“ Ah, mother mine, your attempts at match-making have 
not rewarded you, so far. Invite Miss Boydell, Miss Anybody, if you 
will, but don’t count upon my co-operation in your schemes,” 
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“T don’t understand it, Stuart. Indeed I don’t. At your age 
your father wouldn’t have rested without being married.” 

“ He had an excellent excuse,” returned her son, gallantly, glancing 
from the comely face and form of his still vouthiaal: mother up toa 
sweet-faced picture of her in girlhood that hung above the mantel. 

“That’s all very well, but you, too, should have an excuse. You 
should find one, Stuart. It is time now that you had your own home 
and ties. And I am persuaded that, in spite of your indifference, you 
have the capacity to love, tenderly and steadily. Now promise me, 
dear, that at least you will make the effort before long ?” 

Often, during his voyage oversea, when, disinclined to meet the 
overtures of sundry admiring folk, his fellow-passengers, he would 
tramp the decks of the Campania in solitude, Wallis recalled this con- 
versation with his mother. If he blamed himself for parrying her 
loving shafts, he reflected with satisfaction upon the fact that she had 
not known his pain at second hand. Never once, since his parting at 
Biarritz, three years before, with Enid Severn, had he seen any one 
who could displace that fair young English maiden from the shrine of 
his first love. His total separation from her, the blank of years, had 
told, as was only natural, upon the obstinate ardor of his passion. 
That trouble in check, he was enabled to look back with something 
like calm judgment at his own and her attitude under the singular 
circumstances of a love-affair where the object was from the first 
moment known to him to be wearing votive bonds for another man. 
His believing her to be under a delusion in this matter did not justify 
Stuart’s own persistence in wanting her for himself. That she was 
proved to be not for him had not excused his deliberately wrenching 
himself qut of her friendship, putting half the world between them, 
and recalling himself to her no more. That was his fault, a subject 
for the more poignant self-reproach since it had appeared, through the 
report of the evanescent Captain Clendennin, that Miss Severn was 
still Miss Severn. 

It had all been a botch on Wallis’s part. He had behaved, at the 
last, like a jealous boy, and, aware of that fact, had been too proud to 
make acknowledgment of his folly. 

In the rush of American life, in the turmoil of politics, under the 
spur of worldly success, he had tried to forget her, and had in part 
succeeded. 

Now, on the steamer outward bound, he felt as if, borne upon great 
wings, he were conquering space to rejoin her. The years of their 
separation were as nothing. He thought continually of Enid, of their 
friendship that had come to a halt at the woodman’s spring where 
Sutton had intercepted her. He remembered her talk with him upon 
the rocks at Biarritz; then, tracing the mystery still farther back, he 
dwelt on her looks and words and actions during their wanderings in 
Northern Spain. Why, if Enid were not a practised coquette, a thing 
out of reason to believe, had she expanded with sweet content in his 
society? From the mists of these wooing by-gones, memories of two 
occasions revealed themselves decked in prismatic colors. One was of 
their talk by the tomb of dead monarchs in the Cartuja of Miraflores ; 
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the other, of their walk in the track of sturdy Miguel over the verdant 
slopes of La Rhune. Surely, unless Wallis were a much deluded 
man, every look and tone of hers had then been in his favor. Viewed 
in the light of subsequent events, this fancy took exciting hold of him. 
At moments, when dwelling upon it, he felt that the screws of the 
great steamer were revolving sluggishly, as if a voyage across the 
Atlantic ferry had never been so long. And again, he would come 
out of his delusion, lose sight of his mirage, laugh at himself for a 
fanatic, and end by deciding to be in no great hurry about “looking 
the Severns up.” 


Arrival in London at that stimulating season of the year filled his 
days with agreeable activity, and deadened in part the keen impulse 
of his thoughts during the voyage. His first letter from his mother 
contained a postscript straggled along one of the blank edges of a 
sheet largely devoted to the joy of Tom and Toto upon resumption of 
their country privileges. Wallis, to read this important after-thought 
of his parental relative, had to perform many feats of juggling with 
the letter, and, after turning it upside down and inside out, arrived 
finally at the beginning and ending of her added lines of straggling 
hieroglyphs. They were as follows : 

“Do not fail to go to see the Severns. Give Enid my dear love, 
and tell her I live in hope that the ocean will not always be between 
us.” 

Wallis had an unoccupied afternoon, and, calling a hansom, drove 
at once to the quiet neighborhood indicated by the address long re- 
corded upon the tablet of his memory. The spot was at a considerable 
distance from his hotel. As the cab progressed, he found himself 
again inflating with the eagerness to see her that. had possessed him on 
shipboard. As he mused upon what he should say, what she would 
answer, when they should meet, his cheeks grew girlishly pink, his 
heart beat with joy at the prospect. He caught sight of his own face 
in the little mirror at the side, and was astonished at its illumination. 
He was withdrawn from his meditation by the pulling up of the 
hansom before a row of suburban villas, inexpensively decorated, and 
arid of surroundings. 

“Hullo! why don’t you go on?” shouted he, through the trap in 
the roof pushed upward by his impatient stick. 

“It’s ’ere, sir—16, Matabele Place,” returned the aggrieved cabby ; 
and Wallis, feeling a trifle cheap, descended to the pavement, and fol- 
lowed a path leading through a little gateway to the door of No. 16. 

It was not thus that he had dreamed of finding Enid installed,— 
in this shabby-genteel house with the sun-blistered front door, the lace 
curtains with large sprawling patterns, and a piano going furiously in- 
side. The little maid who answered his ring was untidy in person, 
having rough hair under a crooked cap, and a large smut upon a very 
rosy cheek ; but she had a pleasant expression of countenance, and her 
9M in responding to his queries revealed a sweet and sympathetic 
timbre. 

“General Severn? Oh, no, sir, there was nobody of that name 
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livin’ ’ere that hever J ’eard of, please, sir. The family that ’ad the 
’ouse before this family were a Mr. Bellingham; and my mississes’ 
name is Mrs. Shrewsbury, sir.” 

“Would you mind asking Mrs. Shrewsbury if she has any know- 
ledge of the gentleman I hoped to find here?” asked Wallis, enforcing 
his request by a half-crown slipped into a moist and darkling little 

aw. 
“Oh, sir! thank you, sir. Mrs. Shrewsbury she’s in a sani- 
tarium, sir, being took bad and hattactin’ heverybody with the fire- 
irons, last Friday week, sir. But I’ll speak to Miss Shrewsbury, sir, 
though she don’t like to be hinterrupted when she’s a-practisin’.” 

The disappearance of Wallis’s messenger was followed by a wel- 
come cessation of the unseen pianist’s scales; and Miss Shrewsbury, 
materializing in the hall-way, proved to be an elderly young person of 
a strongly Semitic type of countenance, dressed in a dowdy tea-gown, 
and decidedly inclined to be resentful of the call. 

The extremely good clothes and courteous bearing of her tall 
visitor, combined with his waiting hansom, softened the intended 
acerbity of the lady’s answer to his inquiry. With a wide smile and 
the jingle of tawdry bangles, she requested him to walk into her 
drawing-room, and, this overture being civilly declined, proceeded to 
inform him that the Bellinghams, whose lease they had taken before it 
had expired, had mentioned to her the former tenants, a General and 
Miss Severn, in connection with their giving up the house because the 
old gentleman’s bronchitis required a winter at the Cape. 

“Since which we’ve heard nothing, sir, until you mentioned their 
names. They sold some of their things at auction and sent a lot to 
the countyy somewhere, we were told. I’m sure I don’t know how to 
direct you further; but maybe, if you’re going to see Miss Severn, 
you'll tell her there’s a little drawing in water-color that slipped behind 
the baseboard in the drawing-room, that was got out when we re- 
papered the room. I’d be glad if you’d take charge of it, sir, because 
of what’s written on the margin. No doubt Miss Severn valued it, 
and couldn’t account for the way it was lost. Those that have ever 
suffered in their feelings”—here Miss Shrewsbury sighed profoundly— 
“know how to sympathize with others.” 

Running back into the drawing-room, she soon returned, producing 
a dusty envelope from which she extracted an amateurish sketch, in 
miniature, of the interior of the Cartuja of Miraflores. Across the 
margin was written, in Enid’s hand,— 


A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 


Stuart’s heart gave a great leap of joy. To come in this unex- 
pected and unromantic fashion upon a waif of such inestimable value 
to his hopes revived in him emotions and forces that were almost pain- 
ful in their intensity. As he thanked the sympathetic Miss Shrews- 
bury, put the treasure in his inside pocket, vowed to restore it to its 
rightful owner, and drove away, it seemed to him that his whole nature 
was invigorated with new and vivid energy. Measures to be set on 
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foot by him to discover the whereabouts of Enid could not long delay 
their meeting. It was impossible that she could have melted out of 
London, leaving not a trace behind. 

The obvious course of inquiring for General Severn’s address at a 
club he remembered to have heard the old warrior speak of frequent- 
ing was the first that occurred to him ; and without a moment’s delay 
he drove thither, to hear from the hall-porter that General Severn had 
died at the Cape two years before. 

For a few moments Stuart stood without speaking. The polite ser- 
vant, discerning his emotion, asked him to step inside and sit down 
until he could make some further inquiries that would throw light on 
the affair. 

_ Vanishing for a few moments, he returned to say that the manager, 
being a new man, could give no particulars, but that if the gentleman 
would leave his address they would be glad to send him all the infor- 
mation in their power. 

Wallis, stunned with disappointment, had presence of mind suffi- 
cient to administer, with his card, the universal encourager of English 
zeal among the lower classes ; and, bowed into his hansom by the courtly 
functionary, he drove back to his lodgings in Half Moon Street, 
thoroughly out of tune with all interests save one. 

A day later came tidings confirming the information received off- 
hand at the —— Club. General Severn’s malady of bronchitis, for 
which it had been considered advisable for him to spend a winter out 
of England, had culminated in an attack that ended his life just when 
he had been about to sail for home in the spring. His remains had 
been interred upon the spot, and his only surviving relative, the 
daughter of his deceased son, Captain Severn, had been with him at 
the last. Any more specific details concerning the event Mr. Wallis 
could no doubt obtain from an intimate friend of General Severn’s, the 
Honorable Joseph Poland, M.P., whose address was given within. 





X. 


It was not an easy matter for a stranger to know when to find 
opportunity of speech about private matters with so busy and im- 
portant a personage as the Honorable Joseph Poland, M.P. But 
Wallis was by this time in a state of mind that made him impervious 
to the suggestions of every-day difficulty. A note addressed by him 
to the statesman in question was torn up, because Wallis did not choose 
to swell the importunate crowd who make demands in writing upon 
the good nature or favor of a great man’s private secretary. But after 
the loss of two days in indecision, he drove, about five o’clock of a fine 
summer’s afternoon, to the new quarter of smart domiciliary London 
to which he had been directed for the residence of the gentleman he 
sought. 

The house proved to be a very recent edifice of light brick, deco- 
rated with iron scroll-work and other millinery of modern architecture. 
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The vestibule through which he was ushered by a flunky in small- 
clothes and powder was paved with art-tiles in glittering blues and 
greens, and lined with growing plants. The hall, finished in black 
carved oak, was hung with good tapestries; and the drawing-room, 
up-stairs, where he finally found harborage, revealed itself brilliant in 
glazed chintz and boughs and sheafs of out-door flowers thrust into 
vases. Pictures, ornaments of china and faience, a writing-table, a 
parrot in a cage set by a window opening upon a balcony with potted 
plants, easy-chairs, screened couches, a grand piano, books and music, 
made a milieu suggestive of woman’s domination. The sight of it was 
the more consoling to Wallis that he had expected to be put to wait in 
some grim den lined with Blue-Books. 

As his name was announced, he saw seated near the window under 
the parrot’s guardian care a lady past middle age, engaged in knitting 
a worsted stocking. At a tea-table a couple of young women were 
officiating ; and standing with his back to the fireless chimney, teacup 
in hand, was a gentleman whose features, made familiar by political 
caricatures and other reproductions in the public press, gave the visitor 
no trouble to identify his host. 

Wallis, embarrassed by his intrusion upon this scene of domesticity 
at ease, apologized as the judicial but not unkind gaze of the master 
of the house fell upon an unidentified visitor. In a few brief sentences 
he explained his errand, and was set at ease by the clearing expression 
of the statesman’s eyes. 

“Severn? Bless my soul, yes. General Severn was one of my 
oldest chums,” said Mr. Poland, then, turning to his wife, repeated 
Wallis’s name. “This gentleman, my dear, an American friend of 
poor old Dick Severn, has just chanced to hear of his death two years 
ago, and wants us to give him some details of the event.—Sit down, 
Mr. Wallis, and let one of my nieces make you a cup of tea. Pray 
don’t apologize for coming now ; it is the only hour of the twenty-four 
when I’m ever here for visitors, and it’s not often I have the luck to 
be able to take tea at home in these days.” 

“Tt is really a tremendously rare chance to find my husband in,” 

supplemented Mrs. Poland, casting a look of admiring homage upon 
her idol. “Take this chair, Mr. Wallis; I’m afraid you are too tall 
for that one.” 
_ Wallis, who had sunk into a very low deep-seated fauteuil, from 
which his long legs trailed afar into the room, arose, by the exertion of 
some athletic strength, and transferred himself to a substantial seat by 
the open window. 

Here, plied with tea, cream, sugar, and concomitant offerings of 
toast, lettuce-sandwiches, and little cakes, from the plates full of these 
dainties scattered upon adjacent tables, he realized the charm of the 
Englishman’s chief hour of ease. Taken at once into cordial relation 
by these simple well-bred folk, he blessed his stars for guiding him 
among them. Mr. Poland, whose harsh features were lit with a 
friendly gleam of interest in the direction of the young American, was 
interrupted at the beginning of his talk about General Severn, by the 
arrival of other visitors, all eager to claim his notice and attention. 
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“ You see how it is,” said the host, when finally taken possession 
of by a troop of young girls in white frocks, who surrounded him like 
swans. ‘There is no chance for coherent conversation. Come to 
lunch next Sunday, if you are free, and in the mean time let my wife 
tell you the little we know about the last hours of my old friend.” 

“‘ London carries one on with such a rush,” added Mrs. Poland, as 
her lord was again absorbed. “One hardly realizes it is two years 
since that sad news came to us, My husband and Richard Severn 
were in college together, and kept up always the kindest relations. 
We have often said it seems unnatural for us to have seen nothing of 
Enid since her grandfather’s death.—Ah, how glad I am you could 
come in!” she interrupted herself, to welcome a dowager conducting a 
pair of daughters, who were followed by another guest, and then by 
several others. 

Wallis, to whose manly looks the maidens behind the tea-table 
seemed to be not blind, was quickly engaged in conversation by these 
charmers. Everybody with whom he was thrown into contact talked 
with him, regardless of formal introduction. It was a pleasant visit, 
prolonged until he felt that he must in conscience end it. But, while 
exchanging amiable nothings with the friendly damsels and dames 
around him, he was possessed by a burning impatience to hear more 
on the subject next his heart. 

“Must you go?” inquired Mrs. Poland, as he approached her to 
say farewell. ‘I hope you can come to us at two on Sunday. Then 
we may have a better chance to talk about our poor friend. My 
husband will like, too, to hear from you many things about your own 
country.” 

“Thanks. I shall come with pleasure. Could you tell me is 
Miss Severn in town, now?” asked Wallis, who could not longer hold 
in this crucial question. 

“J—I think not; but I’m really ashamed to say we haven’t 
Good-by,” she went on to other claimants of her kindly hand. “We 
are looking forward to coming to you on Tuesday. Yes, my husband 
is keeping very fresh. We shall look in at the Strathdales’, certainly. 
Don’t forget to send me that prescription that did your spaniel so 
much good. My nieces will remain with us through June. We shall 
get off to Scotland as early as possible this year. The pictures were 
lovely, but such a crush.” 

And so on. Wallis saw that he could no longer hope to rivet 
the lady’s attention, and, making the best of it, bowed himself out. 
On the way to the door he was arrested by Mr. Poland, who, with a 
hearty hand-shake, repeated his invitation to luncheon, and told him 
ed oe glad his wife had been able to give him the information he 

esired. 

In going back, Wallis dismissed his cab at one of the Park en- 
trances. He strolled for a while with the crowd, then, dropping into 
a chair, became possessed of a little island of his own in this many- 
colored sea of idle people. When the collector of dues came around, 
he felt like yielding double tribute for the privilege of sitting still to 
assemble his confused ideas. What a mockery to have been thus on 
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the verge of ascertaining the whereabouts of Enid, or at least a clue to 
them, and yet to have failed! Clearly, the girl, through accident or 
intention, had drifted away from her old life and associations. But 
still not to know! To have to wait from Wednesday to Sunday in 
blank ignorance of all that concerned her ! 

Then the element of comedy in his conversation with Mrs. Poland 
overcame him, and he laughed. 

At this juncture he became cognizant of a lady beckoning to him 
from a victoria drawn up near the rail. She was a merry and charm- 
ing person, a fellow-countryman of Stuart’s, married into an aristo- 
cratic English family, and endowed by her good American papa with 
a house in London in a most desirable locality. Lady Emslie was a 
very old friend of Wallis’s, and in days of yore had been suspected of 
willingness to assume a nearer tie. She now chided him smartly for 
not having been to see her, asked him to dinner on two dates too re- 
mote for him to venture to accept either invitation, and then, trying to 
think when, otherwise, she could induce herself to be at home, gave it 
up as a hopeless task. 

““You must come to my box at the opera to-night, if you do 
nothing more,” she ended. “TI have a thousand things to say to you. 
When I go home, I shall take up my engagement list and shake it, to 
see if it won’t be readjusted to let us have you to dinner some day 
earlier. But there is always luncheon next Sunday. You can surely 
come to that.” 

“Impossible,” he replied, “since I am already engaged elsewhere. 
The only thing I can think of is that you descend from that fairy 
chariot and have a turn with me here.” 

“T would, gladly, but I’ve promised my doctor to take my drive 
alone for fwo hours, religiously, every afternoon by way of a rest-cure. 
He says it’s my active American temperament struggling against the 
weight of the London season ; that I try too hard to get some distinct 
individual experience out of each thing I do, instead of letting the 
current take me and bear me without resistance. This is a new doctor, 
who gives no medicines, but just comes and talks to one from two to 
three every other day.” ' 

“ He is evidently very clever,” said Stuart. ‘“ But if you’ll come 
with me, now, I’ll bind myself not to convey to you a single idea that 
could militate against your rest-cure.” 

“We will drive on a bit, then, if you will meet me farther along, 
where I can get out,” flashed milady over the intervening rail. 

In a little while he was walking beside Loulie Emslie, amused, 
despite himself, by her old familiar wit and daring. As they passed 
under the verdurous canopy of leaves, Lady Emslie interrupting her 
chatter to salute her many friends, the vigorous and personable stranger, 
who, whatever he lacked, possessed the indefinable air of being “some- 
body,” received notice from various sources. 

At some distance behind the front ranks of the crowd of seated 


lookers-on, at a point where the grass beneath the trees is invaded on 
these occasions by people who know or wish to know cach other, were 
two observers of our strolling couple. 
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One of these was a small, piquante, and restless being in short pet- 
ticoats and long black stockings, who held in leash a superb Russian 
boar-hound. The other was a young woman reading from an open 
book. 
“ Look, look,” said the younger of the two, ecstatically. “There 
is mamma’s friend Lady Emslie. She is so pretty, so gay, I want to 
be just like her when I grow up. And what a toilet,—mon Dieu! I 
shall have a frock exactly like that, too.” 

“‘ Never say that again, dear, please.” 

“Not say I shall have a frock—bah! I know what you mean, 
but you are so severe—no, not severe, but when mamma says it 
Look again; you must; they have turned back, and you can see the 
front of Lady Emslie’s bodice. Dieu /—I mean Crickey, as John says 
—what a tiny waist she has! I shall lace and lace, till I get mine to 
be just as small; and aprées—— What is it, mademoiselle?” 

For, as the little girl spoke, she saw a wave of pallor sweep over 
the face of her companion, who started forward with an exclamation 
of deep emotion. 

“Tam not quite well, I think, dear. But don’t mind me, and I 
will be right, soon.” 

“T wish we could go home at once, mademoiselle. Boris is getting 
tired, and soam I. Now Lady Emslie has gone on, there is nothing 
pretty to look at. Besides, it is quite time to leave.” 

“T am ready,” answered her mentor, gathering up book and 
parasol. 

“Then let us get out into the walk where everybody is,” went on 
the child. “TI want to see the people. Now your face is red again I 
don’t feel so frightened about you.” ; 

“You and I and Boris will just walk back by the quiet way we 
came,” said Mademoiselle, decidedly. “It is against your mamma’s 
orders to have you mix with the crowd, as you well know. And 
Boris cannot bear to be tangled up in people’s legs.” 

“Poor fellow! he, too, has a dull time in Queen’s Gate. I wish 
mamma would hurry to Scotland now. There is but one way that I 
should like to live in London, and that’s like Lady Emslie. Mamma 
says she’s quite ridiculously rich. I must be ridiculously rich, too, 
some day, mademoiselle. And she has always so many gentlemen. 
Did you see ce beau jeune monsieur who walked beside her just now— 
I say, did you see him, mademoiselle ?” 


“Yes, I saw him.” 
“When I marry, it will be a grand blond like that, not a petit 


noir like my papa. Mademoiselle, it is clear ahead. May I run with 
Boris ?” 
“Yes, Anita, but take care.” 


Thus, when so nearly reunited, were the two who dwelt upon one 
another sent by Fate drifting again apart. Enid Severn, left alone 


for a moment by her charge, gave a single stifled gasp. 
“¢ All passes, all breaks,’” she quoted, bitterly. “Now I may 


never see him again. But, since I am no longer of his world, it would 
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be better not to do so. Perhaps—if his eyes had turned away from 
that beautiful prosperous woman—if they had rested upon me, he 
might not have known me; and that would have been worse.” 


“‘ My dear Stuart, you have given me the treat of a new sensation,” 
said her young ladyship, when Wallis was about to commit her again 
to her footman and victoria. 

“What was its nature, pray ?” 

“That of finding myself capable of fidelity to old cults. You 
have brought me a breath of western wind, braced me, and, better than 
all, entertained me, Mind, you are due in our box to-night. It’s 
Faust, that I could listen to three nights out of four ; and the part’s to 
be sung by somebody I know you will like to hear, though you’ll not 
believe me when I say that he is a relation of my own. You were 
not aware, were you, of theatrical leanings in our family? It’s too 
long a story to tell now, so I’ll reserve it for this evening. His voice 
is delicious, his style exquisite, and he has already made a hit in Paris 
and elsewhere. But it’s a question whether his physique will outlast 
the strain.” 

“A relation of your own?” Wallis repeated, going back with a 
sudden acrobatic spring of memory to things his mother had told him 
long ago in America. 

“You know my father was a first-cousin of a certain rather noto- 
rious Mrs, Roy Dampier, who afterwards became a Mrs. Vaughan. 
One can’t help one’s black sheep, can one? Besides, every family has 
one or more of them discreetly penned out of sight. Well, Mrs. 
Dampier had a son when she went off with Vaughan—and Why, 
you know it all, better than Ido. Tell me, won’t you?” 

“Nothing could be farther from my thoughts than to presume to 
know as much as you on any subject. Please go on.” 

“This lad wandered all about Europe with Vaughan, after poor 
Mrs. Dampier committed suicide by drowning in Lake Como. Ridic- 
ulous, my telling you! Of course you have met him somewhere.” 

“T will not pretend that so much of his story is not familiar to 
me,—though up to three years ago I was not acquainted with the 
chief facts of it. But since then I’ll swear to you I know absolutely 
not one circumstance of his career.” 

“He had and has one of the most adorable voices in the world,— 
a fine rather than robust tenor,—and, last season, he came out in Paris 
and made a tremendous hit.” 

“Tt isn’t possible he is Aldamroy ?” 

“The same,” said her ladyship, pleased at producing a genuine 
surprise. “It is a sort of anagram made of some of the names he re- 
ceived in baptism,—they being Algernon Stuart Roy Dampier——” 

“Of course we heard of Aldamroy. The newspapers were full of 
him. They had it he was coming to America.” 

“The reason, I fancy, that the engagement fell through, is the 
same reason why he has not sung continuously anywhere. His habits 
are not good. But for that infirmity, and with greater physical power, 
he could do anything. He can’t be depended upon to sing in opera. 
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But this season there was a great flourish of trumpets about his im- 
proved health and all that, and to-night he’s to appear at Covent 
Garden for the first time. You know how I worship talent and am 
submerged in polished mediocrity—I persuaded Bertie to ask Aldam- 
roy to dinner one evening last week, and he came.” 

“ Well?” said Wallis, with breathless interest. 

“This is absurd, our beginning our conversation all over again. I 
will tell you the rest to-night. But I can assure you that Aldamroy 
was the card of my little feast. Handsome as a Greek god (don’t 
laugh; men always do, when women praise one of their sex), the 
most charming manners, and after dinner he offered to sing one or two 
trifles for me,—said he could do no less for a cousin. Ah, what a de- 
licious memory those songs are! When he sang, we were all like the 
creatures the Pied Piper wooed out of their retreat; we could have 
followed him anywhere. Bertie declared he wasatrump. There is 
my husband now,” she broke off, as Lord Emslie approached them 
on the path. “Bertie, this is my old friend Mr. Wallis, and I’ve 
been so charmed to meet him, though he won’t dine with us on either 
of our dates. But he’ll be at the opera to-night. Aw revoir, Mr. 
Wallis. And, Bertie, ie must come in with me.” 

Emslie, laughing, did as he was bid, and Wallis, in a trance of 


astonishment, walked home to his lodgings. 

That night he was prevented from reaching Lady Emslie’s box 
until after the garden-scene was on. Loulie, resplendent in some 
pale-green gauzy stuff with strips of turquoise-studded embroidery 


confining it about the lustrous satin of her bare neck and arms, 
a wreath of the Emslie diamonds sparkling in her golden tresses, 
made as fair a showing as any beauty in the house. But so eager 
was Wallis to direct his lorgnon upon the stage, he hardly glanced 
at her. 

Faust, in his traditional doublet, cloak, and plumed cap,—Faust 
strolling with Mephistopheles, coursing about the garden in pursuit of 
Marguerite, or standing with his hand upon his heart, looking unutter- 
able things while it was the soprano’s turn to sing, was, indeed, no 
other than “ Algy Sutton.” But Stuart soon lost the sense of won- 
der, of criticism, of retrospection ;:for the singing of Aldamroy was 
an experience to be cherished even in contemporaneous annals of that 
favored 76le. The audience, caught in the snare of a perfect voice, 
paused for a moment to marvel, then thundered approval. Stuart had 
to confess that while Algy trod the boards that night he was worthy 
to be a sovereign of the imagination. ‘ 

“Let us take him home to supper,” said Lady Emslie, almost in 
tears of excitement, when the curtain fell and Faust was again and 
again recalled before it. ‘The poor dear will be half dead after all 
this. Go behind, Bertie, do, and tell him I shall be the only woman, 
and it will do him good, the quiet of our house. Say I claim the 
right of a relative. You will come too, Mr. Wallis?” she added, turn- 
ing upon Stuart a bewitching countenance arising from the rosy foam 
of a series of shimmering frills affixed to the neck-band of an evening 
cloak. 
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Stuart’s first impulse to say no was swept away by an overpowering 
temptation to find out if possible from Algy what he knew about 
Enid Severn. In the end, Lady Emslie with her two cavaliers went 
together behind the scenes. Emslie, no stranger to the coulisses, 
caused doors to fly open and obstacles to yield there, as if he had pos- 
sessed an enchanted ring. The other two paused for a moment and 
waited, while his lordship discussed their matter with a person in high 
authority; and Lady Emslie had the satisfaction of hearing about 
her relative these remarks : 

“It’s very fine, my lord, I grant you, and an immense ‘ go’ as far 
as the audience is concerned. But if he were to be up to this standard 
to-morrow night, or the next time he’s called upon to sing,—if he 
could be trusted, in short, to keep this up,—why, I’d be willing to eat 
my hat.” 

Me Professional jealousy,” whispered Loulie indignantly in Wallis’s 
ear. “No doubt they are all pecking at him now.” 

When Aldamroy came out to greet his visitors, Stuart, who had 
thought it better to fall back, saw that he was pale, thin, and over- 
tasked. With well-bred courtesy he resisted Lady Emslie’s insistent 
coaxing to return to sup with them, and responded to Lord Emslie’s 
endorsement of his wife’s kind words. When, however, they men- 

_tioned Wallis’s name, Algy started as if he had seen a ghost. But he 
said nothing to indicate that they had ever met before, and, when 
Stuart, shortly, went off with his entertainers, attended them all to the 
stage door—where the footman had been ordered to have the carriage 
in waiting—and shook hands with Wallis as with an ordinary ac- 
quaintance of the hour. 

“TI should very much like to have a few words with you to- 
morrow, of any time,” said Wallis, stepping back while they were 
putting her ladyship into her vehicle. 

“Tt would do you no good, and me harm,” replied the artist, ner- 
vously. “Each meeting I have had with you has marked a melan- 
choly epoch in my life. Just now, my dear fellow, if you must know 
it, I can’t afford to know you.” 

“ Of course I shall not push the matter,” rejoined Wallis, haugh- 
tily. 
“ But I don’t object to telling you that on the occasion of our last 
meeting (though you appear not to have profited by it) I played into 
your hands,” 

A glimmer of the truth about this anomalous being came into 
Wallis’s mind. He looked at Aldamroy with an impulse of genuine 
admiration. 

“You divine, I see, that I actually cleared out because I thought 
too much of her to sacrifice her. God knows whether I had not better 
have followed an instinct of self-preservation, and ciung to the only 
anchor I’ve ever had.” 

“ Where is she?” exclaimed Wallis, irradiated by new hope. 

“ Ah, there you are too much for me,” replied the tenor, shrugging. 
“T am talking of has-beens, mind you. From that day I have never 
seen or heard of her.” 
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XI. 


From the public press, that with remarkable unanimity confirmed 
the verdict of the audience regarding Aldamroy’s début on the London 
operatic stage, Wallis ascertained other facts about that erratic genius. 
For a couple of days the papers teemed with paragraphs about his 
rather evasive personality. Then, just as expectation was on tiptoe for 
his second appearance, it was announced that, owing to a return of a 
malady by which the artist had been several times attacked, he had 
been forced to withdraw from his engagement and go to the country to 
recruit. While Stuart was still open-mouthed over this sudden end to 
a brilliant beginning, he received from Lady Emslie a few lines as 
follows: 

“T have just had a note of farewell from Aldamroy. What in 
the world it means—what anything means concerning that will-o’-the- 
wisp cousin of mine—I can’t pretend to say. I am feeling so down in 
the mouth about it, I wish you would come in at four and cheer me 
up a bit.” 

: To while away hours that, pending his engagement to lunch with 
the Polands, were beginning to hang heavy on his hands, Wallis re- 
paired accordingly to Lady Emslie’s. A carriage standing before her 
door proclaimed other visitors; but, full of his own thoughts, and 
looking neither right nor left, he strode past a footman on the outer 
step, and, presenting himself at a portal that flew apart without his 
touch upon bell or knocker, passed into the house. 

While the double doors were clashing together after him, Stuart 
had no idea—how should he ?—that. from an open landau drawn up 
beside the pavement a pair of unforgotten blue eyes had gazed after 
his vanishing form with desperate eagerness. It was in truth Enid 
Severn, who sat there listlessly awaiting the return of the lady whom 
she served as a paid companion. Her book, oftenest the lonely girl’s 
solace in these days, had slipped from her lap and fallen to the floor 
of the equipage. She had been gazing at nothing, dreaming sad little 
day-dreams, trying to master the unruly thoughts that had been loosed 
to do their devastating work by that single glimpse of him in the 
Park. 

A passing mention of his name in the published list of guests at 
some function had revealed to her the fact of his presence in London. 
From that moment she had done nothing but speculate upon the chance 
of seeing him. Remote as this seemed, it had buoyed her. When 
the coveted opportunity had arrived, she had gone back to her cheer- 
less shelter, disappointed, yet keyed to higher sensibility concerning 
him. Every day since, she had awakened to feel that the sun shone 
brighter because he was in town; every night she had dropped asleep, 
chiding her own folly for clinging to the phantasms of by-gone senti- 
ment. 

And here he had passed so near that a low word from her would 
have made him turn to find her face to face with him. But she had 
not spoken, dared not speak, that word. 

In all the years since their parting, he had made no sign in her 
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direction. The consciousness of her longing to hear from him had 
impelled her to withdraw from the correspondence with his mother. 
She had, in self-respect, been forced to cut the last cable binding her to 
him and his. 

But, in spite of this, the sight of him now almost within touch 
had caused her mind to become like the prestidigitator’s trick called 
the Japanese garden, where out of brown earth push shoots of folded 
green, that in a moment grow and bloom into a full-fledged parterre 
of blossoming plants. 

While she trembled with her yearning to attract his notice to her- 
self, the brief opportunity was past. A frost fell upon the radiant 
garden of her hopes. She fell back in the corner of the carriage, feel- 
ing pauperized of joy. 


Wallis found Lady Emslie in the angle of a gilded screen, in a 
room lined with mirrors and blocked with furniture of the Louis 
XVI. period. The pale-hued stuffs and dull gilding of this interior 
threw out to perfection his friend’s regal beauty. She was standing in 
the attitude of taking leave of a caller,in whom Wallis recognized his 
acquaintance of years before, the Countess Rascafria. 

Three years had made little change in the hard brilliancy of this 
lady’s looks. Identifying Wallis, she bestowed upon him the unemo- 
tional greeting of those who travel in many parts and see divers feebly 
eanimeel people, then at once took up the thread of her farewell to 
Lady Emslie. 

‘¢_____So we shall be going down to Strathmoray almost immedi- 
ately, and I daren’t pledge myself for your dinner. My dear old 
uncle is dependent upon my visits, now he’s left all alone in the world, 
and there’s no knowing how long he may live. My chief trouble in 
going to him used to a that little pickle of mine, Anita, Since my 
husband went out to see about his property at home, I have had my 
hands full, trying to keep her in check. But this new person I’ve got 
has a wonderful influence over her. So long as Anita does not hear 
her called governess, she’s like a lamb in her presence.” 

“ Anita forever!’ said Lady Emslie. “She reminds me of m 
little old real self—when you knew me first, Mr. Wallis,” she ended, 
with a captivating smile in his direction. 

“Mr.—er— Wallis is then a very old friend of yours?” added the 
countess, letting her eyes rest on him with a shade more of interest. 
“T seem to recall a party of pleasure upon which we went together, 
somewhere—in the Pyrenees, wasn’t it? But I can’t be sure. One is 
indebted to your countrymen for populating most of the resorts of 
Europe nowadays.” 

“And your countrymen profit by our liberality in maintaining 
them,” put in Lady Emslie, briskly. 

The countess, who had been bent upon liquidating an old debt 
owed Wallis for indifference to her charms, stared and laughed. 

“You Americans are always so uncommonly keen in standing up 
for one another,” she murmured. ‘“Good-by, then, dear Lady Emslie. 
I wish I could hope to meet you in the Highlands. Do coax your 
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husband to take my uncle’s shooting-lodge. It will be a change from 
his own places. I am using all my influence on him, I assure you.” 

“ Odious woman!” exclaimed Loulie, when Madame Rascafria, 
with an even more frigid nod than before to Stuart, glided out of the 
room. 

“T thought you never allow her sort to annoy you.” 

“Not as far as her persecuting Bertie with her attentions in the 
most barefaced way is concerned. But she wearies me with her per- 
petual pose.” 

“Who is this South American noblewoman ?” 

“Oh, she comes of good stock, none better ; but they are poor, and 
she married little meek Rascafria in hopes of building up her fortunes. 
Most of his fortune went in the crash of the Brazilian Empire, and 
since then they’ve been knocking around, economizing part of the 
year to enable them to take a house in London for the season. I 
believe she has expectations from this uncle of hers, Sir William 
Strathmoray, who - a wild old place in the Scottish Highlands. 
There is always an excuse of going to comfort him, when her money 
gives out in London. Her redeeming feature is a child, a little girl 
of whon, in the right hands, anything might be made.” 

“You forget that I have already the advantage of the countess’s 
acquaintance,” said Wallis, laughing at her feminine resentment of an 
intimate enemy, “and that therefore I had an opportunity to taste 
Anita’s quality.” 

“T am sure, though you are too much of a gentleman to say so, 
that the countess imposed on you,—‘sponged,’ in vulgar parlance. 
She can be all things to all men, and never loses a good chance to help 
herself along.” 

“Our acquaintance was of the briefest. But I remember my 
mother thought her a charming creature.” 

“Dear Mrs. Wallis! It would be easy to take her in,” replied 
Lady Emslie, her thoughts filling with affectionate memories. “Oh, 
let us not waste time in discussing a detestable type like ‘the Ras- 
cafria,’ as Bertie calls her. There is so much that’s better to talk 
about. And then I want, above all things, to tell you the real truth 
about poor Aldamroy. I sent my husband to look after him when we 
heard he was ill, and Bertie came back advising me to take no more 
pains in the matter. The very day after that brilliant success of his 
at Covent Garden, he went off into the most dreadful debauch—and 
will be good for nothing more this season. They say when he begins 
on one of these carnivals of drink he is like a maniac, and has lately 
had to go under restraint for treatment. Isn’t it heart-breaking, to 
think we can do nothing to save him?” 

Her eyes brimmed, her bright young face was clouded. 

Stuart wondered if ever a man had had so much tender solicitude 
from good women as Dampier at every crisis of his ill-ordered life. 
His wrath was hot at the fellow’s deliberate throwing away of a 
splendid opportunity. 

“‘T have no patience with him,” he said, brusquely. ‘“ From what 
I know of Algy Dampier, you may spare your efforts at reform. It 
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is, to my mind, only a question how long his race to the devil is going 
to last.” 

“ How cruel you are!’ she answered, wiping the tears from her 
eyes. ‘I declare, you are just as bad as Bertie.” 

- As they sat thus together, through the curtained portal glided again 
the Countess Rascafria. 

“Ten thousand pardons,” she cried, in affected confusion; “I 
would not let the man announce mea second time. But I had no 
sooner turned from the door, when I remembered the chief object of 
my visit,—these photographs of Strathmoray Lodge and bits about 
the place, that I promised to leave for Lord Emslie. Tell him he 
must not think less of them because I achieved them with my kodak. 
And remember, my dear, that I expect you to give a casting vote in 
favor of his taking my uncle’s shooting, and filling the Lodge with 
jolly people. It would bea heaven-send to me. No doubt your friend 
Mr. Wallis will be wanting to get a glimpse at our Highland country,” 
she added, with a meaning survey of Lady Emslie’s agitated face. 

Wallis, who had arisen and walked away to the window, felt as if 
he could choke the woman for her insolence. 

“Never mind her. She judges others by herself,” said Loulie, 
bravely, when they were again alone. “If one were to be made 
wretched by the scratches of the cat-women in society, there’d be no 
health in us. The worst of it is, my husband really means to take 
the Strathmoray shooting, if he can get that old miser Sir William to 
come down in his price. It is too good a chance to be lost, Bertie says. 
He thinks it will be easy enough to bluff the Rascafria off if she 
troubles us, but he doesn’t know her. Men are always blind as bats 
about women who flatter them. And if we do go to the Highlands, I 
shall insist on your coming to us for a visit. I am not going to be 
done out of my best friends through fear of Joan Rascafria’s malice.” 

“T shall be homeward bound by then,” replied Wallis, his thoughts 
suddenly and vividly impelled toward the now chief object of his 
stay in England. How far away seemed his chance of finding Enid! 
How dim the hope that she would have retained, had she ever pos- 
sessed it, the feeling for him he had for her! — 

“T believe you are in love,” said Loulie, with startling directness. 

“Tf I am, it is with a chimera,” he answered, smiling. 

“Somebody wrote me from home of an unexceptionable Miss Boy- 
dell who was elected and put aside by the voice of society to be your 
wife.” 

“T’m afraid I’m not ready to fulfil expectation with even that 
‘hovering angel girt with golden wings.’ And I shall not do the lady 
the discredit of supposing she has ever cast a thought upon me.” 

“But they say you’re an immense success,—that you’ve but to 
throw your handkerchief, and dames and damsels run to pick it up. 
In my day they were not so advanced in Old-World habit over there. 
Now, it appears, the crop of marriageable young men—men who dare 
marry modern New York girls—is lamentably small.” 

“What I dare has not been tested. What I shall achieve is still 
under the veil of the future. But I think I am safe in assuring you 
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that I shall make no effort to find my mate in a ‘modern New York 
girl.’” 

“You were always the most puzzling creature,” said Loulie, in a 
vexed tone. 


“T have some news for you,” exclaimed Mrs. Poland when, on the 
appointed Sunday, Wallis appeared in her drawing-room pending the 
announcement of luncheon. ‘“ You know I told you that poor dear 
Enid Severn had been left with a mere pittance of income,—not 
enough to live upon in any sort of way.” 

Not presuming to assure the good lady that she had told him 
nothing of the kind, her listener bowed in silence, afraid, in his eager- 
ness to hear more, to interrupt her by audible response. 

‘“‘The poor general had put all his little savings into some of those 
tempting things that pay large dividends,—I really forget the name 
of the shares he bought,—and just before his death the company went 
to pieces. When the estate was settled, Enid was found to have but a 
trifle that had been her mother’s. There was no one of either side of 
her family to come forward and offer to take her. And I should tell 
you there has been just a little coolness between Enid and ourselves 
because she refused to accept my husband’s offer to er—ah—help her, 
you know,—he and one or two other old friends of Richard Severn’s ; 
just enough to keep her from feeling the first pinch, poor girl. She 
would not hear of it, vexed them by her obstinacy, as they thought, 
and then, being tremendously proud, went off and took a place as 
governess with some city people where she must have been most un- 
comfortable, and did not come near us again for months.” 

“Luncheon is ready, madam,” announced a portly individual, 
stopping in a drum-major’s march across the room to deliver himself 
of this remark at his mistress’s elbow. 

Wallis cursed his fate. Arising with the rest, he filed down-stairs 
in the van of a procession of agreeable informal people, to find himself 
at table at Mrs. Poland’s left, while the place at her right hand was 
taken by a high official of state, who for some time absorbed the lady’s 
conversation. 

“You were saying——” began poor Wallis, when at length he 
-_ withdraw from the small talk of Mrs. Poland’s niece at his other 
side. 

“Yes, so I was; dreadfully hard to finish anything, isn’t it? I 
was where Enid Severn left her first place because of the outrageous 
impositions of her employers,—vulgar rich, who were impossible, 
simply impossible. I believe then she answered an advertisement, and 
by faa got as pupil one little girl, an only child of some Brazilians, 
or rather a Brazilian married to——” 

“Was it Count Rascafria?” he exclaimed, with emphatic eagerness. 

“Yes ; did you know him in your own country ? f forget, though, 





he is an American of the South, and you are of the North, I believe. 
But you are all over that unhappy civil war long since, aren’t you?” 
“Is Miss Severn still with them?” he answered, absorbed in the 


one thought. 
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“That is just what I tried to find out, yesterday, when I made 
inquiries for your benefit. It is so nice of you to want to meet her, 
poor girl, just because you knew her grandfather. She would be sure 
to appreciate it, I think, especially now when she has fewer friends. 
But of course you understand, Mr. Wallis, that is partly her own 
fault; if she does not respond to one’s overtures, what can one do, at 
the rate one’s days are crowded ?—Lord Marsden, I really can’t let you 
send that dish away. Those are our own French artichokes from the 
kitchen garden at Mallow, if the cook will do her best to hide them in 
pinksauce.—I felt a suspicion this Rascafria place was not exactly a bed 
of roses for Enid; but, somehow or other, we have never been able to 
get her here, and I could not find out. I fancy Madame Rascafria is 
rather keen after men’s society and all that, which would never suit a 
quiet reserved creature like—but how could you be expected to be in- 
terested in this? The main thing is that, yesterday, in thinking over 
the matter, I just put on my bonnet and drove to Queen’s Gate, where 
the Rascafrias have rented a house. I intended to get the poor dear 
girl to come here to meet you to-day at luncheon——” 

“My dear,” called Mr. Poland from his end of the long table well 
lined with guests, “are you taking good care that Marsden and Mr. 
Wallis have what they like to drink for luncheon ?” 

“Oh, yes, Joe, dear,” she answered, beaming back at him. “ Lord 
Marsden is a Blue Ribbonite just now, it seems, and will take nothing 
with his Lithia water, while Mr. Wallis neither eats nor drinks, I 
think.—Are all of your countrymen as abstemious, Mr. Wallis? As 
I was saying, I drove over to Queen’s Gate, only to find the house shut 
and the family—wasn’t it vexing ?—gone to the country, no longer ago 
than yesterday morning.” 

The long’ vista of flowers, fruits, and silver dishes of dessert seemed 
to swim before Wallis’s eyes as he looked away down the table to avoid 
showing his bitter disappointment. 

“ But we shall tell Enid, certainly, how kindly you spoke of them ; 
and it will be a pleasure to know that her dear grandfather was re- 
membered by an American friend. Indeed, our talks about the Sev- 
erns have had the effect of determining me to see more of Enid next 
year, and to make some strenuous effort to better her condition. I 
think I shall not allow her to keep me at a distance. It is a miserable 
thing, at best,—a young girl brought up to liberty and independence 
as she was, for General Severn fairly worshipped her, going to be a 
cipher in another person’s home; and I do not fancy that Madame 
Rascafria.” 

Wallis, who presently took the cold comfort of these revelations 
home with him to his lodgings, sat there musing until the dull little 
rooms became intolerable to his impatience. To have been within reach 
of her for all the time of his stay in London, and to have known of 
it one day too late, was a nightmare of destiny akin to all the other 
chances of his acquaintance with her. He had always been too late! 

He had now a sensation as if a door had been shut in his face. 
Save for the shabby little sketch rescued from oblivion by the kind (if 
dubiously clean) hands of Miss Shrewsbury, he would have had small 
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encouragement to go on. But with that in hand, with those pitiful 
lines in her girlish handwriting before his eyes, he could not yet give 
up the pursuit. He must see Enid, and judge for himself whether her 
feeling for him had survived. 

He found consolation in the fact that, in some way, Enid had 
materialized,—had ceased to be like a mere phantasmal memory. But 
immediately a new alarm sprang up within him, at thought of her 
present guardians. Like Mrs. Poland, he did not “fancy that Madame 
Rascafria.” 

The result of a night of pondering was sufficiently emphatic. He 
went to Queen’s Gate, ascertained from the care-taker of the vacated 
house the family’s address in Scotland, and, fortified with this informa- 
tion, returned to mature his plan of action. The time for indecision 
had gone ; and at last, while his pen was poised above a sheet of paper 
upon which he had intended to write home, it traced, in the easiest 
fashion in the world, these words—certainly not intended for his 
mother : 

“T have been for some weeks in London at the address given 
above. I have with difficulty found out your whereabouts, and am 
deeply disappointed not to have known where to find you when you 
were in town. If you tell me that you can receive me,—that you have 
not forgotten one who has carried you continually in thought,—I will 
come when and where you will.” 

He waited for a week—ten days—a fortnight, and, receiving no 
answer, packed his belongings, left cards at the houses of those who 
had been most civil to him, and then sailed for America. 





XII. 


A lonely old house in the thick of a wood of firs and birches, 
under the lee of a great Highland ben; in the valley beneath, a swift 
brown river of which the voice seemed to be forever chanting an ele 
upon the by-gone glories of the family,—such was Strathmoray Castle, 
in one of whose rooms its master lay dying. 

On the summits around the castle stretched many a mile of gleam- 
ing purple heather. In fine weather the air was full of honeyed 
sweetness. Enid Severn, to whose lot it had fallen to spend a year in 
this grand solitude of nature, had grown to love every aspect of its 
untrammelled majesty. She was Bint sorry that midsummer had 
come around again, and that the neighborhood was to be invaded by 
tourists in wagonettes, sportsmen with gun and rod, walking-parties 
and bicyclists, trooping hither to explore the far-famed beauties of a 
region embalmed in Scottish history and legend. She had delighted 
in it even under the chill mists of autumn when she and Anita, in 
charge of the hound Boris, had wandered afar in the country-side, 
making friends with the dwellers in the little stone cabins clinging to 
bare hills, and planting roses in their own cheeks. 

There had been wilder excitement in the fierce winter tempests that 
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shook the old house to its foundations; and even the long days of 
spring rain had not been without their charm, since there was the 
castle to explore, and romances without limit to weave about its relics, 
including swords and claymores borne in many battles by soldier sons 
of the line, and the precious chanter, a crystal mouth-piece for the 
pipes, that tradition said had been dropped from heaven to be the 
“Juck” of a valiant clan. 

Now, after months of weary illness, during which his niece, Count- 
ess Rascafria, could not in decency forsake him, the old chief was 
pronounced by his doctors to be in his last days. In a little while 
that much put-upon lady would reap the fruits of her self-sacrifice ; 
for Strathmoray, known to be a “warm” man, had bequeathed to her 
all his economies, The count, her husband, had also written from far 
Brazil an encouraging report of success in reclaiming properties scat- 
tered or damaged in the wreck of the late empire. Joan Rascafria, 
putting two and two together, might reckon upon a future income that 
would place her beyond peradventure of past discomfort. Often, in 
these days, she would go into her shabby chamber at the castle, lock 
her door, and gaze into the depths of a defaced mirror to satisfy her- 
self that her looks were not much the worse for this long, weary 
seclusion from the world she worshipped. 

Anita, in Enid’s company, had softened and humanized to an 
astonishing degree. She and Enid, now inseparable, evoked what 
gleams of cheer remained in life for the invalid, who was never so 
little peevish as when they came into his great dull room and laughed 
and gurgled over their narrations of out-door life upon his estate, 


among his people whom he loved. 


And was Enid happy? Yes, if happiness comes from the fount 
of health within, and the sense of a useful life. The devotion of 
Anita had made amends to her for the petty snubs and torments of 
Anita’s mother ; and the daily long walks in a life-giving atmosphere 
had brought her vigorous youth into splendid bloom. Never in 
adolescence had she ae so beautiful as in her present robust young 
womanhood. Her employer, noting grudgingly the change for the 
better in her looks, secretly determined that one of the first uses she 
would make of her coming independence would be to look out for 
another situation for Miss Severn. Beside the offence of her beauty, 
the countess—although time had blurred her feelings on this point— 
was secretly aware that Miss Severn was in her debt for a very scurvy 
trick, and, but for the impossibility of securing any one to take Anita 
off her maternal hands in this barbarous exile, would long before have 
relieved herself of the necessity for remembering it. 

Summer had slipped along to that magic date when the smart 
world of London arises and betakes itself like a swoop of spring birds 
to the North. All the houses within visiting range of Strathmoray 
were full of guests; and, amid the superb isolation of his many acres, 
the old chief chuckled with satisfaction to think that he had again, and 
at his own price, secured Lord Emslie as a tenant for the Lodge, and 
as temporary owner of the Strathmoray shooting and fishing. 

It was an ordeal of Tantalus for Countess Rascafria to have to re- 
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ceive the visits of her gay neighbors ; to hear their talk of the London 
whirl just ended; to note, with envious eyes, their fresh-fashioned 
toilets ; to feel herself, in short, “out of it,” without hope of immediate 
improvement of condition. 

Last straw of her burden was that Lord Emslie, whom she had 
long looked upon as an appendage of her vanity, had, during the 
previous season, given her the plainest hint that her attentions and 
emotions were indifferent to him. He had chosen to resent a little 
harmless gossip (attributed to Joan, though the charge was not sub- 
stantiated) set afloat about his wife and an old admirer of her lively 
ladyship. But for her uncle’s being so tremendously keen about get- 
ting Emslie again as a tenant for the Lodge, Madame Rascafria might 
have been spared altogether the annoying reminder of his presence. 
To a woman of the Rascafria stamp there is no spectacle so intolerable 
as a man who has declared his freedom from her toils. 

In spite of these little drawbacks, the outer forms of civility had 
to be observed ; so soon, therefore, as Madame Rascafria heard of the 
arrival of the Emslies at the Lodge, she ordered out the chief’s old 
lumbering carriage, horses, and servants, and, with Enid and Anita on 
the seat opposite, set forth to pay her devoirs to these important 
neighbors. 

They found Loulie Emslie looking her best in modish golf clothes, 
having just returned to tea after a few inspiriting hours upon breezy 
hill-tops clad in purple bloom and scattered with tiny Alpine flowers. 
The hall was full of good-looking men and women, chatting, disputing 
points, putting off hats and jackets, all keyed to jollity and nimble 
repartee. 

At sight of the gay congenial scene, with its fire of fragrant turf 
burning in the grate, the tea-tables drawn up, the couches covered with 
the cushions, the tables with the books and trinkets and photographs, 
Lady Emslie always carried about with her, Joan Rascafria’s little 
soul was filled with envy. This was the atmosphere she loved and 
coveted. The misery of being cut off from it was more than she 
could bear. A little uncertain of her reception by the Emslies, she 
had brought Enid and Anita to bridge the chasm, and had now the 
satisfaction of not only a civil welcome from Loulie, but an invitation 
extended for them all to an impromptu ball to be given the next 
evening in celebration of Lord Emslie’s expected coming. 

“Oh, you must certainly say yes,” hurried on Loulie, the most 
forgiving of mortals. “ We are to have the men of Colonel Spender’s 
bachelor house-party, and that leaves us very short of women. And 
I will take no denial about Anita. Anita is to be the little queen of 
the festivity. Emslie shall open the ball with her, and I promise you 
early hours. She may, if she likes, go to bed directly afterwards. Of 
course you will stay overnight and drive with us to the Strathmoray 
athletic sports on Thursday. Or, if you are positively set against 

iving up your duties to the chief, let me at least have the girls. Miss 
vern looks as if she were dying for a dance. Lord Emslie will be 
delighted to meet her again. I remember he said last year—but I 
won’t tell you to your face, Miss Severn. Don’t blush; only believe 
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it was the most delightful, the prettiest, the most apropos thing my 
husband could have said a 

She stopped, seeing by the countess’s face that to one person this 
eulogy was gall and wormwood. 

“T think it more than probable my uncle may spare Anita and me 
for one night,” said Madame Rascafria, hastily, to conceal her own 
discomfort. ‘ He has Mrs. Dod and Ewald, both of whom are most 
devoted. And he has been feeling surprisingly better these last two 
days. I am not certain that Miss Severn——” 

“Oh, but it is understood I have captured you all. Three are 
necessary to my happiness,” declared Loulie, interrupting her visitor 
and her tea-making to make sure of her point. ‘Once, when I was a 
little girl, my mamma had three hats sent home from the milliner’s for 
me to choose between ; and it is a household anecdote how I lay down 
on the floor and cried and kicked, declaring I would have all or 
none.” 

A dark flush glowed upon Madame Rascafria’s cheek. But she 
wisely decided to make no answer to the sally, turning off her bad 
moment in praise of Lady Emslie’s buttered scones. 

“Did I tell you,” asked Loulie, addressing the company at large, 
“what we have heard about poor Aldamroy, the tenor, who for six 
months has been slowly creeping back from death’s door? He is just 
now in a most trying position, the doctors keeping him uncertain 
whether or not he will ever get back his perfect voice. For months 
he has not sung a note, and, although apparently restored to health, is 
anxious as to the final test. It appears the physicians have recom- 
mended his trying the air of the Highlands. I wish we could get him 
to come to the Lodge.” 

“You woyld not be afraid to turn such a notorious person loose in 
your house-party ?” exclaimed Joan Rascafria, pouncing at once. 

“T should be asking a famous artist,” answered Loulie, ruffling. 

“And has he done anything in especial since that attempt at 
Covent Garden? It seems to me I have heard him spoken of as a 
ee failure. And as to Aldamroy’s private character, my husband 
sai j 
“ Amiable as he is, if he spoke English there would be always 
the chance of misunderstanding Count Rascafria,” interrupted Loulie, 
audaciously ; “and I forgot to mention that Aldamroy is a second- 
cousin of my own. Now let us resolve ourselves into a committee for 
the discussion of the ball. There will be a reel, with sword-dances 
and Highland flings by experts; and, for myself, I am resolved to 
lead a cotillon in true American style, and have sent in to the Spey- 
side shops for all the ribbons and falbalas they can supply tous. Miss 
Severn, I have an idea you could be of the greatest help to me. And 
if Madame Rascafria wishes to put the house of Emslie under ever- 
lasting obligation, she will let you and Anita come over directly after 
breakfast to-morrow and stop the whole day.” 

“Do, do, mummie,” cried Anita, jumping for joy; “we can have 
the pony-trap, and I will drive, and my own gillie will be our groom. 
And I shall fetch my white Liberty silk frock that has laid by so 
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long, for the ball, and Enid will wear white, too. What fun, what 
fun, what fun!” 

‘Tt must be as your uncle says,” replied the countess, looking dark. 
She did not like the trend of events, and yet had no excuse ready 
through which to withdraw her assent. 


It was Strathmoray himself who gave the deciding vote in the 
matter, declaring that in his youth he had liked nothing better than to 
foot it at a Highland ball, and insisting that Anita, when she went to 
her first party, should be attended by the family piper. 

* And indeed, uncle,” cried Anita, “that is just what Dugal is 
dying todo. He says his fine toggery is getting moth-eaten for want 
of a chance to show it before the gentlefolk. And he will be like a 
peacock when he plays in the billiard-room at the Lodge, where they 
are going to have the dance.” 

Then nothing would do but to try on her gala-dress that night, and 
to make Enid tie around her waist the finish of a broad ribbon of the 
Strathmoray tartan. Thus equipped, the little girl came on tiptoe 
into the invalid’s room to show herself by the light of two candles 
held aloft by Nurse Dod and Ewald. And in the end she fell to 
dancing a Highland fling, which continued till the chief fell back 
exhausted with laughter on his pillows, when Mrs. Dod hustled the 
young people away into the corridor. 

“But it has done Strathmoray good, all the same, miss; and I’m 
thankful to ye both for putting into the poor soul a bit of the old-time 
spirit. It isn’t much cheer that he gets from my lady countess,” the 
old woman added, grumbling between her teeth. 


Not in many a long year had the old Lodge witnessed so bright a 
scene as that of the merrymaking set on foot by Lady Emslie and her 
house-party. The square entrance-hall, black with age and adorned 
with trophies of game and racks of guns and rifles, shone resplendent 
in candles set into boards and hoops concealed by wreaths of oak 
and birch and ivy. In the dining-room, a big table and buffets 
revealed bounteous provision of north-country dainties ; the drawing- 
rooms came out bravely in rose-hued lamps amid stacks of garden 
flowers ; and the billiard-room, from which the table had been removed 
by the wide door of exit in the rear, was the centre of surprises. 

How had that clever creature Lady Emslie pinot | to line its 
walls with green boughs and garlands, as if Birnam wood had come 
to Dunsinane? The oaken floor glittered with rubbing, benches 
around the room were covered with dark red stuff, and four mammoth 
candelabra of carved wood, holding large wax tapers, were transformed 
into pyramids of white heather and scarlet berries. 

In the soft gleam of candle-light the place was enchanting. 

Another marvel was whence in that lonely region the hostess had 
been able to convene so many guests, to admire her skill. They came, 
and continued to come, old and young, mostly summer visitors, but a 
good sprinkling of resident gentry, till the room was crowded. And 
at last, at a word from one of the servants, Lady Emslie led the way 
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back into the hall. The master, in whose honor the party was assem- 
bled, was announced to be driving up to the door. 

Out into the dusk of the lingering evening poured from within a 
stream of orange light. In it, ranged upon either side the door-steps, 
stood the black figures of four pipers, under conduct of his highness, 
Dugal the magnificent, the hereditary appendage of the clan Strath- 
moray. As the wheels of Lord Emslie’s carriage crunched upon the 
gravel, the flare of two bonfires on the lawn streamed up into the 
zenith. Rockets whizzed heavenward and broke in a rain of rose and 
sapphire stars over the flower-beds. The pipers, led by Dugal, burst 
into their maddest, merriest skirl of welcome. The double doors of 
the hall and the space outside were crowded with festal figures, the 
dazzling young house-mistress the centre of the group. 

Small wonder the men in Lord Emslie’s carriage took off their hats 
and cheered a return for this royal welcome. 

The Highland horses, that had shown symptoms of alarm at the 
fires and pyrotechnics, ceased prancing and stood like Jambs under the 
reassuring clamor of the pipes. Lord Emslie, springing first to the 
ground, gallantly saluted the chief lady of the revels. 

As, in this act of homage, he was followed by the two brother 
officers who had accompanied him, the last man to leave the vehicle 
had a moment’s opportunity in which to survey the details of the 
brilliant spectacle. 

What a picture to come upon, following a ten miles’ drive from the 
railway through sombre valleys, where the dark hills had robbed them 
of the stars! 

What handsome men those in kilts, putting the wearers of ordinary 
conventional attire into a minority of interest! and the women, how 
gay and gracfous, especially the hostess, who was certainly the most 
inexhaustible of creatures! But—who was that standing close behind 
Loulie Emslie, her restraining arm around the shoulders of a little 
madcap elf wild with excitement in the turmoil of the minute? He 
—" again to be certain, and a sweep of glad emotion passed over 

im. 

It was she,—one always and easily the fairest, long the dearest, to 
his imagination. Years had only made her more lovely. Eagerly his 
eyes sought hers. The next moment he stood chilled and frozen to his 
post. 

“T am bringing you,” here said Emslie to his wife, “a surprise,— 
some one whom I ran across in town and brought off by main force ; 
some one who will help you to hold up the Stars and Stripes among 
us,—your old friend Stuart Wallis.” 

“Now, I think you have matched my surprise for you,” answered 
Loulie, while giving Stuart a hearty hand-shake. ‘“ What a delight- 
ful inspiration !” 

“And I flatter myself the more on my success,” went on Emslie, 
“because I caught him red-handed in the act of trying to kill time 
while awaiting a most important arrival from the Continent.” 

“'What——” she began, looking from one to the other in per- 
plexity. 
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“Oh, he will tell you,” replied Emslie, laughingly eluding her, to 
enter upon an exchange of greetings, right and left, among his friends. 

“ How provoking of Bertie!” exclaimed Bertie’s wife. ‘It can 
mean, of course, but one thing. You are engaged to be married. 
How very shabby that you did not let me know!” 

“T have known it myself so short a time,” he said, evasively. 
“‘ My errand in crossing the Atlantic was to meet the young lady, whom 
I have not seen in some months. She is in Paris with her mother, and 
my orders were to wait in London until they shall come, when we are 
all to go back together to New York.” 

“T need scarcely ask who—the papers they send me from home 
have kept me informed of the general on dit—it is of course Miss 
Boydell.” 

“Of course, Miss Boydell.” 

“Oh!” said Loulie, conscious of feeling very fiat. — 





XIII. 


It was better for Enid that her position in the group upon the 
steps of Strathmoray Lodge should have forced her to velit in full 
the conversation between Stuart Wallis and Lady Emslie. But it was 
a stunning blow. 

She was grateful to the pipers who, after brief intermission, soared 


off again in one of the most ear-splitting favorites of their repertory. 
When she had first seen Wallis, standing with his foot on the car- 
riage-step, looking about him until his fellow-travellers should have 
made their salutation to their hostess, she could hardly credit her 
senses. For a year past she had striven so sedulously to put him out 
of mind and memory, she almost believed herself successful. She had 
tried to forgive him for ignoring her after finding out her place of 
refuge from Mrs. Poland, of which fact she had been duly apprised by 
that amiable lady. But she was deeply hurt by it. A word, a line, 
would have been little enough after his professions of friendship for 
the general and herself. There had been nothing,—not even a con- 
ventional condolence upon her loss; and she had been so peculiarly 
bereaved. In her grandfather’s death the last tie had been cut that 
bound her to intimate domestic life. Wallis knew that; what had she 
done to lose his sympathy, once so fully hers? 
This belief in his complete indifference had done more to (appar- 
_ently) heal her wound than any other item of her experience. When 
she had lived down the pang of thinking herself remembered by him 
as only a little Miss Severn, Sict grandfather’s comrade,—rather a jolly 
little girl with whom Wallis had had some sentimental passages during 
an idler’s wandering in Spain,—Enid believed herself cured of a long 
and troublesome infatuation. 
And now the first glimpse of him in propria persona had destroyed 
her delusion. When their eyes met, his, joyous, jubilant, the eyes of a 
lover who greets his love, her heart had throbbed joyful answer. And 
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then had come over him that terrible change. He had turned brusquel 
away from looking at her, his face pale and stern, his lips com enech, 
his brows contracted. And, directly afterwards, Lord Emslie had 
precipitated his disclosure of his engagement to marry Miss Boydell. 
Who she was, this unknown enslaver, Enid did not know or care. 
The blasting fact was that he was gone from her forever. 

A desperate resolve came to her to show him that she did not care. 
With the crowd she went back into the ball-room, and by the time the 
late-comers had changed their attire and joined the dancers, Enid, the 
shy, reserved Enid, was in the fore-front of gayety. 

Everybody noticed and praised her. Emslie, wondering where on 
earth his wife had picked up this stunning new girl, devoted himself 
to her. When they took place for the dance of the evening, a reel the 
pipers were chafing to = forth their most heroic efforts upon, he led 
Enid to the other end of a line of ladies headed by their hostess, 
placing himself opposite her. As well as ever man understood any- 
thing through matrimonial telegraph, Emslie knew this proceeding of 
his to be unlawful. He saw in Loulie’s eyes that he had tuned in 
not taking out somebody more important,—one of the house-party, a 
grand neighbor, or a local dignitary ; any one but the Countess Ras- 
cafria’s pretty governess. 

But Emslie did not care. He knew Loulie to be the most for- 
giving and Enid the handsomest creature in the room. They were in 
the Highlands, off ceremonial duty to society; the occasion was a 


licensed romp, and, being the light-hearted and debonair young peer 


he was, he resolved to enjoy himself without let or hindrance. 

Anita, capering in company with a tall colonel in kilts, whose 
ability to take Jiigh steps and whirl her quite off her feet in turning 
satisfied her own most soaring ambition, looked over with favor at her 
dear Enid’s place of honor. 

Not so Hedin Rascafria. The whole proceeding had aroused 
within her wrath she hardly attempted to subdue. When the dance 
was ended, and the dancers, flushed, laughing, and exhausted, went off 
to seek cooler air and refreshment, the irate lady passed close to where 
Lord Emslie, with Enid’s arm in his, was making his way to the 
vicinity of a bowl of lemonade. 

“You will take Anita to bed at once, Miss Severn,” she said, in 
glacial tones. “TI shall find another opportunity to ask you for an 
explanation of things I never would have believed unless I had seen 
them with my own eyes.” 

Emslie, taking in the situation at a glance, attempted to appease 
the angry lady by pleading to have Anita stay for the next dance with 
him, and that then he might be honored with the hand of Anita’s fair 
mamma. 

“ Anita may stay for a half-hour longer. But you, Miss Severn, 
will go and make ready for her. I suppose Lord Emslie thought he 
was opening a servants’ ball.” 

The proud blood rushed into Enid’s face, but, without a word of 
resentment of the insult, she courtesied to Lord Emslie and left the 
room. 
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“ And by Jove, Loulie,” said afterwards his lordship, who, unable 
to control his contempt of the countess, had turned on his heel and 
left her, “Joan Rascafria never did a nastier thing. If I were you, 
Strathmoray or no Strathmoray, I’d chuck her—not return her visit— 
let her rage. And if she vents it on the poor little girl, who’s awfully 
plucky, but can’t stand everything, fetch Miss Severn here. Put in 
your spare time—as you would say in Americanese—in looking up 
another situation for her. Anything would be better than being tied 
to a witch like that.” 

“Indeed I agree with you, Bertie. You’re a duck for suggesting 
it,” said Loulie, when this narration was made to her. “But Anita 
would never hear of giving Enid up; and they say poor old Strath- 
moray depends upon Fer to read aloud to him, and for lots of little 
things. I don’t see how we can do it, but I’d like to try.” 

“ What became of the girl, do you know? I suppose she went 
and cried herself to sleep.” 

“Not she!” replied her ladyship; “she’s too fine stuff for that. 
To-morrow—to-day, I mean,” for they were standing in the window 
of the drawing-room, where the gleams of a pink dawn were already 
creeping in over dim lamps and guttering candles, “I shall look into it. 
Just now I’m too sleepy to do anything but say a glad good-by to those 
Rosses, who are always the last to go, and fly to my own dear pillow.” 


But if Lady Emslie did not notice Enid’s movements, Wallis did. 
Not altogether deceived as to the cause of her sudden flare of gayety, 
he saw the little passage at arms between Enid and the countess, 
watched the girl retire from the ball-room, and followed her. 

No matter at what cost, he must have speech with her. From the 
young lady who had favored him with her hand in the last dance he 
had obtained data sufficient regarding Enid’s affairs and position to 
know that she stood in need of a defender. And the sight of her 
a suffering under her employer’s stinging rebuke had aroused in 
1im a fire of sympathy that would not be extinguished. 


While there was a chance that others’ eyes might be observing her, 
Enid walked quietly, her head aloft ; but, crossing the hall, she quick- 
ened her step, and, seizing the a of an open outer door, fairly 

y 


rushed through it into the friendly darkness of the night. 

There her burdened heart relieved itself. Tears rained from her 
eyes, a succession of convulsive sobs shook her frame. She felt as un- 
friended as a hunted hare. 

“ Enid, will you not let me help you ?” 

She did not need to turn or look up. He was making no attempt 
to approach her, but stood at a little distance, his voice filled with sor- 
rowing kindness. 

* Go, please,” she faltered. ‘It will only make it worse for me, 
your coming here. Or I will go—into the house—to my own room ; 
that will be better. I am in everybody’s way.” 

“ Enid, if you had allowed me to come to you last year,—if you 
had answered my letter that I sent to you at Strathmoray Castle, 
then I might have had the right to stand between you and trouble.” 
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“Letter? I had none,—not one poor little line,” she cried, wildly. 

This tore away from Wallis his last barrier of self-control. No 
power should hold him back now from telling her the length of his 
devotion to her; from making clear beyond all peradventure what she 
had once been, and long continued to be, to him, and describing his 
search in London the previous year. 

“ And if you wonder why I tell you this now,” he ended his im- 
passioned story, with a strange tremble in his voice, “it is because I 
think it is your very own—that great love I lavished on you believing 
myself without hope of winning you—your due, your rightful posses- 
sion. A woman should know it when a man has felt for her such love 
as that.” 

“‘ What can I say ?” she asked, drearily. “It is all so wonderful— 
so sad—what you have been telling me. But it makes up to me for 
much of what I’ve suffered. Oh, I must stop—you must not let me 
answer you.” 

‘“T understand. You were so close to Lady Emslie, you could not 
but have heard what I told her,—that I am now pledged to marry 
another woman. We are talking of by-gones, remember. Poor and 
thin and meagre as my explanation must seem to you, it is better than 
allowing you to think me the cold-hearted wretch I must have seemed.” 

“Tf I had only spoken to you, that time in London, when you 
were going into Lady Emslie’s to call, and I was in the carriage at 
the door,—so close, so close! If I had not been afraid !” 

“ Afraid of me, Enid?” 

“So long a time had passed since I had seen you last. Then, 
afterwards—since we are telling the whole truth—I heard stories that 
chilled and pained me.” 

“Oh, that!” he exclaimed, with disgust. ‘“ But for Lady Emslie’s 
sake, I shouldn’t have cared a fig. It has died a natural death, as 
rootless plants will die. The thing I want to get to the bottom of is 
the suppression of my letter to you, sent to Countess Rascafria’s care at 
Strathmoray in June of last year. I waited in London for an answer 
. — my heart was sick and sore, and finally went home to New 

ork. 

She could ‘not help the moan of pain that escaped her. 

“ God forgive her !” she cried ; “ what had I done to deserve it ?—I 
who am so poor in friends. There is absolutely nothing to be said or 
done, Mr. Wallis. Our enemy is too deep for honest people like you 
and me. And I am completely in her power.” 

“‘Leave her! Do not endure her bondage,” he exclaimed. 

“Tt is not she who keepsme. There are others to whom I consider 
I owe allegiance. How can I give up Anita, who is my brightest spot 
on earth? And now I no longer fear the countess—since she has done 
her worst. Ah, no; I shall go on plodding, enduring to the end.” 

Again her tears flowed freely. His heart ached that he could not 
help her. 

“Soon you will be out in the sunshine, leading a prosperous, use- 
ful life,” she went on, with a stout effort. ‘“ Everything I have heard 
of your successes has filled me with pride and pleasure. As long as my 
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dear grandfather lived, he used to ask every American we met about 
you. And he was always hoping you would come to see us in Lon- 
don. Ours was a very little world compared to yours, you know. 
The very day he was taken from me, he spoke of you, and hoped I 
would meet you again. Ah me! Dear grandpapa—it would be very 
different for me now, if I had him. But indeed, indeed, I must not 
talk to you any longer. In my position, I cannot be too particular, as 
I have just had bitter cause to see. So good-night, and thank you. 
Believe that I am not ungrateful.” 

She held out her brave, hot little hand. He took it in both of his. 

“T must see you again, must speak with you alone,” he said, hardly 
knowing with what fire. 

“Tam afraid it can’t be,” she answered, drawing back her hand. 
“ After this I shall be lost to sight of the people at the Lodge. But 
before we part I ought to wish you happiness in—your new relation. 
It is what every one who cares for you must want to see,—your com- 
pleted life.” 

He replied not a word. In the darkness around them, lit by fitful 
gleams from the dying bonfires on the lawn, the two faced each other 
with fiercely beating hearts. 

Then she a | slowly away from him. 


“ For God’s sake, don’t leave me like this,” he entreated, following 
her. “ After all I’ve endured for you, give me one word of sympathy. 
If one of us were on the brink of the grave, it would be no harm for 
the other to say, ‘I loved you once.’ Tell me this, Enid. It will 


atone to me for some of those years of misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment. Or, if you would like it better, tell me why you wrote those 
lines across the sketch of the chapel at Miraflores they gave me when 
I called at Matabele Place.” 

‘‘ Miraflores was really the beginning; it was for that reason I 
tried to avoid you at Biarritz,” she said, dropping her head. 

“Oh, if——” 

“Hush!” she said, mournfully. “ With us it has been all ‘ifs’ 
and misunderstandings. Now, if you are generous, you will let me go.” 

“Ts this good-by, Enid ?” he asked, hoarsely, in her ear. 

“Qh, leave me,” she implored. The note of fear in her voice went 
through him like a dart. Instantly he turned and vanished into the 
shrubbery. - 

She stood for a moment, motionless, despairing. In all her young 
life there had never been an ordeal so terrible. Then, throwing up 
her arms beseechingly to heaven, she stole into the house and mounted 
a rear stairway to the bedroom shared by Anita and herself. 

There awaited her Nemesis, in the shape of the Countess Rascafria, 
armed for battle, from the tip of the tall yellow plume in her chignon 
to the trail of her yellow satin gown. Her face was a study of impe- 
rious pride and petty spite. Seeing it, Enid grew white as her own 
frock. Buffeted with emotion of the deepest, tenderest sort, she shrank 
speechless from the lash of this vulgar great lady’s tongue. But her 
first thought was of care for Anita. 

“She is not here. Shall I go and——” 
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“You need give yourself no concern about my daughter. I have 
had her cot put into my room. No doubt I shall not sleep a wink to- 
night ; but that is of little consequence beside saving my child from 
further exposure to a person of your sort. I wonder that I have been 
_ blind so long to your real character. It is true you have had very 

little chance; but who knows how often I may have been taken in 
before by a young lady who gives midnight rendezvous with men in 
the shrubbery ?” . 

“Mr. Wallis, seeing my distress at your public insult, followed me 
out of doors to express his sympathy,” answered the girl, holding her 
head to the full as high as her tormentor’s. 

“Sympathy! Yes, of the kind he gave Loulie Emslie when I 
found her crying and him comforting her last summer in Park Lane. 
Oh, he is a very fount of sympathy to emotional young females. But 
that nonsense won’t go down with me. You have disgraced yourself, 
and put it out of my power to keep you longer in my employ.” 

“T do not leave you, madam, until I have satisfaction for the Joss 
of a letter sent to me to your care over a year ago, and dishonestly 
suppressed,” said Enid, still dauntless externally, but, within, cut to 
the quick. 

“A letter? What letter? Do you expect me to keep account of 
all the rubbishing correspondence of the people I hire to do my work ?” 
exclaimed the countess, crimsoning with wrath. ‘ You are impertinent, 
of course. That is expected from a person one dismisses. But I can 
tell you that you'll get no satisfaction out of me. You may claim 
what you please, you have not the shadow of a case.” 

“T have the assertion of the writer that he sent it, and a conviction 
that you remember the incident better than you choose to admit.” 

“So you have been in correspondence with your Yankee,” said the 
countess, contemptuously,—“a man that from the first gave you the 
go-by and played with you to the top of his bent. Since you confess 
so much, do you not think that it was my duty to Anita to see that her 
governess was kept, despite herself, in the paths of virtue——” 

“Do not dare to say that again to me!” cried Enid, stung to re- 
tort. “You are as false as you are cruel, and you have done mea 
wrong nothing can ever right. But, for Anita’s sake, I will part from 
you in peace.” 

“ As to that, I am not in the habit of having terms made for me 
by discharged servants. You will do exactly what I say. Already, 
no doubt, all the people in this house know of your disgrace, and the 
sooner I get you out of it the better. You will return, as soon as it is 
day, in the pony-trap with the gillie, to Strathmoray, where I forbid 
you to hold any communication with Strathmoray or his attendants. I 
shall give the gillie a note to Mrs. Dod explaining that you—for suf- 
ficient reasons—will leave our house as soon as you are packed. The 


money due you will be paid promptly upon my return after breakfast 
to the castle. I give you no reference of any kind, and forbid you to 
apply to me for one at any time in the future. This, I think, Miss 
Severn, will end all relations between yourself and the family that has 
been so unfortunately long in finding you out.” 

Vou. LXII.—44 
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“ Now that you are finished, madam, may I ask to have my room 
to myself?” 

“Your room. Bah! You are here as my servant, and not on 
your own account, as you seemed to think to-night. Such effrontery— 
such a barefaced show of silly vanity—I never beheld,” cried the 
lady, suddenly letting loose her main grievance at the last. “You 
may comfort yourself by feeling that at this moment you are the 
laughing-stock of every member of the house-party, and of all the 
neighbors. In any case, you would never have the face to show your- 
self before any of them again, including your preux chevalier, the 
American who took care to bestow his consolation in the dark.” 

Enid, who had been standing with her back against a tall old chest 
of drawers, started forward and threw wide the door. 

Was this her shy acquiescent governess, Madame Rascafria asked 
herself, this stately being with eyes of fire and mien of outraged 
majesty ? 

“ Now I will hear no more!” she cried. “TI am not your servant, 
Countess Rascafria, as you have so often and courteously said, to-night. 
I have been the faithful friend and teacher of your neglected daughter, 
and Strathmoray knows and will say for me that I have done my full 
duty to Anita. I am as well born as yourself, and, I trust in heaven, 
better bred. Therefore I am not afraid of you. Therefore your in- 
sults do not annihilate me. Therefore, as equal to equal, I tell you to 
leave this room.” 

The countess, furious as she was, was checked by the allusion to 
Strathmoray. She well knew that her uncle would bitterly resent any 
injustice put upon the girl. 

“You are not to go whining your troubles to my uncle. He could 
not bear it. I shall order Mrs. Dod to forbid his room to you,” she 
stammered, hesitating. 

Enid did not answer. She only stood in silence holding the door 
open with her left hand, with the right maintaining her gesture of dis- 
missal, until Countess Rascafria, gathering her yellow draperies around 
her, sailed across the threshold. 

Then Enid, closing and locking the door, dropped her indignant 
pose. Falling upon her knees in the spot from which they had carried 
out Anita’s little bed, she cried as if her heart would break. 

The short remainder of the night was spent in coming to a con- 
clusion what todo. Her pride and modesty revolted against remain- 
ing in this house, where her enemy had set afloat such slanders con- 
cerning her. She fancied she heard the nurse-maids, with the countess’s 
own maid, tittering in the corridor over the esclandre of removing Miss 
Anita from the room of a governess who had disgraced herself. Nor 
could she return to Strathmoray, under ban by its mistress before a 
household of dependants. She well knew they would never let Strath- 
moray learn the truth. 

When the last roll of wheels carrying away visitors was heard upon 
the gravel, it was already light outside. A little later, when the sleep- 
ing household at the Lodge had settled itself for repose, Enid was 
astir, packing her two days’ belongings in the portmanteau that had 
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brought them ; then, bathing, and putting on her usual morning dress, 
with hat and gloves, she took her bag and carried it unobserved down 
the stairway to the rear door. 

This opened upon a court-yard, where at one end was an out- 
building devoted to the congregation of game-keepers and gillies in 
consultation with intending sportsmen. To reach it, she stole timidly 
across the old stones of the court. This was the venture she had 
dreaded most. 

Enid was not mistaken in her forecast. Lounging on a bench in 
front of the keeper’s room, the solitary soul in view, a couple of collies 
dozing at his feet, was Evan, Anita’s gillie, a country lad who had 
many a time conducted the two girls upon their expeditions in the 
neighborhood. 

“The mistress said I was to come for my orders early, miss,” he 
said, arising and pulling an imaginary forelock as he spoke. “ But 
here it is six o’clock, and not a soul of them lazy fellows stirrin’ but 
myself.” 

“You are quite right, Evan,” she answered, hurriedly. “Go at 
once and harness the pony and bring him down to the lodge gate, 
where I shall be walking ahead to be overtaken by you. But first 
fetch my portmanteau that you’ll find just inside the back door, yonder. 
Do it quietly, Evan, please, and be sure to shut the door after you 
without noise. We shouldn’t like to get a bad name for disturbing the 
slumbers of Lord Emslie’s family.” 

Evan smiled. He was used to the pleasant speech and active habits 
of the young lady. Many a time had he and she and Anita set off 
thus stealthily for a long day’s ramble on the braes or fishing in the 
burns, Enid knew she could rely on him. 

In a few moments she had crossed into the garden, and, gaining a 
sheltered walk, felt safe from observation. The morning was glo- 
riously clear and bracing, the dew twinkling in the sun that warmed 
leaf and shrub and grass-blade. Her courage rose. 

As she passed the last point whence a glimpse could be had of the 
ivied walls and chimneys of the picturesque old Lodge, her heart was 
gripped by a sudden sad remembrance. There, under that roof, was 
the one who in all the world would grieve most to have her go. And 
even to grieve for her he had now no right. 

_ This was worse than her persecution, insult, friendless flight. She 
looked back once, and, breathing to him a farewell sad as death, hur- 


ried upon her solitary way. 





XIV. 


An astonishing experience befell good Mrs. Macfad of the Corrie 
Inn. She had two applicants within a week for the privilege of occu- 
pying her best rooms for boarders. 

At Corrie the more stylish folk who travelled that way usually got 
out of their vehicles to stretch their legs while waiting for their horses 
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to be changed or baited, ate her tough chops with potatoes, cheese, and 
pickles, drank her strong green tea, sometimes under a bower of scarlet 
runners in the garden, enjoyed a whiff of her fragrant honeysuckle, 
and drove away, exclaiming, with relief, “ What a dear, lonely little 
lace !”” 

Fishermen, now, were another story. Mrs. Macfad’s album was 
full of their scrawls and rhymes and sketches; and now and again 
there had been an ailing author or clergyman who wrote pretty “ pieces” 
(so Mrs. Macfad styled them) about the scenery ; she had had artists of 
the brush, too; but the gentry who came there were mostly bound for 
or from the great houses farther along the wild and solitary road where 
Corrie Inn had long served as a house of call and post-station. 

It would be hard (Mrs. Macfad thought, and we agree with her) 
to find a sweeter, healthier spot than Corrie Inn. South of it lay one 
end of the beautiful gleaming loch which, in repose, reflected cloud- 
wreathed hills, fringed near the water’s edge with birch and mountain- 
ash. To northward of the solid little house, set back from the road 
in the shelter of a woody glen, towered the great solemn chain of the 
Grampians. In the rocky pastures seen from its windows sheep and 
cows grazed, and gorse perfumed the air, while, somewhere near, a 
hidden water-fall plunged down the rocks. 

And, lastly, it was the very place (to quote again the best authority) 
for a down-hearted lassie that had seen trouble she didn’t bring upon 
herself to stop awhile, till she could look about her and tell what it 
was best to do. Warm-hearted Mrs. Macfad, for all her hereditary 
awe of the Strathmoray family, had an opinion of her own about the 
temper of Miss Joan,—she that had married a black gentleman whose 
name nobody in the glen could pronounce,—and she thought none the 
worse of him because he had the misfortune to be born out o’ Great 
Britain. The countess had always been a handful to manage. She 
had long ago quarrelled with her brother, now in India, who would be 
called home before long to succeed his fast-failing uncle. It was hardly 
to be wondered at that she should turn off the governess—a real lady, 
bonny and blithe, and an angel to Miss Anita—at a moment’s notice, 
and in a pet. Mrs. Macfad took it very kind that Miss Severn should 
elect to come to her instead of taking lodgings in the town of Speyside, 
ten miles beyond Strathmoray Lodge, whither she had at first thought 
of going. Mrs. Macfad had never forgotten the day when Evan the 
gillie had driven Miss Severn and her charge over to luncheon at Corrie 
Inn before taking them out to fish on the loch. She had been proud 
to serve little Miss Anita, and was enlivened (in a solemn way) by the 
fun of the two young ladies. And here was Miss Severn back again, 
asking for board and lodging, and telling Mrs. Macfad that the countess 
and she had agreed to disagree. Tut! tut! A sin and a shame the 
countess had never been able to keep about her any but the old de- 
pendants of her family, who, good or bad, would stay by Strathmoray 
to their last breath. It was a constant changing of governesses and 
ladies’ maids, valets, butlers, all those she ever brought from London. 
They had all gone now. Mrs. Dod, Strathmoray’s housekeeper, poor 
man, had told Mrs, Macfad what Miss Severn had to stand at the 
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countess’s hands. Put her up? To be sure she would, though, unfor- 
tunately, the best suite of rooms, sitting-room and bedroom, were just 
taken by one of them artist gentlemen, who had arrived with his lug- 
gage in a wagonette from Inverlair, two days before. If Miss Severn 
wouldn’t mind having her meals, at odd times, in the coffee-room, or 
out in the arbor when it was fine, why, Mrs. Macfad could promise to 
make her up a bed fit for the queen, her own feathers, her own spinning, 
her own knot-work on the counterpane, with a picture of the royal 
family on the terrace at Windsor above the mantel-piece, and, if the 
room did look off the road, it was comfortable and clean as honeycomb. 

To all this, and much more of the same, Enid listened acquiescent. 
Nothing seemed to her to matter. When she had been overtaken by 
Evan, the gillie, at the lodge gate, and, upon getting into the pony-trap, 
had desired him to drive her, not to Strathmoray Castle, but to the little 
Corrie Inn, some miles out of his way, Evan had evinced the most 
consoling determination to abide by her orders, regardless of those of 
the countess, his lawful director. And Enid at parting with the honest 
fellow could feel that this convenient obligingness was not all in ex- 
pectation of her liberal fee. 

It was well that she had received a quarter’s salary the day before 
her break with the countess, though a letter to her Losion bankers 


would soon put her in possession of what funds she might need, as her 
little patrimony had lain there, unused against a rainy day, ever since 
her determination to earn her own living. She was able to send by 
Evan to Mrs. Dod a letter asking that her luggage be forwarded to the 


inn, and enclosing a sum of money to be distributed among the servants 
at the castle. 

Now her last cable was loosed, her bark out again upon the ocean. 
But, as the least things always occupy one’s mind in the greatest of 
emergencies, her chief concern was a whimsical wonderment where, 
when it rained, she should go to be away from Mrs. Macfad’s conver- 
sation ! ‘ 

There was no Mr. Macfad, no little Macfad, to divert its flow. A 
cherry-cheeked young person in black alpaca, who served as waiter and 
barmaid, and a few other women-servants and the stablemen, were the 
only regular occupants of the inn. To them Mrs. Macfad’s chatter 
was as familiar as that of the unseen cascade; and their monotonous 
acceptance of her dogma and discipline may have brought the landlady 
to cast philosophical doubt upon the superior happiness of the lot of 
her gracious sovereign, with whom nobody disagrees. 

Miss Severn stood, that afternoon, in the little garden between a row 
of Easter lilies and a hedge of big luscious gooseberries, purple, green, 
and black, from which a maid was picking into a glass bow] the supply 
needed for the lodgers’ respective tables at dessert. Enid could not but 
recognize the healing of the place. She had already begun to expand 
into one of those hopeful moods of youth that come as naturally as 
glimpses of blue between clouds of an April day, when her meditations 
were disturbed by hearing around the angle of the house the languid, 
fretful voice of a man in expostulation with her landlady : 

“ But, my good woman, I won’t put up with it. I shall leave this 
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at once. You told me expressly that your house was empty of lodgers, 
especially of women. And I told you expressly that that was my 
reason for stopping here instead of going to Speyside.” 

Enid colored uncomfortably. But, quick as she was in moving 
back under the screen of a mountain-ash, she could not avoid meeting 
face to face some one struck at sight of her into open-mouthed surprise. 

It was her old lover, Algy Sutton, who at Biarritz years before had 
faded out of her life, leaving her ashamed of her youthful fancy for 
him, but indelibly possessed of an idea that, according to his lights, he 
had acted his best by her. 

Tie was fearfully changed since then; worn, pallid, with a beard, a 
stoop in his walk, his manner nervous and impatient. She saw that, 
had it been possible, he would have avoided recognizing her. But, 
caught face to face, with something of his old ease he lifted his hat, 
and, advancing into the garden, offered her his hand. 

“Of all people in the world, I could have least expected Mrs. 
Macfad’s other lodger to be you. I need not ask you to pardon the 
rude words you must have heard. A glance will show you that I am 
still half an invalid, and, as such, irresponsible for slips into bad 
temper.” 

“You have been long ill?” she asked, gently, compassionating his 
condition, but repelled. 

“Oh, since the beginning of time, I think,—six months, at least. 
My doctor, who is a rabid Scot, insisted there could be no air for me 
like this, and, to humor him, I packed off alone to the Highlands with a 
cargo of trashy novels, to try how long I can stand it. So you are the 
heroine of the romantic yarn Mrs. Macfad has just been spinning to 
propitiate me? Little she knows that three years ago I came very 
near blowing my brains out for love of you. Oh, do not fear! I 
shall say nothing that our chaperon—who, I observe, looks much 
pleased at our mutual recognition—could disapprove of. I have 
crossed over the river and am landed on the other side in respect to the 
tender passion. My chief concern in these days is about what I can 
eat or drink, and the state of my health in general. For it’s a vital 
question I’m going to solve, Miss Severn—I beg your pardon, you are 
still Miss Severn ?” 

“T have not changed my name,” she said, smiling. “And I am 
extremely sorry to hear of all you have undergone. Is there no one 
you could have to be with you in convalescence ?” 

“No one I want. Nota living soul. I can’t stand their palaver 
of sympathy about my chief misfortune, the loss of my voice, upon 
which my livelihood depends. I don’t know whether, if you have 
cast a thought upon me since we parted, it occurred to you to identify 
me with a man called Aldamroy.” 

Enid felt as if she were suddenly walking upon air. This, then, 
was the famous, the meteoric Aldamroy, whose triumphs and excesses 
had so filled the newspapers that the most casual reader of public 
prints could not have missed knowing of him. She shrank back and 
turned pale. 

“T thought better to leave you under no delusion,” he said, sar- 
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castically. “ You can judge what my laurels have been worth to me. 
And, having introduced myself to you in my true light,—to our hostess 
I am simply one Stuart, recommended by Dr. Breck; an artist, of 
what description she does not know or care,—the only thing that re- 
mains is to rid you of my presence.” 

“Do not go,” she said, recovering herself, “until I can get over 
my astonishment enough to tell that I am not—can never feel to you 
quite as to other people. You cannot reject my sympathy. I remem- 
ber, now, that I heard of you from your cousin, Lady Emslie, a few 
days since. But of course I did not dream who it might be. I must 
ask if you are encouraged by the progress of your recovery.” 

Her sincerity softened him. In the presence of her admirable 
beauty and vigor he seemed to inhale new strength. His lip lost its 
defiant curl, his eye its cynic beam. 

“Great God, Enid! if I had had you—there, I won’t repeat it ; it 
was but a sigh wrung out of me by haunting phantoms. It is little I 
have done with my life, so far. But I don’t mind telling you that 
this very day—to-night—I am to make a test that will determine me 
absolutely for the future. While I lay ill in the hospital in London, 
I swore, if I ever recovered, to devote myself to my neglected art,— 
to build up my shattered columns into palaces. All the glorious 
dreams that ever inspired young manhood came to me then. For 
weeks I have followed the doctor’s régime with sickening fidelity. I 
loathe every step of my convalescence as I look back on it. At last 
the time came for me to venture to try my voice. I did so, and found 
it a feeble echo of itself. Little by little I have built it up, nursed it, 
hoarded it jealously ; and now I am wild to try its effect again upon 
the public ear. This evening an old friend of mine, Colonel Spender, 
who has a houseful of men stopping with him for the shooting, is to 
have a man’s dinner at Rosslyn, and I am to go, and to sing after it. 
Of course I shall eat little and drink less. Breck’s shackles are not 
so easily cast off. This morning I have been off on a hill-top, carol- 
ling to the sheep. I am afraid to boast, but I believe it is all right. 
My treasure is still there, but in what force I can’t be sure. Bad air, 
tobacco-smoke, hot rooms, an indigestion, a draught of air, a glass too 
much of champagne, may frighten it away. Will you wish me good 
luck, Enid, on my experiment ?—for old times’ sake, you know, and 
because you are not one of the little narrow souls that infest conven- 
tional society.” 

The wild glitter came back into his eyes. His cheek flushed, and 
sweat broke out upon his brow as he sank into a garden-chair ex- 
hausted. 

“Of course I wish you well,” she answered, soothingly ; “and I 
hope with all my heart that what you desire will come true. But I 
can’t help feeling that the method of your first experiment is not the 
best.” 

“Not the best? The very best! The men there to-night will 
spread the news of my restoration far and near. ‘Talfree will hear 
me,—the critic of all London whose opinions pinch me closest. I am 
to drive over for tea, and remain to sleep. To-morrow, if you are 
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still here, I will bring you before luncheon news of my victory or 
defeat.” 

“Pray do not excite yourself,” she said, trembling at the sudden 
leap of his animation into excess. 

“You are right. I am a fool, a child, a drivelling idiot,” said he, 
after a short silence, during which his breath came hard. “I will say 
no more of these dreadful, vital things. Let us talk rather of your- 
self, your life since last we met. Ah! I havc overstepped my strength. 
If you will run to my room and fetch 2 vial from the dressing-table, 
—a blue vial,—and the spoon beside it, this business will end soon.” 

His head fell back, his eyes closed. 

Too frightened to leave him, Enid called to the little housemaid 
who still lingered in her haunt among the gooseberry-bushes, and, in- 
trusting to her the errand, stood beside the fainting man until the 
restorative had passed his lips. 

“Presto! I am myself again,” he said, presently, with an attempt 
to smile at finding himself the centre of a group of agitated females. 
‘‘ Ladies, one and all, excepting Miss Severn, who turns out to be one 
of my very oldest friends, oblige me by decamping. Mrs. Macfad, I 
knew your ‘other lodger’ when I was a stronger, if not a better, man. 
It is her fault if she is good enough to let me impose on her the com- 
pany of such a visibly lame duck.” 

“ And indeed Miss Severn is a grand nurse, none better,” said the 
relieved landlady. ‘“Many’s the time, Mrs. Dod tells me, was she 
sent to call her to Strathmoray, when she and the nurse were quite out 


o’ heart with the poor gentleman ; and it’s every minute I’m expectin’ 
him to send after her here. There’s nothing we wouldn’t do for one 
of Dr. Breck’s patients, Mr. Stuart, and I’m glad to see you’re none the 
worse for your little turn. If you’d take my advice, you’d sit still 
out here, sir, in the fresh air, and let the maid fetch an arm-chair out 
o’ the coffee-room (the big one with the leather Ry a pt girl, 


and be quick about it), and a milk punch, sir, such as to make 
for the old minister from Glasgow that spent a summer at Corrie when 
he was gettin’ over the fever,—‘ Macfad’s Own,’ they call my very 
best whiskey, sir. A good dram of that in the red cow’s milk would 
bring you up amazin’, Mr. Stuart, and could do a babe no harm.” 
Through the repetition of strong sensations, Enid’s experience of 
the last twenty-four hours induced her to expect nothing commonplace 
coming to her share. The incredible circumstance of sitting in a little 
bower beside one she could know only as Algy Sutton, listening to the 
incessant outpouring of his plaintive egotism, keeping herself and her 
own affairs in shadow, surprised less than it touched her. She felt 
that sensation dear to all women, of being leaned upon by a helpless 
soul in straits. A desire to help him, to strengthen him, came over 
her with a rush. Since all joy had gone out of her own life, why 
should not she try to brighten that of this fellow-sufferer, thrown out 
of the sea that had finally left him a storm-tossed wreck upon her very 
path? And Algy felt in return the magic of her timid maidenly sym- 
pathy.. The atmosphere she exhaled was as fresh and wholesome as 
that of Mrs. Macfad’s bed of lavender opening its blue censers at their 
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feet. Insensibly the better part of him came up. He told of his life 
as an artist, his extraordinary rise upon a wave of popularity, his 
honors, praises, plaudits, wherever he had appeared, the large sums of 
money he had earned and squandered, and then what he dared of the 
black side of his picture. Enid listened, gravely, musingly. She was 
pondering over just what was best to be done for him. For him,—not 
for herself, as she had come hither with the intention of doing. That 
talk by the lavender bed, looking out between the scarlet blossoms at 
the distant purple of the lake, had opened before her a vista of life- 
work. Henceforward she would live for others more unhappy than 
even she. 

Thus, after the trap ordered from the inn stables to take Algy for 
his visit had disappeared, and she set out alone for a ramble in the 
glen, it was with a feeling quite unlike that she had brought to Corrie. 
When, refreshed, invigorated, hopeful, she returned to confront the 
realities of Mrs. Macfad’s cookery at dinner, she found the dame of 
es i in a tremor of joyous pride, holding out three slips of paste- 

“Such visitors, Miss Severn! *Tis a proud day for us, I’m think- 
in’, Lord Emslie and her ladyship and another gentleman,—Mr. 
Stuart Wallis,—and they were so put about to find you out, since her 
Jadyship had set her heart on your goin’ back with her, only she 
couldn’t wait, and to-morrow, my dear, she’s sendin’ a carriage for 
you, and here’s the note she wrote in the coffee-room ; as pretty a young 
creature as ever I set eyes upon, and a form like them proud minxes 
that shows off the fashions in the Bond Street shops. A way with 
her, too, you never could resist. ”T'was she that did all the talkin’ and 
coaxin’; my lord just stood about and smiled ; and they’ll not take no 
for an answer, miss, I was to tell you that; ’twas the last words the 
pretty dear spoke as she drove off, wavin’ her hand, and I know she 
means it, I that have lived with nobility as upper housemaid, before 
Macfad married me and set up here.” 

Enid’s face bloomed with carmine tints of pleasure. How kind, 
how prompt, of the Emslies, and how truly delicate of Wallis to come 
only in Lady Emslie’s train! This was Loulie’s answer to the words 
of farewell Enid had sadly written and had left upon the hall table at 
the Lodge as she passed out. 

But, in spite of Loulie’s generous invitation to her dear Miss 
Severn to spend the rest of the season at the Lodge, making her 
arrangements for her future from their house in town, Enid shook her 
head. She knew that not only while Wallis remained under their 
roof, but at any time since the scene with Lord Emslie, she could not 
hope to be safe there from the slings and arrows of the Countess Ras- 
cafria’s malice, so that her best escape from these and like affronts was 
the modest independence of her present course. But she lay down to 
rest the happier for Lady Emslie’s tender thought. 

Early the following morning one stone was removed from her path 


by a note, left, so the maid said, by a gentleman from Strathmoray 
Lodge, who had hired one of their traps to drive across country to In- 
verlair, and had been “gone on,” now, about an hour. A couple of 
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lines were pencilled across one of Wallis’s cards: “I am leaving you 
free to accept the protection of the kindest woman in the world.” 

Algy did not return to the inn at the hour appointed by himself; 
and, before Enid had an opportunity to take further steps in any direc- 
tion, a messenger presently arrived in hot haste from the castle, bid- 
ding Miss Severn lose no time in attending Strathmoray, whose doctors 
had given him no chance of living out the day. 

Poor Enid burst into tears. 

“ And the countess, Evan—did she—— ?” 

The man’s stolid face was illuminated with kindly triumph. 

“It was her leddyship askit me to no gie up until I brocht ye, 
miss,” 

It was clear that the sympathies of the household she had forsaken 
were all in the deserter’s favor. 

But Enid still hung back. 

“And if ye would on no account come, miss, I was to gie you 
this,” said Evan, stolidly presenting an envelope with an enclosure. 

Enid; tearing it open, found within her letter from Wallis, so 
long suppressed, so eagerly desired, the very sight of which gladdened 
and warmed her heart and gave her courage to take up again the deso- 
late path of life. 

Truly, Joan Rascafria was badly frightened by Strathmoray when, 
at her own instance, she evolved this act of restitution. As an offset 
to her employer’s delayed liberality, Enid resolved not to allude to the 
letter again ; nor did she, although the pang of what she had lost was 
tenfold keener after its contents had been engraved on the tablets of 
her heart. 





XV. 





Strathmoray was past speech when Enid, admitted to his room by 
the weeping Mrs. Dod, stood by his bedside and looked at the dying 
chief with a sorrow-stricken gaze. It brought back so vividly her 
own great loss as to remove from her mind the immediate poignant 
impressions of the past few days. In that presence before which all 
that is human seems so small, she felt ashamed of her repinings, her 
resentments, her sense of wrong at the hands of fate. And it was 
grateful to her to see coming into the old man’s eyes a spark that she 
interpreted to mean welcome to her presence. 

“Sit you down just here, miss, where he can see you, and he’ll be 
satisfied,” said Mrs. Dod. “Oh, never fear, he’s almost quite deaf, 
and, besides, he has no fancy to go away when all is quiet and sad 
around him. My orders are to keep the shades lifted, and the curtains 
back, and that window open where the noise of the burn comes in. 
But he can’t hear it, now. I suppose, miss, you’ll be wonderin’ about 
matters here since my lady came home without you yesterday.” 

Enid blushed deeply, and did not answer. ‘ 

“Tt is not my place to talk about family affairs, miss, and I know 
it well. But I’m speakin’ now for Strathmoray, and, by the look of 
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him, I believe he understands me. It was his command that sent to 
fetch you, miss, and the countess can never say otherwise. There 
have been sad scenes in this room, Miss Severn. Ewald and I have 
seen sights that ought never to have clouded the last hours of our 
honored master. When Strathmoray found last evenin’ from my 
lady that she had dismissed you at a moment’s notice, and you had 
gone off by yourself to the Corrie Inn, he flew into a fearful rage 
with her. Dear! even my lady went down under him like a reed in 
the wind. He told my lady that he had watched you for the year or 
more you'd lived here, and that you were the light o’ the house and the 
savin’ blessin’ of her poor spoilt child; that he knew what you had 
had to stand from her tantrums, and would have no more such wicked 
spite vented upon a friendless orphan.—I am tellin’ Miss Severn the 
whole truth, Strathmoray,” she said, stooping down to the chief’s ear, 
as both women became aware that his eyes expressed some intelligence 
of the situation. 

“There, I knew it. He follows me, if it’s only dimly, the poor 
dear. Well, miss, their quarrel was the beginnin’ of the end, 
although the doctor says that would have come in nature’s course be- 
fore many days are out. My lady refused flat to have you back. 
You had chosen to run away from her in an underhand way,—them’s 
her words, miss, excuse me,—and away you should stay; with a pack 
more about things she had found out about you that made it wrong to 
keep you near her child. He brooded over it all night, slept poorly, 
and this mornin’ brought another outburst from my master. He 
shamed my Jady for sayin’ such words of you, and in the end, when 
she tried him beyond all patience,—God forgive her,—blurted out and 
told her about the sum o’ money he’s left you in his will.” 

“You must be dreaming, Mrs. Dod,” exclaimed the girl, sitting 
bolt upright in her chair, and gazing first at the honest if self-impor- 
tant housekeeper, then at the livid face upon the pillow. 

“No, miss, Strathmoray told me then that I should tell you what 
you have to expect. He called in Ewald and one or two of the upper 
servants, and bade us all bear witness that out of gratitude to Miss 
Severn for her goodness to him in illness, and because of the respect 
he bore to her character, he had put it beyond the power of any one 
to leave her unprovided for after he should be gone.—I have got to 
the part about the legacy, Strathmoray,” she said, again bending, and 
again the dull eyes gave out a gleam of acquiescence. 

“ Dear, dear Strathmoray, you are too good tome. I don’t deserve 
it. I have done nothing for you that was not my own pleasure,” 
Enid said, throwing herself upon her knees beside the bed, and trying 
to speak so that he could understand her. Her words ended in a burst 
of tears, and, lifting the waxen hand of the old man from the cover- 
let, she kissed it fervently. 

“He understands you, miss,” said Mrs. Dod, delightedly. “ His 
eyes look clearer; he is smilin’, see. But I must hurry and finish 
my task, for the time is short, God help us. I need not say anything 
about the feelin’ the countess showed at hearin’ this news. It was 
not what any servant of our house ought to repeat about any member 
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of this family. But it put Strathmoray to the extreme of tellin’ her 
that unless she instantly sent for you to come back and resume your 
position, and would publicly clear you of the charges against your 
character, he would make another will, leavin’ her out of it altogether, 
and givin’ his private fortune in trust for Miss Anita to her papa. 
That brought my lady to terms, I’m sorry to have to say it. She did 
not lose time in sendin’ Evan to fetch you, miss. And she gave out 
to the servants that it had been a mistake, the cause of her partin’ 
with Miss Severn, who was comin’ back to take her old place. But 
before Evan could get the horse harnessed, miss, Strathmoray was took 
bad. The doctor was here at the time when the change came. He 
told me and Ewald what to do, and advised that the countess be called ; 
but Strathmoray, who could still speak, held up his hand forbiddin’ it. 
He told the doctor that he had always ordered his own house, and 
would do it still, Then he sent Ewald and the doctor out, and in- 
structed me how I was to explain to you, in his presence, how all this 
came about ; and I’ve done it, miss, thank the Lord, for it’s been a sore 
trial with my dear master lyin’ there low like the ancient oak that has 
fallen in the forest. My mind’s rid of it, and so is his; see the poor 
soul tryin’ to tell you so.” 

With this ending, Mrs. Dod retired away into a corner of the vast 
room and relieved herself by a hearty ery. Enid, awe-stricken and 
trembling, kept her place by the chief’s bed. Then Anita crept into 
the room, and, seeing Miss Severn, flew to her embrace, dissolving her- 
self into sobs upon her shoulder. By this time the old man’s eyes 


were closed, and he was resting quietly. Such a great peace, indeed, 
soon came upon his face that even Anita did not fear to look at it. 


Thus passed Strathmoray, chief of a once mighty clan. All the 
warring elements that had distressed his later hours were decently put 
out of sight. The whole country-side came together to do honor to his 
obsequies. The countess, Anita, and Miss Severn, shrouded in crape, 
appeared together at the funeral in the little parish church as chief 
mourners to the grim old bachelor who had lived and died almost in 
solitude. When it became noised abroad that Strathmoray had re- 
membered a stranger in his will, the governess of his great-niece, this 
unwonted weakness was explained on the ground, of course, that early 
in life he had been affianced to a young lady in person resembling the 
present object of his bounty. 

It was not by any means a fortune that had thus unexpectedly 
come to the share of Miss Severn, so the wise ones said, but a tidy 
little sum, enough to put the young lady beyond the necessity of teach- 
ing fora living. But that little had to be subtracted from the amount 
long anticipated by Countess Rascafria to release her from the bonds 
of hateful economy, pay her debts, and start her again in the more 
congenial haunts of fashion on the Continent, where she desired to be. 
Joan could of course hope for no aid from her brother, Sir Donald, 
who would now be coming from India as fast as steam could bring him, 
to take possession of the estates. The new Strathmoray had a wife and 
several children, and not too much money to keep up his dignities. 
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Under all these circumstances, Joan’s resentment of Enid’s luck 
was not likely to diminish. Neither was the humiliation she had been 
made to suffer in backing down before the household in the affair of 
Miss Severn’s dismissal, followed by reinstatement with all the honors. 
During that trying time when the two were forced to live, eat, and sit 
together in armed neutrality, Enid’s chief comfort was Anita. The 
little girl clung to her and wept aloud when it was suggested that 
they soon must part. If this went on, Joan decided, she would end by 
having to ask Enid to stay with them; and heaven only knew what 
a bitter pill that would be. 

The Gordian knot was severed by the appearance on the scene of 
Count Rascafria, who upon the news, by oil e, of his wife’s bereave- 
ment and succession to property, had sailed from South America to 
rejoin them. When Enid saw the genuine emotion of the father at 
again receiving his little girl into his arms, she thanked God that Anita 
had this outlook for the happiness of her domestic life in future. And 
Anita, who had grown out of the unthinking cruelty of some phases 
of childhood to its elders, now conceived a warm attachment to her 
dark and taciturn papa. They were forever together; and Joan, 
dreadfully bored by the count’s return, began to see in their intimacy 
a relief to herself from the claims of both father and daughter, as well 
as a blessed solution of her difficulty in disposing of Miss Severn. 
On the pretext, therefore, of vacating the house for the arrival of her 
brother (who, after all, had written her to say that she might occupy it 
until Christmas if she liked, since he could not arrange his affairs to 
be in Scotland earlier), she announced to Enid that the time had come 
for them to separate. The Rascafrias, who were going “somewhere 
abroad” for a change, would take her as far as London; and after 
that, no doubt, Miss Severn, who had shown herself so clever in look- 
ing out for the main chance in the past, would be well able to arrange 
for her future residence. 

This was a slur Enid could not, or would not, answer. She ac- 
cepted in silence the notification of their early departure from the 
castle, and went to her room to plan and prepare for the next great 
move upon her chess-board of life. From this retirement she was 
shortly extracted by a servant’s announcement that Lady Emslie was 
in the drawing-room, desiring to see Miss Severn upon particular 
business. Enid’s face brightened. The very atmosphere around her 
seemed to grow more easy to breathe in. Since Strathmoray’s death, 
through one accident or another, she had never been able to see Loulie 
alone; and she ran down to the dim old apartment, hung with a few 
cloudy tapestries and garnished with chairs and sofas set against the 
wall, at one end of which a fire of peat had just been kindled by the 
servant to dispel the chill of early autumn. 

“B-r-r!” said Lady Emslie, shivering under her furs; “this 
gives one the depressing feeling that nothing one hopes for can pos- 
sibly come true. Come out for a walk with me, Enid. It is a lovely 
afternoon, and the carriage may follow us at a little distance.” 

“ Let me show you our glen,” said Enid, eagerly ; then she stopped 
and sighed, “ Our glen! when I am so soon to leave it forever. But 
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it has for so long been Anita’s and my play-place, I love every inch of 
it. How delightful of you to come for me at the very moment when 
I most needed you !” 

They paused for an instant in the hall, where, under a circular 
trophy of rapiers and claymores, a rack held an assortment of capes 
and plaids and mackintoshes. Investing herself with a Glengarry 
cape and her own cap of woven wool, to one side of which Anita had 
fastened an eagle’s feather with a cairngorm brooch, she made a capti- 
vating picture of a Scotch lassie. 

“That is the way poor Strathmoray’s ‘ Highland Mary’ must have 
looked,” said Loulie, admiringly. ‘They say he never spoke to an- 
other ‘ young unmarried female’ after her death. A lucky resemblance 
for you, Enid. And I can’t tell you how glad I was to hear of your 
good fortune.” 

“ Dear Lady Emslie——” 

“Christian name, please,—since [ called you Enid without being 
asked.” 

“You are always kind to me,” she replied. “But if you knew 
how much distress that windfall has brought with it ” 

“T can guess. But, all the same, I am thankful you cannot help 
taking it. As I said to Bertie yesterday, it’s astonishing what an 
immense difference a very little money will achieve. You are inde- 
pendent now; you are free to go, to choose, to come, to stay. I think 
you had better set up a small establishment in London, with a latch- 
key and with or without a chaperon. I should have adored that life 
if I had had the chance. And there are always decrepit respecta- 
bilities one can get to come and play propriety. Oh, you will really 
have great fun. But this, my dear, is hardly what I came to say. 
When we heard you had gone back from Corrie Inn to the castle, of 
course Bertie and I relinquished our intention of making you come to 
us. All this time I have been waiting to see what you would do. 
Knowing your attachment to dear little Anita, I felt it would hardly 
be kind to try to separate you. To-day we had a call from the count 
and Anita, a mere stop at our door on horseback. The little man was 
very polite, very labored, extremely incomprehensible. But out of it 
all I gathered the fact that you are actually breaking up your arrange- 
ments here.” 

“Yes,” said Enid. “It had to come. And now that my dear 
little pupil has got her father back, he will look after her and stand 
between her and—well, it is no use to elaborate. You understand. 
As for me, I am used to broken ties.” 

Her voice, before cheerful, fell into melancholy cadence. Her face 
saddened. Loulie, stealing a glance at her companion, saw that she 
was, in spite of her brave bearing, a very desolate woman. 

They had left the lawn, traversed a grove of noble forest trees, and 
passed into a cleft between the hills, down which dashed to meet them 
a joyous brawling burn. In places the clear brown water ran over 
shelves of rock, bordered on either side by boulders enwrapped in rich 
green moss. Again it would widen out into deep pools wherein trout 
and salmon (and human swimmers too) might take delight, and from 
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point to point of its course between ling and heather, foxglove and 
bracken, crane’s-bill and other woodland growths, plunged in falls of 
lustrous sheen. The trees that grew over it—larches and alders, 
rowans and silver birches—leaned together as if striving to hide from 
heaven’s eye the existence of such an enchanting nook of earth’s 
dominion. But the burn, that could never keep silent long, would 
have betrayed itself by incessant babbling, even had not the sunshine 
found it out; and the little highland cows that came down from the 
hills to lave in it splashed noisily in the pools. 

‘“‘ What a delicious place!’ cried Lady Emslie. ‘We have noth- 
ing to match this at the Lodge.” 

“T have been learning some verses to carry away and say to my- 
self when I may wish to recall it,” said Enid, reciting : 


“From the treeless brae, 
All green and gray, 

To the wooded ravine I wind my way, 
Dashing and foaming and leaping with glee, 
The child of the mountain, wild and free. 
Under the crag where the stonecrop grows, 
Fringing with gold my shelvy bed, 

Where, over my head, 

Its fruitage of red 
The rock-rooted rowan-tree blushfully shows, 

I wind till I find 

A way to my mind; 
While hazel and oak and the light ash-tree 
Weave a green awning of leafage for me.” 


“Lovely! Did you write them ?” said the unliterary Loulie. 

“T wish I had. They are Professor Blaikie’s. Oh, this beautiful, 
life-giving Scotland! Every breath from the hills inspires me. I 
should like to end my days, as Strathmoray did, within sound of the 
burnie’s voice.” 

“ And as things usually turn out, you will marry somebody who 
is ordered to live in India, or else be the bride of a countryman 
of mine. And that brings me, Enid, exactly to the point I set out to 
reach. Let us stand here on this rustic bridge while I bespeak your 
sympathy for that very individual,—a countryman of my own.” 

Enid colored. She could not tell what was coming. 

_©You know, of course, that since the terrible break-down of his 
singing that night of the dinner at Rosslyn, Aldamroy (or, between 
us, my cousin Algy Dampier) has been living in seclusion at the inn, 
refusing to see any one, and abandoning himself to the most hopeless 
sadness.” 

“T supposed so. I wrote him a little note, but he did not answer 
it.” 

“So he told me. For, in spite of his refusal to see me, I went 
with my husband, and we actually forced a call upon him. Poor 
fellow! I have never seen any one so desperately depressed. Did 
they chance to tell you that, when Algy got upito sing, after dinner at 
Rosslyn, those men crowded around him so keen to listen you could 
have heard a pin drop, and he never looked as handsome in his life? 
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So Bertie says, and he is not given to embroidery. It was in the 
drawing-room, of course—Algy having eaten little, drunk nothing, 
and talked hardly at all during the meal. While the accompanist 
played the prelude, Algy looked as eager as a hunter rising to the 
jump. The first bar or two his voice was pure but weak; a little 
farther along it strengthened, and the verse ended in a note so wonder- 
fully beautiful and sustained, the men broke into wild applause. 
Algy’s face flushed with pride and delight ; and then, my dear, came 
the tragedy. The beginning of the second stanza they could hardly 
hear; he got very pale and made a painful effort to let out his voice ; 
but it dwindled and dwindled, and then stopped altogether. He 
looked as if he would die of despair; he dropped into a chair and 
panted for breath. Everybody said nice things to him, begging him 
to begin again, but he would not. He kept up for a few moments, 
then seizing a glass of champagne from a footman who brought it to 
him, tossed it off, then another, and another. You may suppose the 
rest.’ 

Loulie’s eyes were full of tears. Enid’s, too, brimmed over. For 
a while neither of them could say anything. 

“When we went to him at the inn, whither, after a day or two, he 
had had himself taken, he was the most distressing object I ever saw. 
He told me that all hope is gone of recovering his glorious voice,—a 
special gift from Heaven, if ever there was one. It will never come 
back. His general health, in spite of the collapse at Rosslyn, is 
better. The air is doing hima world of good. But his voice, Enid, 
—that wonderful voice,—think of losing it, when he is not yet twenty- 
seven. And now, my dear, I am going to venture to be impertinent. 
I am going to talk to you about your personal affairs. You know 
Bertie’s so soft-hearted he can’t stand by and hear about woes he can- 
not help; so, while poor old Algy was talking, he just slipped off and 
left me to fight it out. It seemed to relieve Algy to talk to me alone. 
He told me of the dreadful loneliness of those days at the inn after 
you went away, and he had only the thoughts of his stinging disap- 
pointment. And, little by little, dear, he confided to me how he had 
once known and loved you, and all about it. Don’t mind, will you? 
Algy respects you as he does no other mortal. He said that one talk 
with you at Corrie had inspired him with hope for the future. And 
he asked me, Enid, if you care for anybody else,—if I thought there 
was the least chance you could ever be brought to think of him again. 
If you had not been so much alone in the world, I think he would 
not have ventured to hope for it. I was afraid it was not right for me 
to consent to put this into your head ; and yet, how could I refuse him 
when he was so utterly down on his luck? He said that is the reason 
he has stayed on at Corrie, hoping every day, against hope, to get a 
chance to see you, and yet not daring to present himself. Enid, dear, 
he is not worthy of you, I know it. I wouldn’t tell my husband what 
poor Algy finally asked me to do,—find out whether he might write 
or come to you. I put him off, and said I would think of it. Yes- 
terday I had a despairing letter from him. When I heard to-day that 
you were actually going to leave Scotland in a day or two, I deter- 
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mined to come over and frankly tell you the whole thing. My dear, 
my dear, don’t hold me responsible. I could no more resist doing a 
kind action to that unhappy creature than I could refuse a rope to a 
drowning man. For he is drowning, poor Algy. If it is true, what 
they say, that love can work miracles, you, and you only, could save 
him. But I don’t dare promise for him. Bertie and other men would 
tell you he is far past help. Women are more trustful, I suppose. I 
know Algy is out of health, and has very little money, and has lost a 
fortune in his voice, but he might be saved, he might be helped to 
4 ? 

Lady Emslie’s rapid pleading proved too much for the tender 
counsellor. She hid her bonny face on Enid’s shoulder and waited to 
be rebuked. 

Enid, at first, could not answer. For many days the idea of 
using her new resources to help Algy in his downfall had been con- 
tinually in her mind. She had been hurt at his not answering her 
note. And now her opportunity had come, though in a shape she had 
not counted on. A thrill of excitement ran through her veins. She 
gazed down at the leap of the merry brown water below the bridge, 
up which a great trout was shooting. She wondered whether it were 
better to make life worth living by a motive that would strain all her 
energies, or to spend it in empty endurance of a selfish sorrow. Her 
old hopes, like a plant that had been cut off, leaf by leaf, branch by 
branch, till it was close to earth, might they not be watered to spring 
again, by tears shed over a lot sadder than her own? 

“Once,” she said, finally, “in my silly girlish days, I thought 
there could be no greater bliss than calling this poor broken being my 
lover. But we have both changed since then. Each of us has seen a 
light go out ahead,—a bright light that was thought steadfast. He is 
sick and sad and needy; I am strong and vigorous, and have means 
enough to take good care of him and help to build him up. Is not 
that a higher aim than a life of luxurious forgetfulness of others?” 

“ My dear child, do you think it is possible?” began Lady Emslie, 
lifting her head, wiping her eyes, and speaking in a flood of excited 
sentences. “ You must not act hastily. You must think, weigh and 
measure everything. It frightens me, what you say. Iam afraid of 
Bertie, of myself, yourself,—above all of Algy. No, no, Enid, do not 
consider it. It was mad for me to tell you, at this time. Come with 
us, be my sister, live with us till you are fully determined about poor 
dear Algy. Put him on probation of work and good behavior, and 
then, if he is fit to claim you, let him come.” 

“There is one thing,” said Enid, hesitating ; “could I do it in 
honor, do you think, when my affections are still fixed elsewhere? 
For I ought to tell you that the one for whose sake I renounced my 
imagined love for your cousin I have seen lately, and, although he can 
never be anything to me, I have not yet been able to feel a change in 
my regard for him.” 

«Bnid !” exclaimed Lady Emslie, in a burst of compassion for the 
evident pain the admission caused her friend, “I am not dealing quite 
fairly with you. Joan Rascafria told me about your knowing Wallis 
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in Spain, and I asked him about it the day after you left Strathmoray 
Lod I wanted to know how much of Joan’s story to believe. And 
Wallis, who has known me always, told me the whole truth,—how 
long he had been in love with you, and had been kept apart from you 
by things nobody could help until—it was too late. My poor Enid, 
my heart bled for you. How much better had you not met him the 
evening of our ball !” 

“T think not,” said Enid, sighing. “ For I had rather have known 
that he was so long true to me than anything in the world. Of course 
I have learned to live without him. And there is nothing that more 
effectually removes an ideal from our thoughts than to know he is 
adie as the belonging of some one else. As to Algy, I could 
never love him; but from my heart I pity him. I feel happier to 
think he has looked to me for comfort after his crushing blow. I could 
not help feeling when it happened that I, probably more than any 
one living, must be grieving for him.” 

“As I said, he did not dare to approach you, poor fellow. But, 
my dear, I have reconsidered my rash deeds. I’m not going to let you 
be foolish because Alyy Dampier touched my heart with the sympathy 
he has always succeeded in getting out of every woman of his intimate 
acquaintance.” 

“Suppose, though, I want to be foolish, that I dote in foolishness ?” 
said Enid, trying to give their talk a lighter tone. “TI will bestow on 
you a diploma as the wisest matron that ever lectured a charge a head 
taller than herself and quite as old. And, to prove my obedience, I 
gladly accept your offer to come to you awhile and see if, between us, 
we cannot work for the best interests of our friend.” 

“That is a great deal to have accomplished,” exclaimed Lady 
Emslie, kissing her. “I will take it upon me to tell Joan Rascafria 
you are coming to me, to-morrow. Then we shall fall upon some plan 
for Algy’s reform and benefit. If the girl he loves and the cousin who 
can’t resist him do not between them accomplish something tangible, it 
will be very strange. Good-by, dear. Don’t come back to the house 
with me. I am going to ‘have it out’ with Joan, and rather prefer to 
do so by myself. Thank you a thousand times for giving me this ho 
for poor Algy’s future. You area noble creature, Enid, without a self- 
ish spot in you. Stop on the bridge there, and let me look back at 
you from down the path. You make such a pretty picture with that 
—— bough drooping above your head. I am in love with you 
myself.’ 

" Full of kindly, important thoughts, and eager to put into execution 
her newest ambitious scheme, Loulie left her friend and hurried along 
- way by which they had climbed together to the eyrie above the 

urn. 

Enid, not sorry to be alone, remained with a swelling heart. She 
felt as if she had been urged by Destiny to a life- work that would 
absorb every energy and leave her no time for vain regrets. Breakin 
up a sprig of heather, she dropped it, bit by bit, into the water, an 
watched the pieces whirl away. 

“There go old ties, old hopes, old dreams,” she said, tears falling 
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after her offerings to the stream. “My summer is over, and my 
autumn has commenced.” 


Lady Emslie, with her snug-fitting brown tweeds, her hat with the 
pheasant’s breast coiled around her flying golden locks, her vigorous 
tread, and her bright countenance overcast with affairs of state, was a 
pleasant apparition for a man to see in a lovely tangled path of wild- 
wood greenery beside a laughing, babbling brook. 

Thus evidently thought the gentleman who came upon her at a 
sudden turn so obscured by foliage that they were almost face to face in 
meeting. 

His eyes shone with a rare delight. His mouth was curved into a 
radiant smile. His hand, extended to meet hers, held it as in a vice. 
For a moment it seemed as if neither of them could find a word to 
begin with. 

“You—you ?” she exclaimed, when it had reached the point where 
no woman in self-respect could longer keep silence. 

“None other, ‘if I be the man I think, and I believe it’s I.’ 
Since I last saw you, the most astonishing thing has happened.” 

“T believe you need hardly tell me what it is.” 

“And you are witch enough to know what I hope will happen 
next ?” 

“‘T—I think so.” The corners of her pretty mouth turned down. 

“You disapprove. Pray don’t. I told Emslie, and he sent me on 


here after you; and a footman down yonder at the door directed me 


where to find you.” 

“Me?” cried Loulie, regaining her composure sufficiently to arm 
herself with the natural weapons of her sex. ‘ You surprise me.” 

“ This is very inhospitable. You know you and Emslie both urged 
me to come back to Scotland.” 

r If you were free, we said,” she darted at him, waiting the 
result. 

“ Ah, you will have it definitely? Well, then, in plain words, and 
in all senses of the phrase, I am free. A letter from France has told 
me so,—a letter both wise, and kind, and deliberate.” 

“Tam bound, for Enid’s sake, to ask particulars,” she said, hesi- 
tating. 

And I am ready to give them. The engagement into which I 
entered with Miss Boydell some months ago has been cancelled by her, 
as the result of conviction that we were both mistaken in our feelings. 
She decided to write rather than meet me, and will remain abroad with 
her mother for some months to come. I have had too much suffering 
from delay to risk another moment in telling Enid of these plain facts 
and leaving her to dispose of my future. Don’t be vexed with me, 
please. Treat me as the result of an unsuccessful experiment, or as 
anything you please—only believe in me. I shall certainly stay here, 
though, if you say I must not proceed at this moment.” 

His gaze sought hers deprecatingly. His attitude was that of one 
who has come, but will go no farther without permission. But Loulie, 
true woman, was not deceived by this, 
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“As if I do not know that wild horses would not keep you 
longer,” she said, with a short laugh. 

“Go as far as the bridge,” she called out after him. But already 
he was beyond her voice. 

“T shall have to remake all my plans,” quoth Lady Emslie, look- 
ing piteous when there was none to see. 


Some time after Wallis’s marriage and happy transplantation of 
an English wife to the scene of his American activities,—an event 
productive of some wonder, but comparatively little adverse comment, 
among the people most concerned, including his mother, who reflected 
that, after all, Enid had been the first choice of her heart,—chance re- 
vealed to him another stage of the life-drama of Algernon Dampier. 

The poor fellow was in New York, unknown to the friends who 
would gladly have tided him over his straits of ill fortune, trying to 
make a little money by securing subscriptions for a monumental work 
in French, embalming the portraits and biographies of stars of the 
operatic stage. Wallis caught sight of him by accident in the throng 
overflowing the lower hall of a great business building down town. 
Before he could overtake it, the thin bent figure in shabby clothes, 
over which defeat and disappointment were written in every line and 
fold, had disappeared in an elevator and was shot away into upper 
regions. Wallis sought for him in vain, but a little later heard of 
him from a friend whose office he had invaded, as a pathetic wreck 
failing to push an utterly impracticable sale upon a resistant public. 

Wallis, saying nothing of this to his wife, redoubled his efforts to 
find Dampier’s whereabouts. But weeks passed without affording him 
aclue. Then he received a note asking him te call upon “an old ac- 
quaintance” in the ward of a certain city hospital. With a foreboding 
of the truth, he hastened to the spot, and asked for the patient by the 
number given him. 

The bed was empty. The feet of the dead had been already car- 
ried forth. The man in the next cot, a fireman masked all over the 
face and neck with white linen to swathe burns suffered in a splendid 
feat of bravery, told the gentleman that No. 19 had often said he had 
friends who would come to him in a minute if he sent. 

“He was a really tony person, sir, was poor Mr. Dampier,” added 
a rosy nurse, who drew near to add her meed of information, “and 
about the politest young man I ever attended. But, all we could do, 
we couldn’t rouse him to want to live.” 


After obtaining all the hospital record had to show of Dampier’s 
malady and of his estate in life, Wallis gave orders for removal of the 
remains, and completed arrangements for a modest funeral. 

Enid, greatly distressed, went with her husband to the grave. 
Before they put him away forever from the scene of his squandered life, 
she and Wallis gazed together upon Algy’s beautiful still face. It had 
the look Wallis had seen there first, when the two were lads together 
at Lake Como. 

This overcame him more than anything that had gone before. 
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* You know I told you we had begun life side by side,” he ex- 
plained to the clergyman, a friend of his, a city missionary, whom he 
had asked to perform the services, and who stood with them waiting 
till the coffin should be closed. “ And here he looks as he did then.” 

“He is like an archangel upon a tomb I know in the Campo 
Santo at Genoa,” said the priest; “one would think he saw the vision 
that makes what we have inconceivably pale and dim.” 

“God knows!’ answered Wallis, who had revealed nothing of his 
friend’s chequered history. 


THE END. 
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THE HORSE IN FOLK-LORE. 


er research into popular beliefs is an absorbing and not a profit- 

less study. Scarcely a day passes that we do not run across 
some piece of superstition that dates, in one form or another, from a 
far antiquity. Salt is spilled at table, and we jest with our neighbor 
over the prospect of a quarrel, half believing in the sign, though we 
may not know that the Romans did the same. A dog howls at night, 
and we recall the widespread belief that the howling of a dog foretells 
death, but forget that our early Aryan ancestors assigned to the dog 
the office of messenger from the world of spirits. 

The every-day custom is as old as humanity; the nursery jingle 
may be traced back to an origin in the world’s babyhood ; the familiar 
fairy-tale which delights nineteenth-century children is found in vary- 
ing forms in all countries, pointing to a common origin in a remote 
age, embodying old Aryan myths, and giving us interesting informa- 
tion of the conceptions of our ancestors regarding nature and human 
life. 
Animals play an important part in the beliefs of different nations. 
There is scarcely one about which tradition has not woven a curious 
net of legend and superstition, whose threads grow naturally thicker 
around those most familiar to human ken. The domestic animals 
have an extensive folk-lore of their own. 

From the Orohippus of the Eocene Period, the ancestor of our 

horse, the description of which reads almost like that of a mythological 
being (“an animal as small as the common silver fox of to-day, with 
sixteen hoofs, four on each foot”), to the overworked drudge about to 
be superseded by various mechanical contrivances, or perhaps preserved 
for his proper sphere,—that of the highly-developed, well-cared-for 
— 4 luxury,—the horse has appeared again and again in lore and 
egend. 
In Aryan mythology, as the type of beautiful strength and freedom, 
he plays a less important part than the reproductive principle typified 
by the cow, yet is not missing from this nature-worship of primitive 
man. Among the various names given to the sun was that of a horse. 
A swiftly-moving cloud was a horse fleeing from pursuers. The 
legend of “The Wild Huntsman,” condemned to hunt till the Judg- 
ment Day, and of his steed, which breathed fire from mouth and 
nostrils, goes back to Odin’s time. 

The Gandharves, a race of demigods, were renowned for their 
horses and could assume their shapes. They are supposed to be 
identical with the half-human, half-equine Centaurs of Grecian fable. 

In the preface to a translation from the Mah4-Bhérata, that colos- 
sal epic of India, Sir Edwin Arnold says: 

“The most magnificent of ancient Hindu rites was the ‘Sacrifice 
of the Horse.’ It is difficult to raise the thoughts of a modern and 
Western public to the solemnity, majesty, and marvel of this antique 
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Oriental rite as viewed by Hindus. The monarch who was powerful 
enough to perform it chose a horse of pure white color, ‘like the moon,’ 
with a saffron tail and a black right ear; or the animal might be all 
black, without a speck of color. This steed, wearing a gold plate on 
its forehead with the royal name inscribed, was turned loose, and 
during a whole year the king’s army was bound to follow its wander- 
ings. Whithersoever it went, the ruler of the invaded territory must 
either pay homage to the king and join him with his warriors or accept 
battle. But whether conquered or peacefully submitting, all these 
princes must follow the horse, and at the end of the year assist at the 
sacrifice of the consecrated animal. Moreover, during the whole year 
the king must restrain all passion, live a perfectly purified life, and 
sleep on the bare ground. The white horse could not be loosened 
until the night of the full moon in Chaitra, which answers to the 
latter half of March and the first half of April,—in fact, at Easter- 
time; and. it may be observed here that this is not the only strange 
coincidence in the sacrifice.” 

The ancient Scandinavians attributed chariot and horses to the sun 
and moon, with which to drive daily around the heavens, hastening 
away from the wolves of Jotenheim, Land of Darkness, which pursue 
them. Horses were the most sacred of animals of these Northern 
nations ; auguries were drawn from their neighing (this long before the 
horse of Darius the Great won the Persian throne for his master), and 
they were among the victims of the great sacrificial feasts of Scandi- 
navia; while the head of a horse, placed upon a stake with certain 
imprecations, was thought to work evil to a foe. 

When the ill-fated Darius III. marched against Alexander the 
Great, in his train was a chariot drawn by white horses consecrated to 
the chief god of the Persians, and followed by a superb courser of 
enormous size, called the sun’s horse; and in II. Kings xxiii. 11, we 
read that Hilkiah, the high-priest, “took away the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the sun, . . . and burned the ehariots of 
the sun with fire.” The kings of Judah borrowed this custom from 
the Babylonians. 

The enchanted flying horse of brass in the Arabian tales may have 
originated with the Grecian Pegasus, for Greek works were early 
translated into Arabic, though Plato, quoting the Asiatic story of 
Gyges, who has a ring which makes him invisible, says that he took it 
from the finger of a dead man enclosed in a bronze horse. 

Sleipner, the steed who in Northern mythology carried Hermodur 
to Hades in search of his brother Baldur, had eight legs in place of 
wings, but was as much at home in the air as on earth. Elijah’s 
celestial coursers of fire were doubtless endowed with wings; and Al 
Borak, the marvellous mare upon which Mahomet took his pretended 
nocturnal journey to the seventh heaven, had eagles’ wings which bore 
her onward with incredible swiftness. She was snow-white, with a 
human face, and eyes “radiant as stars,” while her whole body glit- 
tered with precious stones,’ 

The flying horse appears in the Arabian tale of Prince Agib ; in 
Ariosto’s “Orlando Furioso,” Ruggiero is the lucky possessor of one 
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of these wonderful creatures; Chaucer introduces a — steed into 
his “Canterbury Tales ;” Cervantes, also, makes use of him; and in 
‘Grecian legend, Aurora, Mother of the Winds, has flying coursers. 

The winged horse Pegasus was the offspring of Neptune and 
Medusa. He carried the thunderbolts of Jupiter, according to the 
most ancient writers, though later authorities give him a place among 
the stars as steed of the Dawn. In more modern literature he has 
become almost exclusively the horse of the Muses. When Mount Heli- 
con rose heavenward with joy at the singing of the Muses, Pegasus 
stopped it with a kick, and from the print of his hoof sprang the 
inspiring well, Hippocrene. Bellerophon, in pursuit of the Chimera, 
caught Pegasus by means of a golden bridle given him by Minerva, 
but when, after slaying the monster, he was about to ascend to heaven, 
Jupiter sent a fly to sting the horse, who flung Bellerophon to earth, 
where, lame and blind, he wandered lonely in the Alein fields, avoid- 
ing men and cast off by the gods. 

Homer gives ethereal coursers, fed with ambrosial food, to several 
of the deities. Jupiter’s horses, like Neptune’s, have brazen hoofs and 
curling manes of gold. Juno’s are 


steeds of light, 
Adorned with manes of gold, and heavenly bright. 


Many of the Grecian and Trojan heroes have steeds of heavenly 


descent. Homer mentions 
twelve of unrivalled kind 


(who boasted the god Boreas himself as sire), 


Swift as their mother mares and father wind, 
These, lightly skimming when they swept the plain, 
Nor plied the grass, nor bent the tender grain ; 
And when along the level seas they flew, 
_ Scarce on the surface curled the briny dew. 


Achilles’s horses were “exempt from age, and deathless,” and wept at 
the death of Patroclus; but-when Achilles accused them of deserting 
his friend, one of them was miraculously endowed with speech, and 
prophesied Achilles’s own fate. The famous horses of Rhesus were 


Swift as the wind, and white as winter snow, 


and the two driven by AEneas were of ethereal breed. 

Neptune, the Grecian sea-god, was said to have been the creator of the 
horse in a contest between himself and Minerva as to which should give 
the most useful gift to man. The gods decided in favor of Minerva’s 
creation,—the olive. But Neptune became the teacher of horsemanship ; 
horse- and chariot-races were held in his honor, and brindled horses were 
sacrificed to him. They were killed and cast into the sea from high 
precipices. His own steeds had brazen hoofs and golden manes ; they 
drew his chariot over the sea, which became smooth before him, while 
the monsters of the deep recognized and attended their master. 

Horses were also sacrificed to Mars, and white horses to Helios, 
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the sun. Phaethon, son of Helios (the Roman Phebus), obtained per- 
mission to drive his father’s chariot once across the heavens, but the 
celestial steeds, becoming unmanageable, swerved from the path, drying 
up the land till parts became vast deserts, boiling the waters in the 
fountains (hence the geysers and hot springs), blackening the Ethi- 
opians, and almost setting the earth on fire, while Phaethon was killed 
by a thunderbolt. 

The Centaurs were a race of mythological creatures of superior 
intelligence, in form half-man, half-horse. 

The Kinares of ancient Buddhism have horses’ heads, and are 
allied to the Centaurs. 

Castor and Pollux, the famous brothers of Helen of Troy, are 
represented in art as young horsemen in robes of white and purple. 
Castor is said to have excelled in taming horses. 

A horse’s head, or a figure on horseback, frequently appears on 
Greek funeral monuments, symbolizing death as a journey. In the 
Apocalypse, Death appears as a rider on a pale horse; in the religion 
of Brahma, Siva, the Destroyer, when he puts an end to one age of 
the world, rides on a great white steed ; oad it has been the custom of 
many savage nations to slay horses on graves of their kings and war- 
riors, to accompany them into the shadow-land. 

The inhabitants of the Isle of Man, an ancient Celtic race, held a 
superstitious belief that fairies, when they “went a-hunting” moon- 
light nights, borrowed for their use, not the common Manx horses in 
the fields, but English and Irish ones from the stables of wealthy 
gentlemen. It was common to find the poor animals covered with 
sweat and foam, and tired to death, when their owners had not known 
that they had been out of the stables during the night. _ 

The huge wooden horse, intended as an offering to Minerva, which 
concealed the warriors who overthrew Troy, must be mentioned in our 
inquiry into these fables, the many marvellous tales told of Bucephalus, 
the horse of Alexander the Great, and that of the Roman emperor, 
—- who made his favorite steed consul, and paid to him divine 

onors. 

Nor must we forget the Houyhnhnms, a race of horses endowed 
with reason, discovered by Gulliver in his travels ; nor the celebrated 
Hobby-Horse, the play-mare of Scotland, which was prominent in all 
holiday fun. 

“Tt must be carefully separated,” says Sir Walter Scott, in his 
notes to “The Abbot,” “from the wooden chargers which furnish out 
our nurseries. . It gives rise to Hamlet’s ejaculation,— 


But oh, but oh, the hobby-horse is forgot! 


There is a very comic scene in Beaumont and Filetcher’s play of 
‘Woman Pleased,’ where Hope-on-High Bomby, a Puritan cobbler, 
refuses to dance with the hobby-horse. There was much difficulty 
and great variety in the motions which the hobby-horse was expected 
to exhibit. The learned Mr. Douce, who has contributed so much to 
the illustration of our theatrical antiquities, has given us a full account 
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of this pageant, and the burlesque horsemanship which it practised. 
‘The hobby-horse,’ says Mr. Douce, ‘was represented by a man 
equipped with as much pasteboard as was sufficient to form the head 
and hinder parts of a horse, the quadrupedal defects being concealed 
by a long mantle, or foot-cloth, that nearly touched the ground. The 
former, on this: occasion, exerted all his skill in burlesque horseman- 
ship.’” 

— have elicited a peculiar reverence for more than two 
centuries. They are held to be potent protection against witches and 
evil spirits; and few of us are quite emancipated from the belief that 
good luck attends the fortunate finder of that bit of curved iron. 

Other superstitions still extant are that gray horses must be used 
for a bridal carriage and black horses for a hearse. Perhaps this last 
custom is due to the tradition that Pluto, the god of the Under- World, 
who carried off Proserpine, rode in a golden chariot drawn by black 
horses. Every one knows of the singular attraction a white horse has 
for the maiden of auburn tresses, and that to dream of bay horses is 
considered fortunate, but to dream of wild or runaway steeds betokens 


evil. 
Jessie F. O’ Donnell. 
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ze, his way through the undergrowth and tangle of cane- 


brake, Mercer entered the open, where he stood for a few minutes, 
breathing the pure air and cooling his eyes with the silver sparkle of 
flowing water and delicate green of spring foliage. He was straight 
and strong like a young oak, a figure in harmony with the wilderness 
and its lonely grandeur. He was motionless, yet even in repose he 
seemed to be the highest type of physical life and energy, more than 
six feet of stature, and a frame all bone and sinew. Blue eyes gleamed 
out of a face turned to the brown of leather by a life that knew no 
roof-tree, and the uncut locks of hair fell down from the fur cap that 
set lightly upon his head. 

Around him the wilderness was blazing with all the hues of spring 
in full bloom. The dense foliage of the forest formed a vast green 
veil between him and the sun; some wild peach-trees in early blossom 
shone in cones of pink against the green wall; shy little flowers of 
delicate purple nestled in the grass, and at his feet the waters of the 
brook gleamed in the sunshine in alternate ripples of silver and gold, 
while the pebbles shone white on the shallow bottom. 

Standing there, he seemed to fit into the wilderness, to share its 
colors and become its own; the strength of his figure, the look of con- 
tent in his eyes, like that of a wild beast that has found a lair to suit 
him, made him part of it.. His dress, too, matched the flush of color 
around him ; the fur cap upon his head had been dyed the green of the 
grass ; the darker green of the oak-leaves was the tint of his hunting- 
shirt of tanned buckskin with the long fringe hanging almost to his 
knees, and of the leggings of the same material which rose above his 
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moccasins of buffalo-hide. But the moccasins and the seams of thie 
leggings were adorned with countless little Indian beads of red and 
blue and yellow, giving dashes of new colors to the green of his dress, 
just as the wild flowers and the peach-blossoms and the silver and gold 
of the brook varied the dominant green note of the forest. A careless 
eye would have passed over him, his figure making no outline against 
the wall of forest behind him. It was the effect that he sought, to 
pass through the wood and canebrake and across green open, affording 
slight mark for the eye, for he knew that all alike were infested by a 
foe perhaps no wilder than himself. 

Mercer loved the wilderness; it was his home by choice. It had 
no beauty that he did not know, and he wished to know no other; he 
was a lover of nature who had no words for his song, nor wanted them. 
As he stood at the edge of the forest, which stretched its depths in 
limitless miles behind him, and looked at the open country before him, 
he thought that in all his wanderings he had never come upon a fairer 
spot. 

vi Far off a range of hills showed a faint blue tracery against the sky 
of deeper blue. At their foot was a band of silver, the Kentucky, the 
river to which the brook that plashed before him was hurrying. Every- 
where the grass grew rich and rank, showing the depth and quality of 
the soil beneath. A hundred yards away a buffalo grazed as peacefully 
as if man had never come, and farther on a herd of deer raised their 
heads to sniff the southern wind. 

It was pleasant to Mercer to gaze upon the place. The beauty of 
the country, the abundance of game, and the absence of other men 
delighted him. So he stood a while longer, gazing, his rifle resting 
across his shoulder, the sun glinting along its long, slender blue barrel. 
Then he knelt down to drink, choosing a place where a current of the 
swift little brook had cut into the soft bank with a circular sweep, and 
formed a deep pool of cool water as clear as the day. 

It was curious to note how he retained all his caution as he knelt 
down to drink, a caution become nature through a lifetime of practice 
and necessity. His knees made no noise as they touched the earth ; 
not a leaf moved, not a blade of grass rustled ; the rifle remained upon 
his shoulder, his right hand grasping it around the stock, just below the 
hammer, the barrel projecting in the air. Even as he rested his weight 
upon one elbow, and bent his mouth to the water, he was a man ready 
for instant action. 

The water touched his lips, and was cool and pleasant. He had 
come far and was thirsty. He blew the bubbles back and drank, not 
eagerly nor in a hurry, but sipping it gently, as a connoisseur tastes rare 
old wine. Then he raised his head a little and looked at his shadow 
in the water, as perfect as if a mirror gave back his face,—eyes, nose, 
mouth, each featureshown. He bent his head, sipping the water a little 
more: raising it again, he saw a shadow that appeared beside his own. 

A thrill ran through him, but he made no movement; the blood 
was leaping in his veins, but his nerves never quivered ; in the water 
he could see his own shadow, as still as the shadow that had come 
beside it. 
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In that supreme moment he did not know what were his own 
thoughts, save that they were full of bitterness. It hurt his pride to 
be trapped so. Though life was full and glorious to him, he could 
have yielded it with a better will in fair battle. He had prided him- 
self upon the skill with which he had practised all the arts of the wil- 
derness, and now he was caught like any beginner. 

But while these thoughts were running through his mind he retained 
complete command of himself, and by no motion, no exclamation, showed 
his knowledge that he was not alone. 

The shadow in the water beside his own was distinct. He could see 
the features, the hair drawn up at the top of the head and gathered into 
a defiant scalp-lock, the outstretched hand holding the tomahawk. He 
gazed at them intently. He believed that he could divine his foe’s 
triumphant thoughts. 

The south wind freshened a little and came to Mercer sweet with 
the odors of peach-blossom and wild flowers. The brook murmured 
a quiet song in his ears; the brilliant sunshine flashed alike over grass 
and water. It was a beautiful world, and never had he been more loth 
to leave it. He wondered how long it would be until the blow fell; 
he knew that the warrior, according to the custom of his race, would 
prolong his triumph and gloat a little before he struck. 

Given a chance with his rifle, Mercer would have asked no other 
favor. The clutch of his fingers on the stock tightened, and the in- 
voluntary motion sent a new thought through him. The rifle lay un- 
moved across his shoulder, its muzzle pointing upward ; before him in 
the water the shadow still shone in the same position beside his own. 
He kept his eyes upon the shadow, marking a spot in the centre of the 
forehead, while the hand that grasped the rifle crept up imperceptibly 
towards the hammer and the trigger. A minute passed: the warrior 
still lingered over his coming triumph. Mercer’s brown fingers rested 
against the hammer of the rifle. 

Hope had come suddenly, but Mercer made no sign. He blew a 
bubble or two in the water, and while he seemed to watch them break, 
the muzzle of the rifle shifted gently, until he was sure that it bore 
directly upon the spot in the forehead that he had marked on the 
shadow in the water. The last bubble broke; and then he seemed to 
himself to pour all his strength into the hand and wrist that held the 
rifle. His forefinger grasped the hammer: it flew back with a sharp 
click. The next instant, so quickly that time scarcely divided the two 
movements, he pulled the trigger and fired. 

Joseph A. Altsheler. 





JUSTICE. 


i judge must be of vision clear and wide, 
To read life’s bill-board from the hidden side. 
Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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THE GOLDEN GIFT. 


CHOPENHAUER should not have said that “man’s imagination 
of happiness is almost null,” but rather that man’s expression of 
his imagination of happiness is so. If, as he declared, “a nobleman’s 
head gardener can realize Milton’s Eden, a theatrical scene-painter 
Dante’s,” it is not because Milton and Dante did not see the vision 
aright in their inmost souls. Inarticulate creatures that we are, the 
“bright extremes of joy” smite us with silence. For Joy belongs to 
Paradise, and only now and then descends from the upper spheres. 
Grief we can interpret better, because she is a child of the earth, as 
we are: she has no other home than ours, and her veiled figure is 
present even on our days of festival. It is the misfortune of some of 
us that we imagine only too well, finding no corresponding realities, 
and then “how crude and sore the journey homeward to habitual 
self!” In our moments of keenest delight, we are haunted by the 
thought of something even more penetrating, and seek continually 
amid our pleasures for a degree of bliss impossible to mortals. We 
pursue illusion after illusion —phantasms bubble-bright, vanishing as 
lightly. We cling to life not because we are happy, but because we 
forever hope to be; yet the things we are disappointed at not getting 
would disappoint us if we got them. 

But if realization continually falls short of anticipation, it is not 
that our susceptibilities have become dull and satiated. Rather, it is 
because we are too fervidly expectant. We are restlessly conscious 
that there is a loftier height, a more abysmal depth, than we have ever 
known. We have some dream of rest that the profoundest slumber 
cannot satisfy. Our desire for the awe-inspiring is not slaked by the 
mighty cataract whose glittering rapids compare with common water 
as ichor with blood,—whose rock-torn torrent, beautiful and terrible, 
enwheeled by wraithlike mists and overarched with rainbows, makes 
the earth tremble with its thunderous fall. To stand upon the ulti- 
mate peak of some towering mountain, and see below river and plain 
and valley, and a score of towns lying like handfuls of broken bricks 
and china flung carelessly here and there, only reminds us that above 
stretches the unconquerable element of air. The vastness of ocean, 
billowing to the dim horizon, is not shoreless enough for the mind 
that has imagined eternity. 

We are perpetually beset by thoughts of passage that suddenly 
take wing and leave us thrilled like the bough with the singing flight 
of the bird. Strange intuitions brush us in passing, and then are gone, 
even as the shadow of a cloud upon the mountain. In love with 
beauty and pleasure, we are the thralls of pain and labor. Some 
aching prescience or remembrance struggles in the heart for utterance, 
and then sinks back again, dumb and yearning as before. Our hopes 
seem “too rainbow-large of scope” for the narrow compass of the 
earth. We feel forever the pang, the frustration, of the finite creature 
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reaching out after the infinite. Trammelled as we are by a physical 
being made for time, not eternity, we yet glimpse at immortality. As 
rockets leap into the waste of night to mingle for an instant with the 
stars, so our thought aspires towards the light that burns above us, far 
and splendent. 

Imagination is the name we give to the source of these floating 
impressions, almost too nebulous to be called ideas. Weak and in- 
adequate as they are, it is by their aid that the finite mind is enabled 
to make its nearest approach to the infinite mysteries. As a factor in 
the literature of fiction, imagination is not regarded with much favor 
by the critics of a certain school. They seem to share the grotesque 
popular conception of the meaning of that quality which is truly a 
golden gift to the maker of fiction. Characters and incidents huge 
and vague as things seen through a fog, and an exalted style that 
flounders about in a muddle of metaphors, are not its visible signs; 
nor need the author who ties up his meanings into hard knots be 
necessarily accredited with its possession. To know what one means, 
and yet be unable to say it, is a common predicament of the poor 
fumbling human intellect. Words are but the clumsy, disfiguring 
garment, the misleading mask, of thought. The hand acts as a blun- 
dering interpreter between the artist and hisdream. Darkly encircling 
the little space of what we know lies the unknowable. Sometimes a 
word, a touch, lights up that environing gloom for an instant, like the 
sudden flare of a torch; but it is only the imaginative mind that is 
fine and alert enough to profit by those flashes of revelation. It has 
been said that art is “that which the vulgar cannot see in nature ;” 
and here again it is imagination that bestows the inner vision which 
pierces through externals and recognizes the soul, perceiving also how 
inextricably interwoven are the subjective and the objective in life. 
Any study of man, no matter how faithful it might be to outward 
aspects, would be incomplete and superficial if it ignored “that vaster 
world within himself, whose deeps are yet unsounded and untravelled, 
whose only horizon is the infinite.” It is idle to dispute the inter- 
dependence of the actual and the ideal. He who has dreamed of the 
meadows of everlasting green can better paint the happy colors of our 
earthly spring-time. 

The writer of fiction must exert a hypnotic effect, so to speak, upon 
the reader’s mind ; he must make the reader see and feel what he wills 
him to see and feel: and this achievement would be impossible if the 
novelist had not himself the strong, compelling power of imagination. 
It is that which gives him insight into other lives, and makes it pos- 
sible for him to escape for a time from the bondage of the tyrannous 
I, and put himself in another’s place. Without that great force, he 
might copy, but he could never create: his characters would be as 
pale as superreflections, and his narrative, howsoever he might describe 
and emphasize, would be as little vital as a price-list. The idea that 
an author needs inspiration is by some considered an antiquated super- 
stition ; yet the works of many well-meaning and assiduous writers 
prove that genius is something more than an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. It is not only industry, but inspired industry. The 
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artist whose ability is all in his fingers may reach the acme of clever- 
ness, but he can never be great. Every successful realistic novel— 
that is, every novel which impresses us by its warm fidelity to life— 
has behind it, as a motive power, imagination of the most vigorous 
kind, even though it may be one of the articles of the author’s literary 


creed to repudiate indignantly that shining quality. 
J. K. Wetherill. 





ORIENTAL STAGE-CRAFT. 


RAMATIC action and dramatic composition received from re- 
ligion their origin and inspiration and their strongest impetus. 
In some countries that which pertains to the stage is still nourished 
and fostered by the full sanction of religion; as, in other countries, 
things dramatic receive sustenance from religion in a back-handed 
way,—by the law of opposition. Stage-craft is one of the chief gifts 
of the Orient to the world; and in some of the Oriental countries it 
still continues in a condition even more primitive and ancient than the 
first crude elements of history ; in others it is somewhat modified, and 
is more or less a matter of amusement and entertainment. Civiliza- 
tion, in its tremendous strides, has no doubt obliterated every tangible 
and recognizable trace of many once great religions; and so it is not 
strange that even so natural and powerful a series of systems of wor- 
ship as those which the scope and compass of dramatic action once so 
largely provided, and still provides to a very considerable extent, 
should, in the passing of centuries, have undergone such radical 
changes. The only strange thing about it is that man, in his fickle- 
ness and his irrepressible fondness for tampering with that which his 
ancestors held sacred, has left even the slightest evidence to show that 
stage-craft ever had anything whatever to do with religious worship. 

Nor would there be any proof of this but for the Orientals, who, 
being less a departure from primitive stock than the whiter races, are 
more reverent and truer to ancient traditions and customs. 

It is evident, drawing the conclusion from material which seems 
well authenticated and reliable, that dramatic action was an important 
accompaniment of every form of ancient public worship; possibly be- 
cause there was association between the early races,—probably because 
outward emotional demonstration was deemed forcible and essential, 
and each race adopted it naturally, without knowledge that the same 
custom prevailed among other races. 

So long as this continued, as it began, simple, intense, and sublime, 
it held its own as an important factor in religious ceremonies; but 
when attempts at refinement and improvement were made, the once 
powerful fabric was weakened until the result was utter demolition in 
some instances, and partial demolition in others. Dramatic action and 
recitals no longer command the absolute respect with which they were 
once regarded among any of the Orientals, though some of the people 
of the East still employ them in the performance of sacred rites. 
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When the ancient Hebrews, of whom Moses wrote and with whom 
he lived and struggled, laid the foundation of the existing drama, all 
meagre and scanty though it was, there was no thought that what to 
them was a beautiful and expressive ceremonial would among the 
then unborn Western races become a bone of contention between latter- 
time worshippers and doubters ; in fact, by some be looked upon as an 
institution and agency of the devil. 

In the great range of form and theory in the Eastern drama, from 
the silly buffoonery of the lower-class Egyptians to the horribly real- 
istic religious tragedies of the inland Koreans and the Persians, where 
human lives were actually sacrificed, it is difficult to determine whether 
the points of difference or the points of resemblance are most numerous. 
Some are full of the impressive and the powerful, while others are weak 
and droll, almost to foolishness and absurdity ; but all Oriental plays 
and all Oriental methods of dramatic rendition are quaint, picturesque, 
and interesting. 

From a strictly literary point of view, to say nothing of other im- 
portant considerations, the Indian drama is perhaps entitled to the 
ane. For purity and nobility of thought and for changeless 
splendor of imagery, no dramatic literature of any country or period 
can surpass some of the great pieces produced by Hindu writers from 
the last century before Christ to the end of the first thousand years 
which followed. It was not, however, until the time of the Moham- 
medan invasions, or about the sixth century, that India first had actual 
comedy ; even then it was refined, subdued, and wholly without the broad 
expressions which mar so many Oriental dramas of the comic order. 
Two of the sweetest love-dramas ever written are Kalidasa’s “Sakun- 
tala,” written about the time of Christ, and “ Malati and Madhava,” 
which was done early in the eighth century by Bhavabhuti, one of the 
most versatile and passionate of all Hindu poets, and by many critics 
considered the chief of the dramatic poets of the East. He was so 
revered by the people of his period that a whole province went into 
mourning at the time of his death. Kalidasa, his famous predecessor, 
was not sv fortunate, coming, as he did, so early in the classical period 
of the Hindu drama. His “Sakuntala,” the first Indian secular 
drama of any importance, was so absolutely void of everything per- 
taining to religion that it was at first regarded as an evil and pernicious 
achievement. So intense, in fact, was the feeling against Kalidasa 
that it dismayed his sweetheart beyond consolation; and, being too 
fond of him to give him up, and lacking the courage to marry him in 
the face of the disapproval with which her poet-lover was regarded, 
she settled the difficulty by killing herself with a dagger. Kalidasa, 
embittered against the religionists whose interference brought about 
this romantic tragedy, at once set about attacking the religious and 
perfecting the secular drama. If Hindu history can be believed, it 
is he to whom the world owes the establishment of stage-settings and 
by-play. For once, at least, art was rendered an important service by 
disappointed love. “ Malati and Madhava” bears a strong resemblance 
in atoms to “ Romeo and Juliet ;” and but for the fact that Indian 


literature was unknown in Italy at the time when the legend was 
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originated from which Shakespeare made his romantic play, a reason- 
able suspicion might be advanced that the story of these two remark- 
able love-dramas had a common origin. 

The simplicity which marked these earlier dramas went into disuse 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, when all things dramatic 
suddenly became stilted, affected, and overloaded with everything un- 
natural and pompous. Bombast was mistaken for eloquence, empty bits 
of wordy hyperbole for beauty, dry aphoristic stuff for wisdom, and 
meaningless goose-gabble for natural, logical, and brilliant conversation. 

Notwithstanding the great difference in the length of time between 
the two periods, the one succeeding the decadence—or since the fifteenth 
century—has been more prolific of Indian dramas than the preceding. 
Yet in all, from the very dawn of the classical period to the end of 
the last century, there are altogether less than two hundred of these 
dramas ; which, considering the enormous lapse of time, seems almost 
incredible. 

The most of the leading characters in Indian plays speak in San- 
skrit, which is no longer a popular language in India; and conse- 
quently a considerable portion of the recitations is unintelligible to a 
majority of the Hindu audiences, except in so far as they are familiar 
with the vast legendary lore of the country. As all Hindus have a 
childish dislike for tragic or unhappy endings, the conclusions of all 
plays are modelled and fitted to suit this weakness of the Indian char- 
acter. Since no scenery is employed in the rendering of Hindu plays, 
change of scene is usually indicated in the text. One of the fixed and 
relentless requirements of the Indian stage is elaborate and elegant cos- 
tuming: real jewels and fine stuffs and furs must be used ; any lapse 
into counterfeiting in this respect is looked on with disgust and intoler- 
ance. Comic plays are never permitted to extend beyond two acts, 
though the serious drama ranges anywhere from five to fourteen acts. 
Many dramas have as many as ten acts; the average is seven. 

The range of subjects is practically without limit. Everything is 
represented and taken into generous account. The grand, the sublime, 
the majestic; the noble, the tender, the pure ; the tragic, the comic, the 
fanatical ; all that is high and lofty, all that is sweet and domestic, all 
that is philosophic and logical, combine in shaping and coloring the 
Hindu drama. There is but little actual wit in the lines of the dra- 
matic poets of India, and all the humor is extremely delicate; but in 
pathos and grandeur they were masters. “The ethics of the Indian 
drama are of a lofty character, but they are those of a scholastic sys- 
tem of religious philosophy, self-conscious of its completeness.” The 
power is held as a “supremacy to which gods as well as mortals must 
bow ;” and the sheer self-absorption of love or ambition appears wholly 
inconceivable to the minds of any of these poets, while their social 
philosophy is “always based upon a system of caste.” And yet, for all 
these limitations, the affections and the passions are delineated with 
fidelity to nature; and, for all the queer, strait-laced Hindu notions 
about caste, players and all manner of stage-folk are respected and 
respectable members of society. 

The Chinese claim that the Indians borrowed the drama, and all 
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that pertains to it, from them, and that Won-Te, who was emperor 
about six hundred years after Christ, was the inventor of absolute 
drama. The emperor Huen-Tsung, who ruled China about two cen- 
turies later, is also accredited with the same honor. Since the Chinese 
seem a little mixed on this point, there is reason for believing that they 
are making more or less blind claims when they declare that the Hindu 
dramatists are under obligations to them for anything in the line of 
stage-craft. There are certain other particulars which point to inde- 
pendence on the part of the Hindu poets, so far as the Chinese are con- 
cerned. Up to the eighth century the Chinese drama was little else 
than pantomime, while actual pantomime has never appeared in India. 
“ Sakuntala,” which dates back to the beginning of the Christian era, 
is an example of more finished and perfect treatment than any drama 
which China has ever produced. If any further evidence is needed on 
this point, the vast difference in the character of the two kinds of 
dramatic composition amply furnishes it. The Indian drama is mas- 
terly, polished, and comparatively complete. The Chinese drama is 
never masterly, seldom polished, and never complete. Theoretically, 
the Chinese drama is the ultima Thule of perfection. It could not, so 
far as theory is concerned, be more thoroughly and consistently elevated 
in tone and purpose. “ Every play,” says a Chinese writer, “is to have 
a moral and a meaning.” But whenever this theory has been or is 
reduced to practice, the glittering ideal falls far back into the dim dis- 
tance; the theory is only made apparent by the utter absence of it in 
application. Among the ten thousand playwrights who have assisted 
in making the Chinese drama what it is, not one has ever made mani- 
fest any reason for believing that he had any intention of making the 
slightest use of these great, lofty, and moral laws which are said to 
govern their performances. 

The range of the Chinese drama is quite as extensive as that of the 
Indian drama, but in it there is no attempt at following life or any- 
thing else but fancy. There is an utter aversion for anything so trifling 
as restrictions of time or place, and the sole intention of the dramatist 
is apparently, in each instance, to prove that he has an extensive imagi- 
nation and unlimited ingenuity. Every conceivable variety of incident 
is employed, and all plots—a thing which Chinese plays do not always 
have—are modified and changed about, in all sorts of ways, to admit 
these incidental features. Death in all its forms—by murder, flogging, 
poisoning, drowning, starvation, execution, and every other likely and 
unlikely way—takes place on the stage, in full view of the audience. 
Plays that have won favor and popularity are allowed to run to great 
lengths: one of them reaches twenty-four acts. The necessity for 
play-bills is obviated by having the characters of the plays incessantly 
announcing and reannouncing their names and genealogies, and by 
very frequently recapitulating the preceding parts of the plot. The 
effect of all this is droll, novel, and ludicrous, and no devotee of the 
regular drama cares to witness the performance of more than half a 
dozen Chinese plays as a pastime. 

The leading personage of a Chinese drama is always the one to 
whom is assigned the singing of the poetical passages and the lines 
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containing the bits of wisdom, maxims of morality, or examples and 
reminiscences of history, legend, and mythology. This singing char- 
acter is supposed to represent, in each instance, the author of the play. 
Since the Chinese, though they revere their dramatists, do not con- 
sider acting a respectable profession, all the female parts are played by 
lads. Unlike the Hindus, the Chinese make use of scenery, but it isa 
kind of scenery which is of no importance, and it never, in any sense, 
heightens the effect of the play. The costuming is quite magnificent, 
though much tinsel and many mock jewels are used,—two things de- 
cried by the Hindus, 

In Japan, among the lower classes, the passion for the drama is as 
great as it is among the peasants of Italy; and in both these countries, 
which have so much in common in the refinement of art, it is the kind 
of amusement which is best loved generally. To the “Sambaso,” a 
dance which is supposed to be a charm against such volcanic depres- 
sions of the earth as befell the country in the fifth year of the eighth 
century, the Japanese attribute the origin of their national drama. It 
has decided native elements, among which are music and dances; but 
aside from these it is unmistakably an importation from China. The 
Japanese, however, are a more refined people than the Chinese, and so, 
though what they have of dramatic literature is scarcely worthy of the 
name, it is more delicate and poetic. Not that there is absence of 
poetry in China, but that Chinese dramatic writings are barren of 
truly poetic elements. The “Sambaso” still serves as a prelude to 
most of the theatrical performances of Japan. 

Saruwaka Kanzahuro opened the first theatre in Yeddo in 1624. 
A woman called Iso no-Zenji, who lived in the twelfth century, is con- 
sidered the “ Mother of the Japanese drama.” The subjects most in 
favor with Japanese playwrights are strictly historical. ‘The elements 
employed are few, and extensive use is made of the fierce, the furious, 
the bloody, the generally realistic, the domestic, and the improper. 
Fairies and demons figure in nearly all Japanese plays, and there is a 
great fondness for the ballet and the opera. To make upa satisfactory 
Japanese theatrical entertainment, it is necessary to introduce a char- 
acter from each class and department of life; and it is not uncommon 
for these performances to last from sunrise to sunset. As regards 
scenery and stage properties, it is decidedly above that of the Chinese, 
though until within the last fifty years it has, in this respect, always 
been insufficient. Except in the ballets, all the performers are males, 
players being held in contempt socially. The better actors of Japan 
portray emotions with passable accuracy,—another thing in which the 


Chinese are deficient. 
L. W. 
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ERE, for the greed of gold, two mighty princes quarrel, 


And there, a Poet fights with Fate, for leaf of laurel. 
Clarence Urmy. 
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FANCIFUL PREDICTIONS OF WAR. 


". actual war with Spain calls to mind the fanciful predictions of 

such a war which have appeared heretofore in American journals. 
In one of these imaginative narratives, called “Our Late War with 
Spain,” England and Germany are supposed to be allied with Spain 
against us, and heavy land fighting is made to take place in Canada. 
In a much earlier one, entitled “The End of New York,” we are 
represented as in alliance with Chili, and our navy and coast-defences 
are so weak that this alliance is the chief cause of our escape from 
terrible disaster. 

On the whole, so far as we can now judge, a comparison between 
these fictitious contests and the real war suggests what Mark Tapley 
said about New York,—that it reminded him of old York quite 
vividly by being so unlike it. Yet “The End of New York,” in 
spite of its extravagance, had an important effect, for it helped to call 
general attention to our depleted and old-fashioned navy and our un- 
protected harbors, and what was afterwards done to remedy these evils 
may be traced to the interest it had much to do with exciting in the 
subject. A similar result ensued from the publication in England of 
“The Battle of Dorking,” just after the last war between Germany 
and France. That appalling picture of England’s downfall in one 
battle, supposed to take place in 1875, roused the nation to a determined 
effort, which made it stronger for defence than it had ever before been. 

A few years ago the favorite subject with the makers of such pro- 
phetic fictions was the danger to be apprehended from the immense 
dormant power of China. The easy victory of the Japanese and the 
apparent conversion of China into another “sick man of the East” 
have now made these apprehensions seem absurd; but it is by no 
means certain that the sombre cloud against which Europe was warned 
in the famous picture inspired by Emperor William is entirely harm- 
less, after all. The vast population of China took no real part in the 
war with Japan, and has no incentive for action in support of the 
Manchu imperial government ; but, at some time of European conflict 
or disorganization, a great Asiatic uprising, electrified by some common 
fanaticism, might be a fearful menace to the Aryan race. “The War 
of the Worlds,” in which invaders from Mars, projected through 
space in cylinders, show their ability to reduce the human family to the 
condition of domestic fowls, is the most fanciful of all those fictions, 
and has been a good deal derided ; yet it is not inconceivable that some 
swift and unlooked-for terrestrial peril might be able to destroy our 
— system through its utter unexpectedness and our undue confi- 

ence. 

The collapse of Prussia at Jena and of France at Sedan are stand- 
ing proofs of the suddenness with which a laurel-crowned military 
system may be swept out of existence by an opponent it had confi- 
dently expected to beat. Before Sedan there were no such public 
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warnings of a widely popular character as “The Battle of Dorking” 
and “The End of New York,” and the French soldiers of the Second 
Empire who shouted “ A Berlin !” in 1870 felt as sure of triumph as 
did the Prussian officers who sharpened their swords on the French 
ambassador’s door-step in 1806. Each army in turn was ignorant 
that its own military supremacy was a thing of the past, and that its 
pone” | had developed a new power before which it could make no 
stand. 

The appreciable value of these fanciful predictions of war is not 
affected by their being unlike, in detail, what really happens, or even 
by their not coming true in any sense, for they may help to prevent 
their own fulfilment. As notes of warning they may serve a useful 
purpose, and to treat them with contemptuous indifference is not 
reasonable. They are, in fact, strong evidences of that keener intelli- 
gence and wider outlook which distinguish our era from the days when 
magazines and newspapers were still in embryo, to say nothing of the 
still earlier time when it was popularly supposed in Wistarn Europe 


that a Russian was an eccentric animal with one leg and no eyes. 
William Ward Crane. 
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A“ night long the ceaseless, muffled beating of the medicine tom- 


tom had come to us across the hot, barren, alkali flats ; all night 
long the dismal wailing of the bereaved squaws and the lonesome howl 
of the masterless dog, crying like lost spirits, had come to us out of the 
darkness, plaintive and weird ; all night long we had rolled and tossed 
on our blanket, spread upon the broad breast of mother earth, under- 
neath the silent, watchful stars; and now, as the first pink blush of 
breaking morn began to revolve out of infinity into a new-born day, 
we rose, unrefreshed and weary. 

A blood-red sun thrust his scorching rays across the rugged peaks 
of the Book Plateau; heat, already increasing, came steaming from 
the parched earth; all nature seemed aflame, and, as our tired, aching 
eyes sought what rest there could be found in the dingy green of the 
few scrub-cedars that marked the single variation to the otherwise un- 
broken glare of whiteness, a strange, sad procession emerged from 
them and wended its way towards us. As it approached we could see 
the cortége plainly. There were the patient, sad-eyed women, their 
faces blackened by charcoal, their hair dishevelled, their garments rent 
and covered with ashes; there were the favorite dog and horse of the 
dead warrior, the latter fully equipped as though ready for a journey, 
—and so he was; there was the corpse itself, being borne, all bedecked 
and enshrouded, to its last earthly resting-place. 

The women still wailed, the dog still howled, the heat still grew 
fiercer, and we followed the little band. 

Away from the cedars, away from the sage-brush, away from even 
the cacti, into a land that out-doréd Doré, we followed them. Sand 
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dunes gave place to pinnacled heights of shales and alkali; these in 
turn were left behind for the moraine of a prehistoric glacier, until at 
last we stood on the crest of a low, desolate hill. Below, the ground 
sloped gently, forming a central basin. Bleached and bleaching bones 
were strewn here in glistening, white heaps. Grinning skulls of men 
and beasts were mixed incongruously. Then the spirit of Solomon 
came over me, and I repeated, mechanically, “‘ Vanity, vanity, all is 
vanity.” 

And now the funeral party had halted. One of the women eased 
the sad burden to the ground, and we saw a shallow, new-made grave, 
open to receive its prey. A few moments more and the hole was filled. 
The women then bared their breasts and drew across them glistening, 
sharpened knives. We saw the red blood gush, and grew sick at the 
thought that there must be other new-made graves; but no: it was 
only a funeral rite. 

The fated horse was now led to the grave: again the cruel steel 
glistened, and this time its flash was quenched in the life-blood of the 
docile beast. Next came the dog, and that too passed over the river, 
to dwell with his master in the happy hunting-grounds, where there is 
no night, and game abounds. With his trusty steed and trustier dog, 
our brave had crossed the great divide and penetrated the mysteries of 
the beyond. 

We stood still, and the sad-eyed women passed us. Dripping blood 
crimsoned their breasts, and, dropping on the hungry soil, was sucked 
up. Their wails grew fainter and fainter; the sun grew more and 
more pitiless. We turned and took a last look at this dismal spectacle. 
Two black objects, the remains of the devoted horse and dog, marred 
the whiteness of the scene; far off across the basin we saw the skulk- 
ing coyote watching for us to go. Ravens, with their hoarse croaks. 


in rapidly narrowing circles hovered over. That was all. 
Paul Ward Beck. 
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1 a cabin on the shores of Lough Neagh, in Ireland, lived Michael 

O’Doherty, his wife Norah, and his son Brian. Their living was 
a scanty one. It came from the sale of the fish that they caught in 
the blue waters of the storied lake. 

For many years Michael’s little boat, laden with fish, had passed 
to and fro on the waves beneath which gleam the spires and roofs of 
the long-submerged city of Eacha. As Michael gazed into the depths, 
he often imagined that he could discern the streets and houses, fathoms 
and fathoms below, and he wished that he could go down and secure 
some of the treasures that tradition says have been buried there for ages. 

Any one who doubts that the town of Eacha reposes beneath the 
surface of Lough Neagh should consult the guide-books. His doubts 
will be dispelled when he reads the narrative which relates how, in the 
reign of King Lughaidh Riabhdeargh, a well, which had been blessed 
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by one of the early saints, existed in the valley now occupied by the 
waters of Lough Neagh. This well possessed extraordinary healing 
wers, which were to exist so long as visitors, when leaving, carefully 
closed the door by which it was protected. Among those who tried 
the holy waters of the well was a lady who, overjoyed because of the 
benefit she had received, rushed off, forgetting to close the door. The 
angry waters burst forth in a flood, drowned the lady, covered the 
town of Eacha, and filled the whole valley, forming the lake as it 
now exists. 
If any one remains sceptical after perusing the foregoing, he should 
read Moore’s well-known poem beginning,— 


On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 
When the calm clear eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days 
In the waves beneath him shining. 


Michael had never read these lines. In truth, Michael had never 
read anything. His knowledge of books was limited, and it is ques- 
tionable if he would have known the difference between a set of the 
Encyclopedia and a volume of smoke; but he believed in the exist- 
ence of the city under the lake as much as he believed in his own 
existence. Had he not heard stories of it ever since he was a child? 
and did not his father know a man who knew a man who knew a man 
who told him that he had been down and had walked through the 
streets of Eacha, but was scared away by a fiery dragon before he 
could seize any of the treasures? 

It was hard indeed for Michael to bear the thought that only a 
short distance beneath him fresh herrings were chasing each other 
through the corridors of the deserted houses; that mayhap mermaids 
and mermen were carousing among the wine-butts in the cellars; that 
crabs and lobsters were prowling through the larders and dining on 
fossil cheese and solid mince-pie ; and that slimy creatures were craw]- 
ing over treasures of gold and silver that, if possessed by him, would 
make him the richest man in the province of Ulster. 

Michael had been told by a gypsy woman that he would never be 
drowned, and that he would accumulate a great deal of money before 
he died. He knew that he could never accumulate any while he re- 
mained a fisherman. The gypsy must have meant the money in the 
tills and vaults of Eacha’s shops. So argued Michael. 

Allured by the hope of speedily acquiring wealth, he determined 
to go to the bottom of the lake, explore the houses of the subaqueous 
city, and loot them of their treasures. He borrowed sufficient money 
to purchase an old-fashioned diving-bell, and one day began operations. 
Unfortunately, as the sequel will show, he selected a part of the lake 
where the well-known petrifying qualities of the water are particularly 
powerful, and where wood, bones, and many other things, when placed 
even for a short time in the water, turn into stone. The wood silicified 
in Lough Neagh is considered very valuable for sharpening knives 
and other tools, and is collected and sold for that purpose, the venders 
crying,— 
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“Lough Neagh hones! Lough Neagh hones! 
Put them in sticks, take them out stones.” 


Michael found little difficulty in reaching the bottom of the lake, 
but his search for the treasure-vaults of the ancient Irish proved vain. 
Repeated divings, during several days, in different parts of the lake, 
were also fruitless, and Michael was obliged to give up the search, dis- 
comfited and exhausted. 

Imagine his surprise when, two days afterwards, he awoke and 
discovered that both his legs were so stiff that he could only hobble 
along with the greatest difficulty. A closer inspection revealed the 
dreadful fact that his shins were petrified. While his body had been 
protected in the diving-bell, his legs had been exposed to the action of 
the water. 

Think of the horror of the wretched man as he gazed at his black 
and fossilized extremities. He limped around as best he could until 
he met his son Brian. He told him, while tears streamed down his 
cheeks, how each of his shins had been transformed into a hone. 
Brian was amazed, and murmured, in sympathetic tones, “Ohone! 
What will become av ye, father?” 

The grief of Mrs. O’Doherty may be surmised when she realized 
that her dear spouse was wearing a pair of petrified legs ; for, thus dis- 
abled, he could not work. While his limbs might be ornamental, or 
valuable as curiosities or as bric-d-brac after he was dead, yet they 
were otherwise useless. Poverty stared them in the face, until a happy 
thought came to Mrs. O’Doherty. She conceived a plan by which 
Michael might still continue to be the support of the family. She 
suggested to him the desirability of letting out his legs as knife- 
sharpeners. 

At first Michael was averse to the project. He would have resisted, 
but Mrs. O’Doherty was firm, and a three-foot hone is a poor thing 
with which to kick. Concluding that it was his only means of earn- 
ing a livelihood, he advertised himself as a hone, guaranteed to give a 
keen and superior edge to any article of domestic or farming cutlery, 
from a razor to a scythe. 

People flocked from all quarters to see the petrified man, and 
brought a variety of edge-tools to test the quality of the unique whet- 
stones. It was an astonishing sight to see Michael stretched daily on 
a block in the little yard behind his cabin, surrounded by gaping 
visitors and customers, while one of their number dexterously sharpened 
a chisel or a hay-knife on one of his fossil legs. It is said that even 
invalids came from far and near to whet their appetites. As he 
charged sixpence a whet, he soon became rich. His earnings increased 
with his fame: and so, after all, the words of the gypsy woman came 


true. 
J. Armoy Knoz. 
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OUR SOLDIERS’ SONGS. 


ce. in active service need every help to cheerfulness that 
they can get, and no such help is less hurtful in its effects than 
vocal music. Though we are not distinctly a musical people, like the 
Germans, yet American soldiers probably solace themselves with song 
as often as any others in the world. Any one who took part in our 
civil war will remember the many times when singing cheered the 
wearisome march or enlivened dull hours in camp. We had no great 
war-lyric like the Marseillaise, and the poets who essayed the réle of 
Tyrteeus had small success. The men generally found their own songs 
by a kind of instinct, and the most popular among them may be traced 
to a source in burnt-cork minstrelsy or the religious camp-meeting. 
“ Dixie” and “ John Brown’s Body”—the latter based on a hymn be- 
ginning, “My poor body lies mouldering in the grave”—were favorites 
with which nothing else could compete. Perhaps this was partly a 
result of their qualities as marching-songs, as the first is admirably 
suited for quick motion and the second for a steady, rhythmical tramp. 
But their popularity may have been due even more to the simplicity 
of their verbal forms. In point of rhythm they had no advantage over 
“The Battle-Hymn of the Republic,” by Mrs. Howe, or “Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way,” by Dr. Palmer, two war-poems of a high order,—too 
high, in fact, to let them be suitable for every-day use. More available 
were such songs as “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “The Bonny Blue Flag,” 
and “Marching through Georgia.” But anything that suggested the 
“hifalutin’” style was almost sure to be burlesqued ; the words of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” were grotesquely twisted, and a regular 
habit of “shouting the battle-cry of freedom” was attributed to Mary’s 
little lamb. 

General Sherman, with his inherent frankness, once told of his 
coming forward, in Ireland, to respond to the honor he naturally 
thought was offered to him by a procession whose band was playing 
the air of “Marching through Georgia ;’ but the procession turned 
aside before reaching his hotel, and he was told that the air in question 
had been well known in Ireland for hundreds of years, Indeed, nearly 
all our patriotic songs have been fitted to music that was in existence 
long before the songs were made. The air we associate with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” was always sung, before 1814, to words ascribed 
to the ghost of a disreputable person named Bibo, expressing an ardent 
desire to “die drunk again.” But in this respect we are not less orig- 
inal than the British, who first borrowed from the Germans the air we 
afterwards took for’“ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 

In every camp there were some men whose preference in music was 
for the “sentimental” kind, and they often had a leaning towards the 
lugubrious. Whensome of these organized a “ quartette” and persisted 
in singing one or two somewhat mawkish lays at times when most of 
their comrades wanted to sleep, it was apt to induce execration and the 
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hurling of boots. Experience taught the sufferers that the best way to 
shut off this infliction was to surround it with a ring of vocal rivals, 
each man bawling anything that would help to increase the volume of 
discordant sound. It was seldom necessary to apply the remedy more 
than once, but the vigilance-committee kept itself ready for action. 

Solos, unless they had some special merit, were not encouraged in 
the army except sarcastically. To a soldier lifting up his voice alone 
in song some one was apt to say, “ Will you be here to-morrow? If 
you won’t, be sure to finish that song now, because we don’t want to 
miss hearing it all.” A chorus, gaining importance from its size, was 
comparatively safe from scorn and contumely, but, on occasion, even 
that was good-naturedly assailed ; as, for example, when the colonel’s 
orderly appeared in a resounding company-street and shouted, “The 
colonel sends his compliments to Company A, and says, will it please 
change its tune?” 

A kind of vocalism that never loses favor in the army is founded 
on the bugle-calls which mark the ordinary camp-routine. So, when 
a bugler sends forth certain tuneful notes, voices are nearly always to 


be heard singing,— 


All you that are able, go down to the stable 
And water your horses and give ’em some corn; 
For, if you don’t do it, the colonel will know it, 
And then you will rue it, as sure as you’re born. 


Our soldiers in the field are now singing many of the old songs 
that were heard in the days when war was raging in our own country, 
but there will soon be a plentiful supply of new ones, made especially 
to fit the present occasion. An aspiring young bard in the West 
promptly remodelled Yankee Doodle on lines connected with Dewey’s 
victory at Manila, and a music-hall singer has made a hit among some 
of the troops by proclaiming that all Spaniards look alike to him. 
Probably some songs will be learned in Cuba and brought home to be 
naturalized. It will not take our men long to learn that muchacha 
means something not unlike “best girl,” and the popular Spanish- 
American song in which that word has such a prominent place can 
hardly fail to attract them. A similar state of things in the Philippine 
Islands is not to be expected, for Tagal music is a little too barbaric to 


please anybody who has no affinity with the Malay race. 
William Ward Crane. 
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OVE brought a flower of paradise, 
A thousand tears the purchase price ; 
One paid the price, but in that hour 
Clasped to her heart a withered flower. 
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THE CRAZE FOR THE UNCONVENTIONAL. 


EVER was the short-story world in so great a throe to cast itself 
loose from the bonds of the past. “ Let us have something un- 
conventional” is the constant cry of the editors. Striking “ originality,” 
more than fine writing, more even than a reputation, is the test by 
which the largest class of manuscripts are tried at the present time. 

The most obvious result of this craze for the unusual is, of course, 
a quenching out of new writers who mould their stories upon old 
models. Altogether, it is a repetition on a limited scale of the drama 
of Evolution: a multitude of manuscript-makers, a struggle for ex- 
istence, the survival of the fittest,—that is, the most “ original.” 

When, with a sweep of the eye, the critic of the future glances 
backward, he will doubtless see the gain of the struggle now in pro- 
gress; but to us, who are watching the contest at closer range, the re- 
trogressive trend of the spiral-like progressive movement will now and 
then loom up as the most distinct feature of what is going on. 

In the quest for novelty of situation, many writers are inclined to 
lose sight of other essentials to good work ; of beauty, for instance, 
and harmony. When this occurs the effect is apt to be grotesque. 

It is always dangerous to give undue prominence to anything, no 
matter how good it is. Originality is desirable in a story, but it is not 
the only element to be considered, and when everything else is sacrificed 
for it, or subordinated to it, the purposes of art are not fulfilled. The 
fantastic and disproportioned story can have but a short life. It is like 
the clown at the circus, who, with his striking clothes and attitudes, 
compels attention and amuses for the moment ; but one tires of his capers. 

The demand for the unconventional has brought to the surface 
many cheap forms of the article, such as the use of outlandish character- 
names: so that one meets with titles like “ Mephibosheth Platt’s Cab- 
bage-Plants,” or “The Wedding of Hipperton Sam.” Just why Sam 
Hipperton is more interesting with his names reversed we fail to see. 
As might be expected, in work of this kind the most original feature 
is the title, the latter seeking to redeem an otherwise commonplace tale. 

Undue striving for an effect in any field of effort is likely to crys- 
tallize in a more or less silly form of artificiality. If a writer lacks 
originality, his efforts to create striking situations become mere affec- 
tations, ludicrous often if they were not so pitiful. 

When one has the true literary instinct, he will produce original 
work without special effort to be original. If he works under undue 
pressure, his productions are sure to degenerate, in somewhat the same 
way as the human countenance becomes marred by an artificial expres- 
sion when the photographer says, “Now smile and look pleasant.” 
Conscious originality is as incompatible with true art as the superficial 
smile is with a beautiful face. 

The present craze for striking and bizarre effects in certain forms of 
literature recalls a little episode. My friend’s colored maid came in one 
day after her regular weekly outing, looking as if she had enjoyed herself. 
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“Well, Susan,” said my friend, who is sympathetic, “I suppose 
you saw all the pretty things in the stores down town ?” 

“No’m; not ’zactly. I ben lookin’ at de handiwork of de Lawd.” 

“Indeed? So you took a little trip to the country to see the fields 
and the flowers ?” 

“No’m; no indeedy. I ben at de Dime Museum. They has a 
hairy boy there, and a two-headed man.” 

Is there not a little ground for suspecting that the Double-headed 
Man, or some other unconventional monstrosity in pencraft, often sets 
the stamp of special skill on writing that would otherwise find quick 


oblivion ? 
Jane Ellis Joy. 





THE DESTROYER. 


gee Destroying Angel hovered near the earth. It had been millions 


of years since he had passed this way ;—space is large and his 
duties many. When the Destroyer had last seen the earth it had been 
a liquid, white-hot globe just beginning to solidify ; but now its crust 
had cooled greatly. Land and water divided the earth’s surface be- 
tween them, and on the land there were little creeping things. 

“ Ay,” said the Destroyer, “it is time that I returned. Your time 
has come, ye maggots. I have seen your like before on other balls, 
and I have done my duty.” 

Now, the Destroyer was cunning and resourceful and cruel ; so, in- 
stead of crushing the creeping things, he put forth his hand and gently 
pushed the rushing ball slightly out of its circular path. Round and 
round the sun it sped in an ever-lengthening ellipse, and with each 
year’s circuit the winters grew longer and colder and the summers 
shorter and hotter. A great sheet of snow and ice began to grow 
about the north pole, gradually covering the surface of the earth and 
driving the creeping things southward before it, so that many of them 
died from the cold. And the Destroyer left the creeping things to 
their fate and flew onward, laughing. 

But the push had not been great, and by the time the ice-sheet had 
reached half-way to the equator the elliptical path ceased to lengthen, 
and slowly began to reassume a circular form. And so it was that 
when the Destroyer passed again that way, after some hundreds of 
thousands of years, he found the earth’s path once more nearly circu- 
lar, and the creeping things more numerous than before. Then the 
Destroyer’s brow darkened, and he said, “ This time shall ye all surely 
die.” But as he drew near to crush them he stayed his hand, for he 
saw strange sights, the like of which his eyes had never seen before on 
any globe. Tiny sparks glowed here and there; some of the creatures 
traversed the waters on floating things ; on land, caravans were moving 
from spot to spot where the creatures were most thickly gathered. The 
Destroyer drew nearer and looked more closely. Here several of the 
creatures were gathered around one of the little sparks, beating some- 
thing vigorously,—clink! clink! Others were making long, straight 
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scratches in the soil with a crooked thing. And, most curious of all, 
some were making black marks upon sheets of white material, while 
others were gazing intently at pieces similarly marked. 

The Destroyer withdrew his hand, saying, “ Let be; let us see what 

will come of this. Yet they shall know that I am the master, and 
that I can destroy them at what time I will.” So saying, he stooped 
and breathed gently upon a cluster of the creeping things. And it 
was so that when the creatures felt the breath of the Destroyer, they 
uttered piping little cries, and drew shining things from their sides, 
and, rushing forth to a neighboring spot, slew many of the creatures 
there. Then came others to the rescue of those that were attacked, 
and still others to the support of those attacking, until the fourth part 
of the world was at war. And the Destroyer laughed as he flew 
away. 
Not many thousand years after that the Destroyer again visited the 
earth. The creeping things were now thicker than ever, and swarmed 
together by the tens of thousands in great clusters, where they did many 
wonders. Here one floated in the air, hanging to a little inflated bag, 
until the bag burst, and he fell to the ground and perished. At another 
place there was a great tube pointed upward towards the heavens, with 
a little creature looking through it. Upon one of the largest clusters 
the Destroyer breathed as before; but now only a few drew their 
shining things, while from all the rest there went up the hissing sound, 
—Sh-sh-sh !’—until those who had drawn their shining things put 
them up again. And the Destroyer wondered at the failure of this 
magic; but, being full of resource, he strewed seeds of pestilence among 
the creatures, so that many sickened and died. And there went up a 
wailing noise, and those that were left gathered together the dead and 
dug great holes, wherein they buried them by the hundreds. And again 
the Destroyer laughed as he sped onward. 

After but a hundred years the Destroyer returned, and saw that the 
creeping things were more in number than ever. Again he dropped 
seeds of pestilence among them and waited with a cruel smile. But 
this time the seeds took no effect. Then was the Destroyer angered, 
and he said, “ What, ye puny ones! Are ye mightier than I?” And 
stooping low, he blew a great wind upon the earth, so that many of the 
creeping things were swept to destruction. And when he rose he was 
red and panting, for it had taken much of his strength; so he flew 


away, but this time he laughed not. 
Paul R. Heyl. 
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NAPT and heedless, stumbling o’er the strings, 
Man from the harp of life crass discord brings, 
Till Death, the Master, stays his blundering hand, 


Touches the tortured chords, and instant harmony rings. 
Julia Schayer. 





‘WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE AUTHOR?” 


“WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE AUTHOR?” 


I HAVE always wondered whether there really is a fraction of the 

human race which devotes its leisure moments to writing to dis- 
tinguished people to ask such questions as, “ What is the sublimest 
word in the English language?” “What is man?” “ What is eter- 
nity?” and so on, and waits, breathless, for the burst of eloquence 
which seems sure to follow; the extreme patness of the distinguished 
people’s answers investing the matter with a shade of uncertainty. 
For myself, I confess, not being a distinguished person, I should not 
care to be so pat through my paces, and, in the improbable case of my 
being called on to say what is the sublimest word in the English lan- 
guage, I should, as the children say, “give it up” without a struggle ; 
or, if I were asked to define man or eternity or the rest, I should 
assuredly turn over the responsibility of answering to some standard 
dictionary. And I cannot in my own mind acquit the eminent persons 
who are on record as instantly responding in polished and glowing 
periods of having deliberately beguiled weak-minded individuals into 
the belief that, like young Barnacle, they “wanted to know, you 
know,” about these things,—if not of replying to queries emanating 
from Messrs. John Doe and Richard Roe. 

However that may be, there is one question not unfrequently pro- 
pounded to them for the benefit of an anxious public, which we cannot 
doubt to be spontaneous and genuine, for it is a question to which they 
and we are alike subject,—“ Who is your favorite author?” There is 
an apparent simplicity and reasonableness in the query which removes 
it from impertinence, and at the same time there is none, it is needless 
to say, not offensively personal in its nature, which demands an answer 
so self-revealing. If I should ask a lady or gentleman (though, as Jo 
Gargery says, “from myself far be it” so to do), ‘“ Who is your favorite 
author ?” and the lady or gentleman should respond, “ Marie Corelli,” 
I should at a stroke have gained a valuable fund of biographical in- 
formation. And the gentle reader who loves Marie Corelli above all 
others, or Mark Twain or Scott or Dickens or Browning, is, as a rule, 
not loath to avow his preference. The question becomes embarrassing 
only when one does not love Marie Corelli, or Mark Twain, or Scott, 
or Dickens, or even Browning, with an undivided loyalty which will 
admit no rivals, and shrinks from the presumption of setting the seal 
of spiritual affinity upon such as Shakespeare and Plato. 

As for myself, as often as I have been confronted with this ever- 
recurring question, it still reduces me to the helpless plight of Peter 
Ibbetson before the hopelessly unanswerable inquiry in which the un- 
chastened jocularity of Philistine drawing-rooms found vent. Like 
him, I have taken moments of seclusion to seek for an answer to be 
held in readiness for the next time, and, like him, have found none. 
Only the other day I was asked, in the course of conversation, to say 
what I liked best in literature, and was reduced to saying that I 
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liked everything, from yesterday’s newspaper up. And I am afraid 
my questioner, whose own preference was for the Bible and, I think, 
Balzac, looked down on me for my reply. 

There have been times, I confess, when I have turned from poets 
and sages and weavers of romance, and gone for intellectual solace to 
the anonymous author of Pearline advertisements. There have been 
times when nothing within a magazine so appealed to me as the de- 
scription of articles I could not possibly want contained in the last 
few pages. I have sometimes found something inexpressibly soothing 
in long lists of names of persons unknown to me personally or by 
reputation, as 

Smith, J. T. 

Smith, G. W. 

Snodgrass, A. B. 

Sydnor, L. M. 

Thompson, Wm. J. 
and so on, when the “grand old masters” seemed to have nothing to 
say to me. And then, again, how much they do say, the “grand old 
masters”! The memory of supreme moments of exaltation and de- 
light in their company comes to one with a shock of remorse when 
one is tempted to avow one’s self a devotee of any of the lesser literary 
gods,—even of Kipling or of Stevenson. And yet, as I said, one may 
not lightly claim easy intimacy with the highest minds of mankind, 
and one does not care to respond with the greatest names when asked 
of one’s liking. 

And soI mildly but firmly protest against the question, “ Who is 
your favorite author?” time-honored as it is. I, for one, cannot an- 
swer it. I am not even sure that I know what it means. Does it call 
for the mention of that which the best in you prefers at your best mo- 
ments, or for that which you find “not too bright and good” for your 
dullest? Must your answer represent the direction your mind takes 
when it is lazily following the line of least resistance, or that in which 
it turns when active and alert? If you have the reprehensible habit 
of picking up a book when you lie down for a nap, opening it any- 
where, and dropping it anywhere, is the one your hand oftenest falls 
upon necessarily your favorite? If that be so, Dickens is my favorite 
novelist, rather than Thackeray or Cervantes. But I do not admit that 
Dickens is my favorite novelist. And yet, when in my own mind I 
decide that to me the novel of novels is “ Don Quixote,” I am haunted 
by the consciousness that I can repeat Sam Weller’s sage remarks more 
fluently than Sancho Panza’s, and that I could rehearse Mr. Pickwick’s 
adventures more infallibly than the Don’s. Do I really prefer the 
metamorphosed poems of “ Alice in Wonderland” to Milton’s sonnets? 
If familiarity is to be the test, I stand convicted. And yet, how 
Milton’s sonnets have sent a thrill sometimes through the length of 
my spinal column! 

But why should one be forced to this painful self-scrutiny? Why 
should:one be asked to weigh and measure and compare pleasures which 
are each after its own kind? We read Browning with one sort of 
pleasure, and Tennyson with another, and George Herbert with yet 
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another. Mr. Howells gives one sort of satisfaction, and Thackeray 
a different kind. Kipling and Stevenson are each the purveyor of his 
own peculiar joy. And he who seeks to measure one of these delights 
in terms of another loses his labor, and worse than loses. Which is 
better, ‘“‘Saracinesca” or “The Scarlet Letter,” “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table” or Emerson’s “ Essays,” “The Ancient Mariner” or 
“The Biglow Papers’? I have known a most amiable and well- 
meaning person, professedly a lover of literature, who habitually asked 
questions just as incongruous as these. And such as these, indeed, are 
the questions summed up in the comprehensive query, “ Who is your 
favorite author ?” 

One has, or may have, so many favorite authors,—as many favorite 
authors as one has moods. I shudder to think that, if I had been asked 
that question at one time during my very tender youth, I might not im- 
possibly have answered, “ Martin Farquhar Tupper,” being perhaps for 
a wild week during that period guilelessly entranced with a chance-found 
copy of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” And even now I can feel at times 
the drowsy charm of dulness. Writers whom one has practically 
ceased to read may hold in one’s heart a warm and tender place for the 
past pleasures which they have given,—as Lamb and Irving hold in 
mine, though the spell they exercised over me once is strangely broken. 
One may even entertain a sort of prophetic affection for writers one 
means to read some day, that makes it hard to set them outside the 
pale of preference. 

I once knew of a little girl who was set the task of writing a com- 


position upon her favorite rose, and, after the harassing toil and mental 
trouble inseparable from these heart-rending exactions, handed to her 
teacher a neatly copied dissertation, which began as follows: 


“My Favorite Rose. 


“My favorite rose is the white rose. Oh, no! I forgot. My 
favorite rose is the red rose” — 


which, as I maintain, showed the natural and healthy attitude of mind 
towards the world of roses. The man who has a favorite flower, I 
imagine, is usually the man who has happened to have revealed to him 
in one sort something of what the genuine lover of flowers sees in all 
sorts. Ido not doubt, for instance, that Napoleon loved violets less 
than the average child loves indiscriminately everything, from a butter- 
cup toa magnolia. And so the man with a favorite author by whom 
he stands unswervingly is not seldom the man who reads, as the Scotch- 
man joked, “ with deeficulty ;” the man who, finding one author unex- 
pectedly tolerable, is content to penetrate no further into the thorny 


fields of literature. 
Annie Steger Winston. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
s 


Those of us who know and love our Elia are rejoicing that 

Charles Lamb and the inimitable letters are not yet exhausted. This was 

ete made known some months ago by the appearance in Lip- 

With Portraits. PINCOTT’S MAGAZINE of certain letters from Charles Lamb 

to Charles and Robert Lloyd, and these, with many more, 

for the first time published, now appear in a handsome volume from the Lip- 

pincott press entitled Charles Lamb and the Lloyds. There are, besides, several 

remarkable epistles of Coleridge to the father of the Lloyds, and some pleasant 

notes from Manning which give a particularly close view of a character hitherto 
existing for us only in Lamb’s immortal correspondence. 

To tell what is in such a book can give no hint of its distinguishing charm. 
Indeed, a mere catalogue of Lamb’s correspondence would read dull enough. 
But open the precious books at any page, and you have a flavor as of frankin- 
cense and myrrh; all rich and spicy odors rise from the text. Wit, drollery, 
sympathy, insight, learning, and, beyond all, humor lie there commingled in the 
loving spirit of the gentle Elia, It is thus with this newest of Lamb’s remains, 
it was thus with the earliest of his letters and essays, and if, as Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
the present editor, ventures to hope, more letters will be found relating to the 
years 1798 and 1799, indubitably these will breathe the same generous, pene- 
trating, and human impulses as the correspondence now made known. 

The father of Charles and Robert Lloyd was a member of the wealthy 
family of Quakers in Birmingham which was distinguished for business skill 
and philanthropy. Lamb made the acquaintance of Charles Lloyd through 
Coleridge, who became his tutor, and with whom Lloyd, an introspective and 
restless nature, lived for some time. It will be remembered that the earliest 
of Lamb’s many publications was ventured in company with Coleridge and 
Charles Lloyd, and that some of his verses in that now rare little volume are 
addressed to Lloyd in a spirit of comradeship. Robert Lloyd, a more robust 
character than his brother, came by Lamb’s envied acquaintance through 
Charles. While Robert possessed few of Lamb’s own traits they formed a 
singularly close attachment, and some of Elia’s letters to him show the deeper 
side of Lamb’s nature as we have not known it before. 

Thus it will be seen that this find was a treasure-trove in very truth. It 
gives us new avenues of approach to the fireside of the well-beloved Charles 
and Mary Lamb, it clears up some of the disputed points in the cooling friend- 
ship of Coleridge, Charles Lloyd, and Lamb, and it helps us to a fuller knowledge 
than has hitherto been possible of the brothers Lloyd and their family. There 
are twenty-three letters by Lamb’s own hand, which vary through all the gamut 
of his tastes and humors. There is criticism, advice, and wild fun, and the dear 
old names of his companions, whom he makes for us more real than our next- 
door neighbor, recur again and again with new light and new pathos. 

Among the wishes oftenest uppermost with some of us is that we might one 
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day have a new novel by Dickens or Thackeray. Even the vain hope brings 
with it a sense of elation. Yet in this rich ore from the heart of Charles Lamb 
the thing is all but accomplished. He is indeed immortal, for his works still 
come from the press though he lies this sixty-odd years beneath the turf in 


Edmonton. 
Sd 


Stirring events in the West and far East have for the mo- 

A Tour through the ss ; i Z 

Famine Districts of ent taken attention from the famine in India; but the 

India, By F.H.8. appalling visitation is one of the moving episodes of this 

Merewether. Illus- end of the century, and its records are of the first impor- 

trations and Map. babs 

tance. Hence the value of a volume such as the Lippin- 

cotts now issue, comprehensively dealing in narrative, picture, and statistics with 
the subject of the famine and all its depending circumstances. The work is en- 
titled A Tour through the Famine Districts of India, and it has been written with 
signal ability by F. H. S. Merewether, who, early in 1897, at the request of the 
Reuter News Agency, became their special famine commissioner, and started on 
a thorough-going and extensive trip which covered a large part of the affected 
territory. His itinerary started at Bombay, took in Dharwar on the south and 
Jhelam on the north, and included Lucknow, Allahabad, Jabalpur, Bilsapur, 
Raipur, Nagpur, Sholapur, and many places equally tainted. Mr. Merewether’s 
observations are the result of an instinct trained in gathering and rendering 
news, and his book is therefore readable not only for its stores of information, 
but for its characteristic color and movement, depicting the life in India and 
exhibiting its background in all the native hues. The business of this traveller 
was to report what he saw, not to draw conclusions; and the reader will find 
himself, upon the perusal of the book, fully equipped in every detail for form- 
ing his own judgment on the conduct of the English government and the char- 
acter of the natives, as well as on all the other elements which enter into the 
case. Mr. Merewether pays a well-deserved compliment to Julian Hawthorne, 
who travelled through the same districts on a similar mission, and quotes much 
from his report. The volume, of over three hundred pages, is extremely well 
illustrated from photographs of the wretched victims of the famine and views 
of the places en route, and a well-planned map rounds out a book of singular 
completeness and of intense interest. 


That Charles Lamb with his sympathetic taste and his 

Tales from Ten reverence for the great poetic works of English letters set 
Poets. By Harrison the example of rendering these masterpieces into prose is 
Pigg el warrant for Harrison S. Morris, whose three volumes, pub- 
tion. lished by the Lippincotts that many years ago, entitled 
Tales from Ten Poets, have now reached another edition in 

a compact and attractive single volume. The task of reducing to prose the 
typical poetic works of Robert Browning, Tennyson, Rossetti, William Morris, 
Mrs. Browning, Matthew Arnold, Robert Buchanan, Swinburne, Owen Meredith, 
and George Eliot seems to have been a congenial one to Mr. Morris, whose 
genuine love of the great originals has enabled him, without doing irreverence 
to the author or his work, to bring them into the comprehension of those who 
hesitate to read narrative poetry even for the story. For schools, or for reading- 
circles who desire to begin with suggestive rather than standard material, the 
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one-volume edition of this popular book is sure to be in demand. The prose 
employed is clear and readable, and the taste of the text is adapted to the 
younger readers to whom it is addressed. As an appendage to Lamb’s immortal 
Tales from Shakespeare the Tales from Ten Poets will serve excellently. The 
poems treated are The Ring and the Book, The Princess, Rose Mary, The 
Lovers of Gudrun, Enoch Arden, A Blot in the Scutcheon, Aurora Leigh, 
Sohrab and Rustum, The Two Babes, Tristram of Lyonesse, Lucile, and the 
Spanish Gypsy. Capital portraits of each poet enrich the tales for the library 
or for the school. 


. 


Anybody who has read The Mistress of Brae Farm will in- 
Mollie’s Prince. By stantly utter a wish to read Mollie's Prince. This is the 
Rosa Nouchette i % 
cane. succeeding novel by Rosa Nouchette Carey, whose pen has 
caught the living colors of her English background and 
the most endearing traits of her chosen people. Pastoral without being boor- 
ish, and well written without being literary, her books take the middle ground 
that most of us enjoy the most. The story this time is of a struggling artist, 
whose masterpiece, King Canute, comes back from every dealer with the same 
report,—the waves are stiff as molten lead. There is no money in purse and 
little food in cupboard, and his lively and earnest twin daughters undertake 
to feed the family. Strangely enough, Waveney finds lady-like employment in 
the household of an old rejected love of her father’s, and this leads in the sequel 
to a fresh but elderly romance. The twins were born to succeed, and they have 
each her little separate romance, and all ends as a novel should which is written 
to please, not to teach. Indeed, a more evenly charming, cheerful, and profit- 
able tale contemporary letters do not produce than Mollie's Prince, the last issue 
in Lippincott’s Select Series. 


¥ 


The existence of Brewer’s Hand-Books is as familiar to 

The Reader’s Hand- . 

Book. By E. Cob- thoughtful readers as that of the volumes of Shakespeare. 

ham Brewer, LL.D, They are a supreme necessity in private as well as in public 

A New Enlarged Jibraries, and not to possess or have access to them is to be 

Edition. e . ° 

deprived of the commonest accessories of study. They keep 

stores four the memory, engage the inquiring mind, and inform the forgetful. 
Nothing could be better in plan or execution. As the late author originally 
wrote of The Reader’s Hand-Book, now issued in a new, enlarged, and revised 
edition by the Lippincotts, “The object of this hand-book is to supply readers 
and speakers with a lucid but very brief account of such names as are used in 
allusions and references, whether by poets or prose writers, to furnish those who 
consult it with the plot of popular dramas, the story of epic poems, and the out- 
line of well-known tales.” No whit of this large aim is slighted, and yet the 
volume of over twelve hundred pages is, as its name implies, really a hand-book. 
One example of the text shall suffice to represent the thoroughness of all. The 
word Pibroch is thus defined: “It is remarkable how common the error is of 
mistaking this word, which is the name of a kind of air, generally martial, for 
the instrument on which it is played, namely, the bag-pipe. Even Lord Byron 
falls into it in his poem ‘Oscar of Alva,’— 
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“¢Tt is not war their aid demands, 
The pibroch plays the song of peace. 
Through the lamented death of the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., in 
1897, the work of revision for this volume fell into the hands of his daughter, 
Nellie Cobham Hayman, who proves herself a fitting successor to her learned 
father. 


3:99 


» 


Who knows very much about Madame de Staél anyhow? 
Corinne, or Italy. We quote her as a typical bas bleu, she is the source of 
By Mme. de Staél. numberless anecdotes, and there is a floating idea that she 
Introduction pie 
by George Saints. W2S 4 woman of surprising talents; but few know her 
bury. Illustrated. history, fewer still read her books. Hence it is that the 
Two volumes. Messrs. Lippincott have done a wise thing to combine with 
Messrs. Dent, of London, in the issue of a two-volume 
edition of Madame de Staél’s masterpiece, Corinne. The edition is handy in 
size, and its limp green-leather binding is an enticement to the fingers. The 
type is clear, the paper excellent, and the illustrations an ornament to the text. 
But the best feature of the edition is the racy and informing introduction by 
George Saintsbury, who confesses to be a middle-aged convert to the literary 
charms of the famous Madame. In this introduction will be found the due 
limit of history necessary for an understanding of the novel, and the novel 
itself, growing out of the Italian experiences of its author, is sufficiently charac- 
terized when it is acknowledged as one of the prose master-works of France. 
There is a new eddy in the tide of letters towards Madame de Staél, and these 


are its early fruits. 
> 


There is a strong current in present-day reading back to 
Evelina. By Fran- the novels of sensibility. We tire of fine-spun motive and 
ces Burney, Iilus- jaded adventure, and in Miss Austen, Madame de Staél, and 
trated by Arthur i A a i 
Seeks Miss Burney there is leisurely rest, or humor, or emotion, 
as you are inclined to take it. The Lippincotts have done 
much to encourage this taste by the issue of several of the older masterpieces 
of fiction, and they now bring forth, in a volume befitting its precious con- 
tents, Miss Frances Burney’s famous novel, Evelina, of which the new genera- 
tion knows far too little. 

These polite and cleanly written stories of other days will help to purify 
our English as well as to divert and enlighten us. They came in when British 
fiction was hardly above its dawn, and they have lived because they possess the 
vital interest of life, love, and letters. 

There are many illustrations by Arthur Rackham through the pages of 
this edition, which not only beautify but illuminate the text. 


¥ 


The greeting given the reader by the attractive and eager 


rir ahemaga face of Miss Sykes as it looks out from the frontispiece of 


a Side-Saddle. By 


Ella C. Sykes. her book is sufficient warrant of the pleasure he may have 
— and if he will but join her and traverse Persia in her company. 
= In December, 1894, she landed in that untravelled bourne 
with her brother, Captain Molesworth Sykes, who was sent out by the British 
Foreign Office to found a consulate in the districts of Kerman and Beloochistan. 
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Through more than two years Miss Sykes remained in Persia and travelled 
over a great part of its obscure area, doing thus what no woman had hitherto 
achieved. She passed through Persia diagonally from Besht to Jalk, and 
crossed Beloochistan, returning by way of the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf. 
Through this journey of many hundred miles she kept always alert her keen 
senses of sight and hearing, and she records with exultant pleasure even the 
privations of this life in the Land of the Lion and the Sun: “The cheerful 
tinkle of the caravan,” says she, ‘the gleam of white tents, rambles in the cool 
evenings, and dreamless nights are among my reminiscences, coupled with the 
life-giving air which coursed like wine through my veins and enabled me to 
laugh at fatigue and discomfort.” Through these observing eyes we see the 
daily life of Persians high and low, street scenes, domestic life, sports, religious 
ceremonies,—every phase of the swarming people whose existence we hardly 
realize. And besides this, the official place of the traveller took her into the 
innermost walks of the royal society, whose life is so full of strange observances 
and whose female costume is founded on the Shah’s remembrance of the Pari- 
sian ballet-girl. Adventures by field and flood are abundant, and all is told 
in a simple, convincing vein which is saturated with the enjoyment of the 
narrator. 

The illustrations are each a quarto-page size, the map is large and useful, 
and the text is excellent. The book comes from the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
and enjoys the finish which characterizes their work. 


¥ 


i No edition of that great secular Bible, The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
The Pilgrim's yess has ever appeared which has more thoroughly fitted 
Progress. By John 5 bia Tees ° . 
Bunyan. Introduce. the text to its casket than has this Lippincott ssue with 
tion by Charles its decorative morocco back, its Bible-like type, its gilt 
Kingsley. MIllus- edges, its marginal references, and, beyond all, its masterly 
trated by Charles = fs " 
B. Bennett. pictures of heads. These are outline drawings by Charles 
H. Bennett, an artist whose ability to depict the spirit 
through the simple lines of a face is uncommon. Besides John Bunyan’s head, 
which serves as frontispiece, there are over a hundred typical faces showing the 
allegorical characters in their distinctive traits. These in themselves sufficiently 
distinguish the edition, but it is further enriched by an introduction by Charles 


Kingsley, a fitly chosen celebrant of Bunyan. 
* 


Frankenstein has passed into our daily lore as have Hamlet 

Frankenstein. By Nd Iago. All of us see or read Shakespeare’s plays and 

Mrs. Shelley. know the sources of his characters. Too few of us go back 

to Mrs. Shelley’s sole masterpiece whence came the weird 

character she created, and thus the name is but a name. The Messrs. Lippin- 

cott offer so readable an edition of Frankenstein, so fitted for leisurely perusal 

and adapted for preservation in the library, that no one need be ignorant of the 

haunting spectre which has become a by-word. A preface by Mrs. Shelley 

gives the strange origin of her romance, and thus the reader has the whole 
story to his wish. 
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aeinecaetais tee With loving and reverent pen Mr. W. B. Macdougall has 
of Basil. By John WOvVen around Keats’s narrative poem, Jsabella, or the Pot 
Keats. Decorated Of Basil, a border of decoration and elaborate drawings 
by W. B. Macdou- such as would have evoked from the poet a rich acknow- 
a ledgment. Of late, this lovely romance, taken by Keats 
from Boccaccio, has had marked attention from artists. It was made the subject 
of a large salon picture by John W. Alexander and has appeared in another 
canvas of importance, and Mr. Macdougall has now done credit to his exquisite 
taste in choosing it for treatment-by his poetic pen. These drawings of his are 
embodied in a rich folio volume, of intricate gold cover-design, published by 
the Lippincotts as an appropriate issue for the holidays. Poem and designs 
alike lend themselves to this purpose, and of all the gift-books of the season we 


presume this will stand first. 
, 


Another follower in the lasting footprints of Charles and 

Tales from the Mary Lamb is Charles Morris, whose Zales from the Drama- 
einen a on tists has reached a second edition through its original pub- 
lustrated. Two Jishers, the J. B. Lippincott Company. Mr. Charles Morris 
volumes. is known so widely and valued so much for his Half-Hours 
Series, from the same publishers, that the success of these 

Tales is not surprising. Here he has reduced to excellent prose, in two handy 
volumes, the following dramas, which it will do no harm for every reading soul 
to know: Every Man in his Humor, Philaster, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
Venice Preserved, The Busybody, The Beau’s Stratagem and The Belle’s Strata- 
gem, The Gamester, Douglas, She Stoops to Conquer, The Road to Ruin, Wild 
Oats, The School for Scandal, The Rivals, The Poor Gentleman, The Heir at 
Law, Speed the Plough, The Honeymoon, The Wife, The Aposiate, Ion, The 
Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, Still Waters Run Deep, London Assurance, Ruy 
Blas, Francesca da Rimini, and Cynopia. This gives a very complete survey 
of the English stage from Elizabeth to Victoria, and, besides, the volumes will 
serve as a text-book or for the most agreeable reading a stay-at-home, who likes 
the theatre, can have. Many portraits of dramatists intermingle with the text, 
and the whole will make a gift of pleasure and use for boy, girl, man, or 


woman. 
5 


Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel, which has 

North America. The heen issuing on this side through the Lippincott house, has 
United States, Vol. is ; 

II. Stanford'sCom. reached North America, and volume two deals with The 

pendium. ByHenry United States. Its text has been prepared by no less an 

aa authority than Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the 

; United States Geological Survey, and that it takes its 

place with its sister volumes as an exhaustive epitome of its subject is sufficient 

warrant of its comprehensive excellence. 

The volume opens with a general view of the continent, followed by divis- 
ions on climate, fauna and flora, geology and mineral resources, population, 
social conditions, the great cities, the Indians, extent and area, history, the gov- 
ernment, agriculture, manufactures, transportation and commerce, and, finally, 
Alaska. There are nearly a hundred helpful illustrations and sixteen maps, 
which in themselves are a precious possession. An index completes the book. 
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To any foreigner contemplating immigration, to any native who wants to 
know something decisive about his own land, to any school-teacher who desires 
an accurate and simple text-book, this volume will come with a peculiar aptness. 
Simply as reading it is deeply interesting, for practical use it is capital. 


¥ 


It is always the same with Mrs. Alexander’s novels. They 
The Costof her are as different in plot and in characterization as if they 
oe” Mrs. were by various hands, and yet they have the kindred 
charms of freshness and novelty, sweetness and humor, 
pathos and good literature. Mrs. Alexander knows how to draw a man that 
women will secretly like and men will decry, or to picture a heroine whose 
loveliness is tempered by frail human traits, and whose difficulties and final 
triumph seem so real that you take sides in level earnest against her besetting 
foes. 
Indeed, one half forgets that Leslie Seton, in this latest novel, entitled 
The Cost of her Pride,—Lippincotts,—is not some actual girl, who has drawn out 
his sympathy and set him to planning a remedy. She is not handsome, as 
heroines go, she is not prodigiously clever, only kind and natural and fascinating 
in her very innocence. She is the step-daughter of old Mr. John Lumley, a 
rich merchant of Westhampton, in England, and when her only protector dies 
on the Continent Mr. Lumley, his daughter Amelia, and his son Trevor take 
her into their somewhat cheerless home for a visit. She wins them all to her 
without intending it, and finally the old gentleman, who cannot do without her, 
adopts her. But the young gentleman seems to have gone a step beyond this; 
he loves her. He is ambitious and shifty and does not mean to marry her, and 
this, one fateful day, she overhears him confide to a friend as she lies within 
earshot, though not in sight. Leslie loved him, but self-respect led her to take 
another man who wildly adored her, and the tale turns on the consequences of 
her rash step. 
Not in many a long day—not since the issue of Mrs. Alexander’s previous 
novel, For his Sake—have we had the happiness to read a story so good as The 


Cost of her Pride, which, neither taxing the intellect nor stimulating the con- 


science, provides unalloyed enjoyment and the most cheerful recollections. 
¥ 


The boyish fancy for collecting postage stamps has passed 
The Stamp Col- into a mature science, with a learned name to itself. and 
lector. By W. J. many societies scattered through the world for its study 
Hardy, F.S.A., and ° ° ° ° ° 
E.D.Bacon. Ilus- #24 culture. This science is Philately, and after affording 
trated. an English exhibition at which the Duke of York presided, 

after filling many cases in the British Museum, and after 
taking a recognized place among archeological pursuits, the science has begun 
to produce a literature, one of the earliest specimens of which is this useful 
and substantial volume The Stamp Collector, issued by the Lippincotts. That 
stamp-collecting has always possessed an educational side has been one of its 
recommendations. It familiarizes its votaries with obscure geographies, and it 
leads to knowledge of all the recurring changes in national history and 
boundary. It brings the collector information on process and color printing, 
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and it begets alertness, interest, and business instincts. Hence this very com- 
plete book by two learned philatelists, W. J. Hardy, F.S.A., and E. D. Bacon, 
of the Expert Committee of the London Society, will be treasured by those who 
have a scientific purpose, as well as by those amateurs who find delight in the 
possession of rare specimens and who enjoy the accompanying intercourse with 
fellow-enthusiasts. The whole field is exhaustively covered in the attractive 
text, and there are many fac-simile plates to whet the appetite. A careful 
index coneludes the volume. 
¥ 


An edition of Poe's Tales at once handsome and handy is a 
The Tales of Edgar consideration which every reader should take to heart. 
Allan Poe. In four Th h b diti fi h hi ° d 
iis, aiaien ere have been many editions for the eye,—this is ad- 
photogravures. dressed rather to the hand and the hip-pocket, and yet it 
does not lack beauty either of external or internal features. 
There are twelve exceptional photogravures of typical scenes in the weird stories 
and a cover of deep red decorated in gold. The type is clear and strong and 
the paper rich. On the whole, these four shapely volumes, put forth by the 
Lippincott Company, are destined to be sought as a literary possession which 
every American should have and read. Poe is more to Europe than to us. 
We should rectify our fault and cultivate native pride in his genius, 


» 


The issue by the J. B. Lippincott Company of Volume II. 

a hae Pa of Sadtler and Trimble’s exhaustive 7ext-Book of Chemistry 
Samuel P. Sadtler, ™arks the completion of a work to date which is of value 
Ph.D., F.C.8, and incalculable to every student of that science whose reach is 
roa Rg = universal, In chemistry we have discovered only*the out- 
ond Edition. °*- lands, and the alluring chances for men of intellect, the 
fascination of imminent openings will bring to its study 

throngs of scholars. With such a work as this within reach, containing every 
fact and theory of consequence to the learner in the branches of pharmacy and 
medicine, there is no excuse for failure to embark, saving the lack of courage 
or energy. The present volume deals with Qualitative and Quantitative Anal- 
ysis, Pharmaceutical Assaying, and Urinary Analysis. It contains more than 
three hundred pages, liberally bedotted with useful cuts. A full index follows 


and completes the two volumes. 
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